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BEYOND THE CHECKLIST: ADDRESSING 
SHORTFALLS IN NATIONAL PANDEMIC 
INFLUENZA PREPAREDNESS 


Wednesday, September 26, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Homeland Security, 
Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity 

AND Science and Technology, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:11 a.m., in Room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. James Langevin [chair- 
man of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Langevin, Pascrell, and McCaul. 

Mr. Langevin. [Presiding.] The Committee on Homeland Secu- 
rity will come to order. The committee is meeting today to receive 
testimony on Beyond the Checklist: Addressing Shortfalls in Na- 
tional Pandemic Influenza Preparedness. 

Good morning. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
witnesses on both our panels for apprearing today. 

And I would especially like to thank and welcome Dr. Tony 
Cirillo from my home state of Rhode Island, who will be partici- 
pating in the second panel this morning. 

Let me just say I appreciate your willingness to help Congress 
understand the devastating nature of pandemic influenza and to 
work with us in determining what resources are necessary to help 
prepare the nation before a pandemic occurs. 

Today we will explore what it takes to prepare for and respond 
to an influenza pandemic that would affect every sector of society 
and every person in the world. 

Planning is problematic to begin with because it is so difficult to 
fathom both the potential casualties and the impact of such a pan- 
demic. 

Even when we focus just on our own country, the projected num- 
bers are still staggering — 200,000 dead, 2 million ill, all sectors and 
every aspect of the infrastructure negatively impacted. 

Though this is a problem that we will not be able to control 
through standard disease management practices, we can and must 
rise to the challenge. Make no mistake about it — we are due for a 
severe influenza pandemic at some point for a variety of reasons. 

The influenza viruses that could result in a pandemic are in- 
creasing in virulence. Record numbers of humans are now living in 
close proximity to current and potential animal carriers. 

( 1 ) 
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Rapid transit moves people and cargo at increasingly faster 
rates, fostering the movement and transfer of diseases. Influenza 
viruses are already mutating faster than we could have imagined, 
and the toll that avian influenza is taking on other countries is al- 
ready devastating. 

The impact this disease could have on the security of our home- 
land is indeed worrisome, which is why awareness and prepared- 
ness are critical. 

Increased emphasis on pandemic planning and preparedness for 
the United States in recent years has resulted in the generation of 
the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza, released in Novem- 
ber 2005, and its Implementation Plan, released in May 2006. 

Some departments and agencies within the executive branch 
have also created their own strategies to distribute resources and 
guidance throughout the country at all levels of government and to 
the private sector based on their strategies and the National Strat- 
egy itself 

Although these are positive steps, one thing is clear. The nation 
is still not ready for an influenza pandemic to occur here or over- 
seas. 

Today we will discuss the insufficiencies of the National Strategy 
and its Implementation Plan and hopefully find ways to improve 
upon our current strategies. 

The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy is composed 
of hundreds of separate actions forming a checklist with some 324 
items. 

Although checklists are good tools for getting things accom- 
plished, we can sometimes make checking things off more impor- 
tant than actually achieving the goals and objectives we set out for 
ourselves in the first place. 

Our nation’s leaders are not seeing the big picture. Instead, they 
are driving our departments and agencies to focus so much effort 
on checking boxes that there is barely time left to actually combat 
a potential pandemic. 

We need to address the shortfalls in our national pandemic influ- 
enza preparedness and get beyond the checklist. 

Our effort seems to have gotten stuck at the federal level but it 
is time to shift our resources to the states, territories, tribes and 
localities. 

State, territorial, tribal and local entities have found themselves 
preparing for a pandemic without adequate funding, necessary re- 
sources, strategy-driven guidance or strong leadership. 

When pandemic influenza hits this country, our public health 
professionals and health care practitioners will be fighting to save 
lives and the federal government will be assisting in those efforts. 
We need to cater to them, not the checklist. 

Today we will also examine the interactions among the members 
of the executive branch, especially the Department of Homeland 
Security and the Department of Health and Human Services as 
they co-lead activities to manage an influenza pandemic when it 
does strike our nation. 

Unfortunately, there is little evidence that either agency knows 
what their roles and responsibilities would be during an actual 
event. 
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And I very much fear another Hurricane Katrina situation, 
where delays in identifying principal federal officials resulted in a 
significant problem and unnecessary losses of life. We cannot afford 
for this to ever happen again. 

We must therefore work the uncertainties out today so that we 
can properly deal with these situations tomorrow. I very much ap- 
preciate the efforts put forward by our federal and non-federal col- 
leagues in the private and public sectors, and thank you all for 
being here this morning. 

With that, the chair now recognizes the ranking member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. McCaul, for the pur- 
pose of an opening statement. 

Prepared Opening Statement of the Honorable James R. Langevin, Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science and 

Technology 

Good morning, I’d like to thank the witnesses on both of our panels for appearing 
today, and I would especially like to thank Dr. Tony Cirillo from my home state of 
Rhode Island who will be participating on the second panel. I appreciate your will- 
ingness to help Congress understand the devastating nature of pandemic influ- 
enza — and to work with us in determining what resources are necessary to help pre- 
pare the Nation before a pandemic occurs. 

Today we will explore what it takes to prepare for, and respond to, an influenza 
pandemic that would affect every sector of society, and every person in the world. 
Planning is problematic to begin with, because it is so difficult to fathom both the 
potential casualties and the impact of such a pandemic. Even when we focus just 
on our own country, the projected numbers are still staggering — 200,000 dead, 2 
million ill, all sectors and every aspect of the infrastructure negatively impacted. 
Though this is a problem that we will not be able to control through standard dis- 
ease management practices, we can and must rise to the challenge. Make no mis- 
take about it, we are due for a severe influenza pandemic. 

The influenza viruses that could result in a pandemic are increasing in virulence. 
Record numbers of humans are now living in proximity to current and potential ani- 
mal carriers. Rapid transit moves people and cargo at increasingly faster rates, fos- 
tering the movement and transfer of diseases. Influenza viruses are already mutat- 
ing faster than we could have imagined, and the toll that avian influenza is taking 
on other countries is already devastating. 

The impact this disease could have on the security of our homeland is indeed wor- 
risome, which is why awareness and preparedness is critical. Increased emphasis 
on pandemic planning and preparedness for the United States in recent years has 
resulted in the generation of the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza (released 
in November 2005) and its Implementation Plan (released in May 2006). Some De- 
partments and agencies within the Executive Branch have also created their own 
strategies, and distributed resources and guidance throughout the country, at all 
levels of government, and to the private sector — based on their strategies and the 
National Strategy itself. Although these are positive steps, one thing is clear: the 
Nation is still not ready for an influenza pandemic to occur here or overseas. 

Today we will discuss the insufficiencies in the National Strategy and its Imple- 
mentation Plan, and hopefully find ways to improve upon our current strategies. 
The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy is composed of hundreds of sep- 
arate actions — forming a checklist with 324 items. Although checklists are good 
tools for getting things accomplished, we can sometimes make checking things off 
more important than actually achieving the goals and objectives we set for ourselves 
in the hrst place. 

Our Nation’s leaders are not seeing the big picture — instead, they are driving our 
Departments and agencies to focus so much effort on checking boxes that there is 
barely time left to actually combat a potential pandemic. We need to address the 
shortfalls in our National Pandemic Influenza Preparedness, and get beyond the 
checklist. Our efforts States, Territories, Tribes, and Localities. State, territorial, 
tribal, and local entities have found themselves preparing for a pandemic without: 
9 Adequat funding, 

9 Necessary resource, 

9 Strategy-driven guidance, or 
9 Strong leadership. 
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When pandemic influenza hits this country, our public health professionals and 
health care practitioners will be fighting to save lives, and the Federal government 
will be assisting in those efforts. We need to cater to them, not the checklist. Today 
we’ll also examine the interactions among the members of the Executive branch — 
especially the Department of Homeland Security and the Department of Health and 
Human Service as they co-lead activities to manage an influenza pandemic when 
it does strike our nation. 

Unfortunately, there is little evidence that either agency knows what their roles 
and responsibilities would be during an event. I very much fear another Hurricane 
Katrina situation, where delays in identifying principal federal officials resulted in 
the significant problems and unnecessary losses of life. We cannot afford for this to 
happen again. We must therefore work the uncertainties out today so we can prop- 
erly deal with these situations tomorrow. I very much appreciate the efforts put for- 
ward by our Federal and non-federal colleagues, in the private and public sectors, 
and thank you for being here this morning. 

Mr. McCaul. I thank the chairman. 

I would like to welcome our distinguished panel of witnesses here 
today, and in particular Dr. David Lakey from my home town of 
Austin, Texas, who will be on the second panel here today. 

In the 109th Congress this committee held hearings and a series 
of briefings which examined the National Strategy for Pandemic 
Influenza and its Implementation Plan. 

Today we are more than a year after the Implementation Plan 
was released, and we ask whether we are more prepared today 
than we were then to deal with the potential onset of a pandemic. 

I hope the answer is yes, that we are more prepared. I think the 
answer is yes, but there is certainly more to be done. 

Never before has the human population anticipated and prepared 
for a pandemic. We cannot be certain that our efforts are enough 
or if they are even realistic. But we do know that we are long over- 
due for an outbreak of influenza. 

The 20th century witnessed three separate pandemics that cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives, and we understand that the efforts 
we make now to prepare for a pandemic, whether it is caused by 
the H5N1 strain or some other unidentified strain, will shape the 
scope of that pandemic and may save countless lives. 

The release of the National Strategy and the Implementation 
Plan were certainly, in my view, a step in the right direction. 

I agree that pandemic preparedness efforts should go beyond 
merely checking the box for the action items in the plan and that 
a comprehensive and flexible approach should be adopted. 

I don’t want us to overlook the significant accomplishments, how- 
ever, that the federal government has made in its efforts to plan 
for a pandemic. We are working with our international partners to 
limit the spread of H5N1 overseas in hopes that it will not reach 
the United States. 

We are expanding our vaccine development capability and stock- 
piling antiviral drugs which will be critical at the onset of the pan- 
demic. 

Plans have been made to increase surge capacity at medical fa- 
cilities and to continue the operations of government and private 
sector business during high rates of absenteeism. 

But we must not be complacent. It is important that the relevant 
players clarify and test their leadership roles and responsibilities 
for a pandemic situation. 
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It is also important that others involved in the pandemic plan- 
ning process, including state and local governments, understand 
their roles. 

And while the media coverage of this issue has certainly waned, 
the threat posed by the emergence of pandemic influenza to home- 
land security has not. 

I am happy to see that this committee is continuing its examina- 
tion of pandemic preparedness in this Congress. 

And I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hear- 
ing, and I yield back. 

Mr. Langevin. I thank the gentleman. 

This is obviously a very busy day on the Hill. We will have mem- 
bers coming in and out and several markups going on. 

But other members of the committee are reminded that under 
committee rules, opening statements may be submitted for the 
record. 

And I now welcome the first panel of witnesses. Our first wit- 
ness, Ms. Bernice Steinhardt, is the Director of Strategic Studies 
at the United States Government Accountability Office. 

Our second witness is Dr. Tilman Jolly. Dr. Jolly is the associate 
chief medical officer for medical readiness in the Office of Health 
Affairs at the Department of Homeland Security. 

And our third witness is Dr. Craig Vanderwagen, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Preparedness and Response at the Department of Health 
and Human Services. Dr. Vanderwagen was the senior federal 
health official in the response to Hurricane Katrina and Rita. 

We thank all three of our witnesses for their service to the na- 
tion and for being here today. We look forward to your testimony. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be inserted 
in the record. 

And I now ask each witness to summarize his or her statement 
for 5 minutes, beginning with Ms. Steinhardt. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF BERNICE STEINHARDT, DIRECTOR, STATEGIC 
ISSUES, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. Steinhardt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
McCaul. We really appreciate the opportunity to be here today to 
talk about our recent report on planning for potential pandemic in- 
fluenza in the United States. 

Fortunately, the administration has taken an active approach in 
preparing a national pandemic Strategy and Implementation Plan. 
But we found that much more needs to be done to make sure that 
federal leadership roles are clear and that the plan is viable and 
can be effectively implemented. 

Let me turn to leadership roles first. The plan assigns shared 
leadership roles to the Secretaries of Health and Human Services 
and Homeland Security, the first for medical response in a pan- 
demic and the DHS secretary for overall incident management and 
response. 

But given that a severe pandemic would entail not only a med- 
ical response but would also have to focus on sustaining critical in- 
frastructure and the economy, it is not clear when in a pandemic 
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the HHS Secretary would have the lead and when the DHS Sec- 
retary would have the lead. 

And these two are far from the only leadership positions. Under 
the Post-Katrina Reform Act, which was enacted subsequent to the 
pandemic Strategy and Plan, the FEMA administrator has now 
been designated the Principal Domestic Emergency Management 
Advisor to the President. 

And also after the pandemic Plan was prepared, the DHS Sec- 
retary pre-designated a national Principal Federal Official, or a 
PFO, and created five pandemic regions, each with a regional PFO 
and a Federal Coordinating Officer, or FCO, all of them responsible 
to some extent for coordinating federal planning, exercise and sup- 
port. 

Not only is this leadership structure complex and potentially con- 
fusing, it has never been tested. 

As this committee well understands, as your remarks indicated, 
Mr. Chairman, one of the major lessons the country learned from 
Katrina was that plans and assumptions have to be understood, 
they have to be tested and the lessons learned incorporated into 
plans before emergencies occur. 

Yet the only national pandemic exercise to date was a Cabinet- 
level tabletop simulation in December 2005, well before the na- 
tional Implementation Plan was released and the leadership struc- 
ture created. 

I want to turn now to our assessment of the national pandemic 
Strategy and Plan. Although the Plan did a good job in defining the 
problem and discussing constraints and challenges, it is missing 
some significant elements. I want to highlight just a few here. 

For one thing, the plan does not identify what it will cost to carry 
out. Obviously, our ability to do all that the plan outlines is going 
to be affected by our ability to pay for it. 

Not everything is going to be easily addressed through existing 
mechanisms and could, in fact, place considerable stress on existing 
resources. 

We are also concerned that despite the fact that states, local and 
tribal entities will be on the front lines of the pandemic, these 
stakeholders were not directly involved in developing the Strategy 
and Plan. 

And lastly, we noted that there is no provision in the plan for 
monitoring and reporting on progress and for updating the plan to 
reflect lessons learned from exercises or changes in leadership re- 
sponsibilities or other policy decisions. 

To address these gaps, we outline several steps. First, we rec- 
ommended that the HHS and DHS Secretaries work together to de- 
velop and conduct rigorous testing, training and exercises for pan- 
demic influenza. 

We also recommended that the Homeland Security Council estab- 
lish a specific process and time frame for updating the plan, one 
that involves key non-federal stakeholders and fills in other gaps 
that we identified. 

I would note that HHS and DHS agreed with our recommenda- 
tions, but the Homeland Security Council did not respond or offer 
comments on the report. 
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I want to say, in closing, that these gaps are not trivial or simply 
procedural. When a pandemic actually occurs, the effectiveness of 
actions that are taken at the outset are going to he of critical im- 
portance in helping to limit the spread of the disease. 

While we recognize that our understanding of the virus is still 
evolving, it is important to take these steps now before a disaster 
strikes. 

With that, I will conclude my remarks and I look forward to your 
questions. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Steinhardt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bernice Steinhardt 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to appear here today to discuss the federal government’s efforts to 
prepare for and respond to a possible influenza pandemic. An influenza pandemic 
is a real and significant threat facing the United States and the world. Although 
the timing and severity of the next pandemic is unpredictable, there is widespread 
agreement that a pandemic will occur at some point. Unlike incidents that are dis- 
cretely bounded in space or time (such as a storm or a terrorist attack), a pandemic 
is not a singular event, but is likely to come in waves, each lasting weeks or months, 
and could pass through communities of all sizes across the nation and the world si- 
multaneously. 

Today, I will discuss (1) federal leadership roles and responsibilities for preparing 
for and responding to a pandemic, (2) our assessment of the National Strategy for 
a Pandemic Influenza (Strategy) and the Implementation Plan for the National 
Strategy for a Pandemic Influenza (Plan), and (3) opportunities to increase the clar- 
ity of federal leadership roles and responsibilities and improve pandemic planning. 

This statement is based on our August 14, 2007, report, requested by the Ranking 
Member, Senate Budget Committee; the Chairman and Ranking Member, House 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform; and the Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Homeland Security.^ Our objectives in that report were to address the ex- 
tent to which (1) federal leadership roles and responsibilities for preparing for and 
responding to a pandemic are clearly defined and documented and (2) the Strategy 
and the Plan address the characteristics of an effective national strategy; we con- 
ducted our work in accordance with generally accepted government auditing stand- 
ards. We analyzed relevant documents, interviewed cognizant federal officials, and 
assessed the Strategy and Plan to determine the extent to which they jointly ad- 
dressed the six desirable characteristics of an effective national strategy that we de- 
veloped and used in previous work.^ While national strategies necessarily vary in 
content, the six characteristics we identified apply to all such planning documents 
and can help ensure that they are effective management tools. 

In summary, although the administration has taken an active approach to this 
potential disaster by developing a Strategy and Plan, and has undertaken a number 
of other efforts, much more needs to be done to ensure that the Plan is more viable 
and can be effectively implemented in the event of an influenza pandemic. 

• Key federal leadership roles and responsibilities for preparing for and re- 
sponding to a pandemic continue to evolve and will require further clarification 
and testing before the relationships of the many leadership positions are well 
understood. Most of these leadership roles involve shared responsibilities, and 
it is not clear how these would work in practice. Because initial actions may 
help limit the spread of an influenza virus, the effective exercise of shared lead- 
ership roles and responsibilities could have substantial consequences. However, 
only one national, multisector pandemic-related exercise has been held, and 
that was prior to issuance of the Plan. 

• The Strategy and Plan do not fully address the characteristics of an effective 
national strategy and contain gaps that could hinder the ability of key stake- 
holders to effectively execute their responsibilities. In addition to the fact that 


^GAO, Influenza Pandemic: Further Efforts Are Needed to Ensure Clearer Leadership Roles 
and an Effective National Strategy, GAO— 07— 781 (Washington, D.C.: Aug. 14, 2007). 

‘^See GAO, Combating Terrorism: Evaluation of Selected Characteristics in National Strategies 
Related to Terrorism, GAO— 04-408T (Washington, D.C.: Feh. 3, 2004); Rebuilding Iraq: More 
Comprehensive National Strategy Needed to HHp Achieve U.S. Goals, GAO— 06-788 (Washington, 
D.C.: July 11, 2006); and Financial Literacy and Education Commission: Further Progress Need- 
ed to Ensure an Effective National Strategy, GAO— 07— 100 (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 4, 2006). 
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the Strategy and Plan do not clarify how responsible officials will share leader- 
ship responsibilities, they do not include a description of the resources required 
to implement the Plan, and consequently do not provide a picture of priorities 
or how adjustments might be made in view of resource constraints. Addition- 
ally, state and local jurisdictions that will play crucial roles in preparing for and 
responding to a pandemic were not directly involved in developing the Plan, and 
the linkage of the Strategy and Plan with other key plans is unclear. 

The gaps in the Strategy and Plan are particularly troubling because they can af- 
fect the usefulness of these planning documents for those with key roles to play and, 
with no mechanisms for future updates or progress assessments, limit opportunities 
for congressional decision makers and the public to assess the extent of progress 
being made or to consider what areas or actions may need additional attention. 

We made two recommendations in our August 2007 report to address these con- 
cerns. 

• We recommended that the Secretaries of Homeland Security and Health and 
Human Services work together to develop and conduct rigorous testing, train- 
ing, and exercises for pandemic influenza to ensure that the federal leadership 
roles are clearly defined and understood and that leaders are able to effectively 
execute shared responsibilities to address emerging challenges. Once the leader- 
ship roles have been clarified through testing, training and exercising, the Sec- 
retaries of Homeland Security and Health and Human Services should ensure 
that these roles and responsibilities are clearly understood by nonfederal part- 
ners. 

• Our report also recommended that the Homeland Security Council (HSC) es- 
tablish a specific process and time frame for updating the Plan. This process 
should involve key nonfederal stakeholders and incorporate lessons learned 
from exercises and other sources. The next update of the Plan could be im- 
proved by addressing the gaps we identified. 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) and the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) concurred with the first recommendation. The HSC did 
not comment on the draft report or our recommendation. 

Background 

To address the potential threat of an influenza pandemic, the President and his 
HSC issued two planning documents. The Strategy was issued in November 2005 
and is intended to provide a high-level overview of the approach that the federal 
government will take to prepare for and respond to an influenza pandemic. It also 
articulates expectations for nonfederal entities — including state, local, and tribal 
governments; the private sector; international partners; and individuals — to prepare 
themselves and their communities. 

The Plan was issued in May 2006 and is intended to lay out broad implementa- 
tion requirements and responsibilities among the appropriate federal agencies and 
clearly define expectations for nonfederal entities. The Plan includes 324 action 
items related to these requirements, responsibilities, and expectations and most of 
them are to be completed before or by May 2009. It is intended to support the broad 
framework and goals articulated in the Strategy by outlining specific steps that fed- 
eral departments and agencies should take to achieve these goals. It also describes 
expectations regarding preparedness and response efforts of state and local govern- 
ments, tribal entities, the private sector, global partners, and individuals. The 
Plan’s chapters cover categories of actions that are intended to address major con- 
siderations raised by a pandemic, including protecting human and animal health; 
transportation and borders; and international, security, and institutional consider- 
ations. 

Federal Leadership Roles Are Unclear, Evolving, and Untested 

Several federal leadership roles involve shared responsibilities for preparing for 
and responding to an influenza pandemic, including the Secretaries of Health and 
Human Services and Homeland Security, the Administrator of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA), a national Principal Federal Official (PFO), 
and regional PFOs and Federal Coordinating Officers (ECO). Many of these leader- 
ship roles and responsibilities have not been tested under pandemic scenarios, leav- 
ing unclear how all of these new and developing relationships would work. 

Federal Leadership Roles and Responsibilities Are Unclear and Evolving 

The Strategy and Plan do not clarify the specific leadership roles and responsibil- 
ities for a pandemic. Instead, they restate the existing leadership roles and respon- 
sibilities, particularly for the Secretaries of Homeland Security and Health and 
Human Services, prescribed in the National Response Plan (NRP) — an all-hazards 
plan for emergencies ranging from hurricanes to wildfires to terrorist attacks. How- 
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ever, the leadership roles and responsibilities prescribed under the NRP need to op- 
erate somewhat differently because of the characteristics of a pandemic that distin- 
guish it from other emergency incidents. For example, because a pandemic influenza 
is likely to occur in successive waves, planning has to consider how to sustain re- 
sponse mechanisms for several months to over a year — issues that are not clearly 
addressed in the Plan. 

In addition, the distributed nature of a pandemic, as well as the sheer burden of 
disease across the nation, means that the support states, localities, and tribal enti- 
ties can expect from the federal government would be limited in comparison to the 
aid it mobilizes for geographically and temporarily bounded disasters like earth- 
quakes and hurricanes. Consequently, legal authorities, roles and responsibilities, 
and lines of authority at all levels of government must be clearly defined, effectively 
communicated, and well understood to facilitate rapid and effective decision making. 
This is also important for public and private sector organizations and international 
partners so everyone can better understand what is expected of them before and 
during a pandemic. 

The Strategy and Plan state that the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
is responsible for leading the medical response in a pandemic, while the Secretary 
of Homeland Security is responsible for overall domestic incident management and 
federal coordination. However, since a pandemic extends well beyond health and 
medical boundaries, to include sustaining critical infrastructure, private sector ac- 
tivities, the movement of goods and services across the nation and the globe, and 
economic and security considerations, it is not clear when, in a pandemic, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services would be in the lead and when the Secretary 
of Homeland Security would lead. 

A pandemic could threaten our critical infrastructure, such as the capability to 
deliver electricity or food, by removing essential personnel from the workplace for 
weeks or months. The extent to which this would be considered a medical response 
with the Secretary of Health and Human Services in the lead, or when it would be 
under the Secretary of Homeland Security’s leadership as part of his/her responsi- 
bility for ensuring that critical infrastructure is protected, is unclear. According to 
HHS officials we interviewed, resolving this ambiguity will depend on several fac- 
tors, including how the outbreak occurs and the severity of the pandemic. Although 
DHS and HHS officials emphasize that they are working together on a frequent 
basis, these roles and responsibilities have not been thoroughly tested and exer- 
cised. 

Moreover, under the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 
(referred to as the Post-Katrina Reform Act in this testimony), the FEMA Adminis- 
trator was designated the principal domestic emergency management advisor to the 
President, the HSC, and the Secretary of Homeland Security, adding further com- 
plexity to the leadership structure in the case of a pandemic.^ The act also gives 
the Administrator responsibility for carrying out a national exercise program to test 
and evaluate national preparedness for responding to all-hazards, including an in- 
fluenza pandemic. 

Other evolving federal leadership roles include those of PFOs and FCOs. To assist 
in planning and coordinating efforts to respond to a pandemic, in December 2006 
the Secretary of Homeland Security predesignated a national PFO and established 
five pandemic regions each with a regional PFO and FCO. PFOs are responsible for 
facilitating federal domestic incident planning and coordination, and FCOs are re- 
sponsible for coordinating federal resources support in a presidentially declared 
major disaster or emergency. However, the relationship of these roles to each other 
as well as with other leadership roles in a pandemic is unclear. 

U.S. Coast Guard and FEMA officials we met with recognized that planning for 
and responding to a pandemic would require different operational leadership roles 
and responsibilities than for most other emergencies. For example, a FEMA official 
said that given the number of people who would be involved in responding to a pan- 
demic, collaboration between HHS, DHS, and FEMA would need to be greater than 
for any other past emergencies. Officials are starting to build on these relationships. 
For example, some of the federal officials with leadership roles for an influenza pan- 
demic met during the week of March 19, 2007, to continue to identify issues and 
begin developing solutions. One of the participants told us that although additional 
coordination meetings are needed, it may be challenging since there is no dedicated 
funding for the staff working on pandemic issues to participate in these and other 
related meetings. 

It is also unclear whether the newly established national and regional positions 
for a pandemic will further clarify leadership roles in light of existing and newly 


3 Pub. L. No. 109-295, Title VI. 
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emerging plans and issues. For example, in 2006, DHS made revisions to the NRP 
and released a Supplement to the Catastrophic Incident Annex — both designed to 
further clarify federal roles and responsibilities and relationships among federal, 
state, and local governments and responders. However, we reported in February 
2007 that these revisions had not been tested and there was little information avail- 
able on the extent to which these and other actions DHS was taking to improve 
readiness were operational.'^ We also reported in May 2007 that FEMA has 
predesignated five teams of FCOs and PFOs in the Gulf Coast and eastern seaboard 
states at risk of hurricanes. However, there is still some question among state and 
local first responders about the need for both positions and how they will work to- 
gether in disaster response.® 

More recently, DHS reviewed the NRP and its supplemental documents. One of 
the issues this review intended to address was clarifying roles and responsibilities 
of key structures, positions, and levels of government, including the role of the PFO 
and that position’s current lack of operational authority over the FCO during an 
emergency. On September 10, 2007, DHS released a draft National Response 
Framework to replace the NRP, for public comment. Comments on the framework 
are due October 11, 2007, and comments on the supplemental documents, such as 
revised Emergency Support Function specifications, are due by November 9, 2007. 

Exercising and Testing of Plans Is Crucial in Ensuring Capacity 

Disaster planning, including for a pandemic influenza, needs to be tested and re- 
fined with a rigorous and robust exercise program to expose weaknesses in plans 
and allow planners to refine them. Exercises — particularly for the type and mag- 
nitude of emergency incidents such as a severe influenza pandemic for which there 
is little actual experience — are essential for developing skills and identif 3 dng what 
works well and what needs further improvement. Our prior work examining the 
preparation for and response to Hurricane Katrina highlighted the importance of re- 
alistic exercises to test and refine assumptions, capabilities, and operational proce- 
dures, and build upon strengths.® 

While pandemic influenza scenarios have been used to exercise specific response 
elements, such as the distribution of stockpiled medications at specific locations or 
jurisdictions, no national exercises have tested the new federal leadership structure 
for pandemic influenza.'^ The only national multisector pandemic exercise to date 
was a tabletop simulation conducted by members of the cabinet in December 2005. 
This tabletop exercise was prior to the release of the Plan in May 2006, the estab- 
lishment of a national PFO and regional PFO and FCO positions for a pandemic, 
and enactment of the Post-Katrina Reform Act. 

Gaps in the National Strategy and Plan Limit Their Usefulness 

Our work found that the Strategy and Plan do not address all of the characteris- 
tics of an effective national strategy as identified in our prior work. While national 
strategies necessarily vary in content, the six characteristics we identified apply to 
all such planning documents and can help ensure that they are effective manage- 
ment tools. Gaps and deficiencies in these documents are particularly troubling in 
that a pandemic represents a complex challenge that will require the full under- 
standing and collaboration of a multitude of entities and individuals. The extent to 
which these documents, that are to provide an overall framework to ensure pre- 
paredness and response to a pandemic influenza, fail to adequately address key 
areas could have critical impact on whether the public and key stakeholders have 
a clear understanding and can effectively execute their roles and responsibilities. 

Specifically, we found that the documents fully address only one of the six charac- 
teristics of an effective national strategy — problem definition and risk assessment — 
because they identified the potential problems associated with a pandemic as well 
as potential threats, challenges, and vulnerabilities. The Strategy and Plan did not 
address one characteristic — resources, investments, and risk management — because 
they did not discuss the financial resources and investments needed to implement 
the actions called for and therefore, do not provide a picture of priorities or how ad- 
justments might be made in view of resource constraints. They partially addressed 
the four remaining characteristics, as shown in table 1. 


'^GAO, Homeland Security: Management and Programmatic Challenges Facing the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, GAO— 07-398T (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 6, 2007). 

®GAO, Homeland Security: Observations on DHS and FEMA Efforts to Prepare for and Re- 
spond to Major and Catastrophic Disasters and Address Related Recommendations and Legisla- 
tion, GAO-07-835T (Washington, D.C.: May 15, 2007). 

® GAO, Hurrican Katrina: GAO’s Preliminary Observations Regarding Preparedness, Response, 
and Recovery, GAO— 06-442T (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 8, 2006). 

’^Congressional Research Service, Pandemic Influenza: Domestic Preparedness Efforts, RL 
33145 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 20, 2007). 
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Table 1: Extent to Which the Strategy and Plan Address GAO’s Desirable 
Characteristics of an Effective National Strategy 


Desirable characteristic 

Addresses 

Partially 

addresses 

Does not 
address 

Clear purpose, scope, and methodology 


X 


Problem detinition and risk assessment 

X 



Goals, subordinate objectives, activities, and 
performance measures 


X 


Resources, investments, and risk management 



X 

Organizational roles, responsibilities, and 
coordination 


X 


Integration and implementation 


X 



Source: GAO analysis of the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and Implementation Plan for the National Strat_ 
egy for Pandemic Influenza. 


More specifically, the following are highlights of some of the gaps in the Strategy 
and Plan. 

• The Strategy and Plan do not address resources, investments, and risk man- 
agement. Developing and sustaining the capabilities stipulated in the Plan 
would require the effective use of federal, state, and local funds. Given that 
funding needs may not be readily addressed through existing mechanisms and 
could stress existing government and private resources, it is critical for the Plan 
to lay out funding requirements. For example, one of the primary objectives of 
domestic vaccine production capacity is for manufacturers to produce enough 
vaccine for the entire U.S. population within 6 months. However, the Plan 
states that production capacity would depend on the availability of future ap- 
propriations. Despite the fact that the production of enough vaccine for the pop- 
ulation would be critical if a pandemic were to occur, the Plan does not provide 
even a rough estimate of how much the vaccine could cost for consideration in 
future appropriations. 

• State and local jurisdictions were not directly involved in developing the Strat- 
egy and Plan. Neither the Strategy nor Plan described the involvement of key 
stakeholders, such as state, local, and tribal entities, in their development, even 
though these stakeholders would be on the front lines in a pandemic and the 
Plan identifies actions they should complete. Officials told us that state, local, 
and tribal entities were not directly involved in reviewing and commenting on 
the Plan, but the drafters of the Plan were generally aware of their concerns. 

• Relationships and priorities among action items are not always clear. While 
some action items depend on other action items, these linkages are not always 
apparent in the Plan. An HHS official who helped draft the Plan acknowledged 
that while an effort was made to ensure linkages among action items, there 
may be gaps in the linkages among interdependent action items within and 
across the Plan’s chapters that focused on such issues as human health, animal 
health, and transportation and borders considerations. 

In addition, we found that the Plan does not establish priorities among its 324 
action items, which becomes especially important as agencies and other parties 
strive to effectively manage scarce resources and ensure that the most impor- 
tant steps are accomplished. 

• Performance measures are focused on activities that are not always linked to 
results. Most of the Plan’s performance measures are focused on activities such 
as disseminating guidance, but the measures are not always clearly linked with 
intended results. This lack of linkages to outcomes and results makes it difficult 
to ascertain whether progress has in fact been made toward achieving the na- 
tional goals and objectives described in the Strategy and Plan. 

• The linkage of the Strategy and Plan with other key plans is unclear. Al- 
though the Strategy states that it is consistent with the National Security 
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Strategy and the National Strategy for Homeland Security, it does not state 
how it is consistent or describe the relationships with these two strategies. In 
addition, the Plan does not specifically address how the Strategy, Plan, or other 
related pandemic plans should be integrated with the goals, objectives, and ac- 
tivities of the national initiatives already in place, such as the interim National 
Preparedness Goal. 

Further, the Strategy and Plan do not provide sufficient detail about how the 
Strategy, action items in the Plan, and a proposed set of agency plans are to 
be integrated with other national strategies and frameworks. For example, the 
Plan contains 39 action items that are response related (i.e., specific actions are 
to be taken within a prescribed number of hours or days after an outbreak). 
However, these action items are interspersed among the 324 action items, and 
the Plan does not describe the linkages of these response-related action items 
with the NRP or other response related plans. 

• The Plan does not contain a process for monitoring and reporting on progress. 
While most of the action items have deadlines for completion, ranging from 3 
months to 3 years, the Plan does not identify a process to monitor and report 
on the progress of the action items nor does it include a schedule for reporting 
progress. According to agency officials, the HSC is monitoring executive branch 
agencies’ efforts to complete the action items. However, there is no specific docu- 
mentation describing this process or institutionalizing it. This is important 
since some of the action items are not expected to be completed during this ad- 
ministration. Also, a similar monitoring process for those actions items for 
which nonfederal entities have the lead responsibility does not appear to exist. 
Additionally, there is no explicit timeline for the HSC to report on the overall 
progress and thus, when progress is reported is left to the HSC’s discretion. 

• The Plan does not describe an overall framework for accountability and over- 
sight. hile the plan contains broad information on roles and responsibilities and 
describes coordination mechanisms for responding to a pandemic, it does not, 
as noted earlier, clarify how responsible officials would share leadership respon- 
sibilities. In addition, it does not describe an overall accountability and over- 
sight framework. Agency officials told us that they had identified individuals to 
act as overall coordinators to monitor the action items for which their agencies 
have lead responsibility and provide periodic progress reports to the HSC. How- 
ever, we could not identify a similar oversight mechanism for the action items 
that fall to state and local governments or the private sector. This is a concern 
since some action items, particularly those that are to be completed by state, 
local, and tribal governments or the private sector, do not identify an entity ac- 
countable for carrying out the action. 

• Procedures and time frames for updating and revising the Plan were not es- 
tablished. The Plan does not describe a mechanism for updating it to reflect pol- 
icy decisions, such as clarifications in leadership roles and responsibilities and 
other lessons learned from exercises, or to incorporate other needed changes. Al- 
though the Plan was developed as initial guidance and was intended to be up- 
dated and expanded over time, officials in several agencies told us that specific 
processes or time frames for updating and revising it have not been established. 

Opportunities Exist To Clarify Federal Leadership Roles and Improve Pan- 
demic Planning 

A pandemic poses some unique challenges and would be unlike other emergencies 
given the likelihood of its duration and geographic coverage. Initial actions may help 
limit the spread of an influenza virus, reflecting the importance of a swift and effec- 
tive response. Therefore, the effective exercise of shared leadership roles and imple- 
mentation of pandemic plans could have substantial consequences, both in the short 
and long term. 

Since no national pandemic exercises of federal leadership roles and responsibil- 
ities have been conducted since the release of the Plan in May 2006, and key leader- 
ship roles continue to evolve, rigorous testing, training, and exercising is needed. 
Exercises test whether leadership roles and responsibilities, as well as procedures 
and processes, are clear and well-understood by key stakeholders. Additionally, they 
help identify weaknesses and allow for corrective action to be taken before an actual 
emergency occurs. Consequently, in our August 2007 report, we recommended that 
the Secretaries of Homeland Security and Health and Human Services work to- 
gether to develop and conduct rigorous testing, training, and exercises for pandemic 
influenza to ensure that the federal leadership roles are clearly defined and under- 
stood and that leaders are able to effectively execute shared responsibilities to ad- 
dress emerging challenges. Once the leadership roles have been clarified through 
testing, training, and exercising, the Secretaries of Homeland Security and Health 
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and Human Services should ensure that these roles and responsibilities are clearly 
understood by state, local, and tribal governments; the private and nonprofit sec- 
tors; and the international community. DHS and HHS concurred with the rec- 
ommendation, and DHS stated that it is taking action on many of the shortfalls 
identified in the report. 

The Strategy and Plan are important because they broadly describe the federal 
government’s approach and planned actions to prepare for and respond to a pan- 
demic and also set expectations for states and communities, the private sector, and 
global partners. The extent to which the Strategy and Plan fail to adequately ad- 
dress key areas could have a critical impact on whether key stakeholders and the 
public have a clear understanding of their roles and responsibilities. However, gaps 
in the Strategy and Plan limit their usefulness as a management tool for ensuring 
accountability and achieving results. The plan is silent on when information will be 
reported or when it will be updated. Although the HSC publicly reported on the sta- 
tus of action items in December 2006 and July 2007, it is unclear when the next 
report will be issued or how much information will be released. This lack of trans- 
parency makes it difficult to inform a national dialogue on the progress made to 
date or what further steps are needed. It also inhibits congressional oversight of 
strategies, funding priorities, and critical efforts to enhance the nation’s level of pre- 
paredness. 

Therefore, in our August 2007 report we recommended that the HSC establish a 
specific process and time frame for updating the Plan. We stated that this process 
should involve key nonfederal stakeholders and incorporate lessons learned from ex- 
ercises and other sources. Further, we stated that the Plan could be improved by 
including the following information in the next update: (1) resources and invest- 
ments needed to complete the action items and where they should be targeted, (2) 
a process and schedule for monitoring and publicly reporting on progress made on 
completing the action items, (3) clearer linkages with other strategies and plans, 
and (4) clearer descriptions of relationships or priorities among actions items and 
greater use of outcome-focused performance measures. The HSC did not comment 
on the draft report. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, this completes my statement. 
I would be pleased to respond to any questions that you might have. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you for your statement. 

I would now recognize Dr. Jolly to summarize his statement for 
5 minutes. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DR. B. TILMAN JOLLY, ASSOCIATE CHIEF 

MEDICAL OFFICER, MEDICAL READINESS, OFFICE OF 

HEALTH AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Dr. Jolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member McCaul 
and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity 
to testify before the subcommittee to discuss the progress of the 
National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and its Implementation 
Plan. 

Before I begin, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you 
and members of the full committee on behalf of Secretary Chertoff 
for your continued willingness to work alongside the Department to 
provide leadership in protecting and ensuring the security of our 
homeland. 

I would also like to thank our partners at the Department of 
Health and Human Services and others with whom we work every 
day. 

Pandemic influenza is unique. It is likely to come in waves, pass- 
ing through communities of all sizes across the nation and the 
world simultaneously. The pandemic may last as long as 18 
months. 

An unmitigated pandemic could result in 200,000 to 2 million 
deaths in the United States, depending on its severity. 
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Further, an influenza pandemic could have major impacts on so- 
ciety and the economy, including our nation’s critical infrastructure 
and key resources based on illness and related absenteeism. 

DHS has been and remains actively engaged with its federal, 
state, local, territorial, tribal and private sector partners to prepare 
our nation and the international community for an influenza pan- 
demic. 

As outlined in the Implementation Plan, DHS is responsible for 
the coordination of the overall domestic federal response during an 
influenza pandemic, including implementing policies that facilitate 
compliance with recommended social distancing measures, devel- 
oping a common operating picture for all federal departments and 
agencies, and ensuring the integrity of the nation’s infrastructure, 
domestic security, and entry and exit screening for influenza at the 
borders. 

In working with our partners, such as HHS, the State Depart- 
ment and USDA, DHS has developed and implemented a number 
of initiatives and outreach to support continuity of operations plan- 
ning for all levels of government and private-sector entities. 

I will highlight a few noteworthy accomplishments and respon- 
sibilities under the Implementation Plan particular to DHS. DHS 
produced and released the Pandemic Influenza Preparedness, Re- 
sponse and Recovery Guide for Critical Infrastructure and Key Re- 
sources. 

The guide has served to support business and other private sec- 
tor pandemic planning by complementing and enhancing, not re- 
placing, their existing continuity planning efforts. 

With that in mind, DHS and its partners developed the guide to 
assist businesses whose existing continuity plans generally do not 
include strategies to protect human health during emergencies like 
a pandemic. 

As a next step, DHS is currently leading the development of spe- 
cific guides for each of the 17 critical infrastructure and key re- 
source sectors using the security partnership model. 

In coordination with other federal departments and agencies, 
DHS is developing a coordinated government-wide planning forum. 
An initial analysis of the response requirements for federal support 
has been completed. 

From this analysis, a national plan defining the federal concept 
for coordinating response and recovery operations during a pan- 
demic has been developed and will be undergoing interagency re- 
view. 

Utilizing this planning process, a coordinated federal border 
management plan has been developed and is currently also in re- 
view. This process included a wide range of partners. 

DHS has also conducted or participated in federal and state 
interagency pandemic influenza exercises and workshops and fo- 
rums with critical infrastructure key resources owners and opera- 
tors. 

Consistent with his role under Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive 5, Secretary Chertoff pre-designated Vice Admiral Vivien 
Crea, the Vice Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, as the na- 
tional Principal Federal Official, or PFO, for pandemic influenza, 
and has pre-designated five regional PFOs and 10 deputy PFOs. 
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Likewise, our partners have pre-designated infrastructure liai- 
sons, Federal Coordinating Officers, senior officials for health as 
well as defense coordinating officers. 

Vice Admiral Crea and the regional PFOs have participated in 
multiagency training and coordination sessions regarding prepared- 
ness duties. 

Additionally, the PFO teams have begun outreach both nation- 
ally and in their regions in advance of the more formalized exercise 
program which is being developed by DHS. 

On an ongoing basis, DHS participates in interagency working 
groups to develop guidance, including community mitigation strate- 
gies, medical countermeasures, vaccine prioritization and risk com- 
munication strategies. 

In closing, significant progress has been made in national pre- 
paredness for pandemic influenza. In fact, September is National 
Preparedness Month, which encourages all Americans to prepare 
for emergencies and take necessary actions for all hazards. 

DHS looks forward to continuing its partnership with the federal 
interagency, state, local, tribal, territorial and private sector stake- 
holders to complete the work of pandemic preparedness and to fur- 
ther the nation’s ability to prepare for, respond to and recover from 
all hazards. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
Department of Homeland Security on these issues of critical impor- 
tance to our nation’s security and well-being. I would be happy to 
answer any questions you might have. 

[The statement of Dr. Jolly follows:] 

Prepared Statement of B. Tilman Jolly, MD 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member McCaul and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee to discuss the 
progress of the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and its Implementation 
Plan. I am Dr. Til Jolly, Associate Chief Medical Officer for Medical Readiness, 
within the Office of Health Affairs at the Department of Homeland Security (DHS). 
Before I begin, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you and Members of 
the full Committee on behalf of Secretary Chertoff for your continued willingness 
to work alongside the Department to provide leadership in protecting and ensuring 
the security of our homeland. I would also like to thank our partners at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS) and others with whom we work every 
day. 

To begin, I would like to take a few moments to review some basic facts about 
pandemics and their potential impacts on our nation. Pandemic influenza occurs 
when a novel strain of influenza virus emerges that has the ability to infect humans 
and to cause severe disease, and when efficient and sustained transmission between 
humans occurs. This scenario creates unique challenges. Unlike other incidents, a 
pandemic is not a singular event, but is likely to come in waves, each lasting weeks 
or months, passing through communities of all sizes across the nation and the world 
simultaneously. The complete pandemic cycle may last as long as 18 months. Based 
on projections modeled by the Department of Health and Human Services from prior 
pandemics, an influenza pandemic could result in 200,000 to 2 million deaths in the 
United States, depending on its severity. Further, an influenza pandemic could have 
major impacts on society and the economy, including our nation’s critical infrastruc- 
ture and key resources, as many of our nation’s workforce could be absent for ex- 
tended periods of time, either sick themselves or caring for loved ones at home. 

The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza was 
released over a year ago by the President?s Homeland Security Council to guide our 
nation’s preparedness and response to an influenza pandemic. DHS has been ac- 
tively engaged with its federal, state, local, territorial, tribal, and private sector 
partners to prepare our nation and the international community for an influenza 
pandemic. As outlined in the Implementation Plan DHS is responsible for the co- 
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ordination of the overall domestic Federal response during an influenza pandemic, 
including implementation of policies that facilitate compliance with recommended 
social distancing measures, development of a common operating picture for all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and ensuring the integrity of the Nation?s infra- 
structure, domestic security and entry and exit screening for influenza at the bor- 
ders. 

To date DHS has accomplished over 80% of the requirements outlined in the Im- 
plementation Plan. DHS recognizes the key role of HHS in its responsibilities to 
lead clinical disease surveillance and rapid detection during a pandemic, and, under 
Emergency Support Function (ESF)-8, to plan, prepare, mitigate and support the 
coordination of the public health and medical emergency response activities during 
a pandemic under ESF-8, including the deployment and distribution of vaccines and 
of antivirals and other life-saving medical countermeasures from the Strategic Na- 
tional Stockpile. DHS also recognizes the Department of State’s role to lead the co- 
ordination of international efforts including U.S. engagement in a broad range of bi- 
lateral and multilateral initiatives that build cooperation and capacity to fight the 
spread of avian influenza, to prepare for a possible pandemic, and to coordinate with 
our neighbors Canada and Mexico. The Department of Agriculture (USDA) conducts 
surveillance for influenza in domestic animals and animal products, monitoring 
wildlife in partnership with the Department of the Interior, and working to ensure 
an effective veterinary response to a domestic animal outbreak of highly pathogenic 
avian influenza. 

In working with our partners DHS has developed and implemented a number of 
initiatives and outreach to support continuity of operations planning for all levels 
of government and private sector entities. I will highlight a few noteworthy accom- 
plishments and responsibilities under the Implementation Plan particular to DHS. 

DHS produced and released the Pandemic Influenza Preparedness, Response, and 
Recovery Guide for Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources (Guide). Tailored to 
national goals and capabilities, and to the specific needs identified by the private 
sector, this business continuity guidance represents an important first step in work- 
ing with the owners and operators of critical infrastructure to prepare for a poten- 
tially severe pandemic outbreak. The Guide has served to support business and 
other private sector pandemic planning by complementing and enhancing, not re- 
placing, their existing continuity planning efforts. With that in mind, the Federal 
government developed the Guide to assist businesses whose existing continuity 
plans generally do not include strategies to protect human health during emer- 
gencies such as those caused by pandemic infiuenza or other diverse natural and 
manmade disasters. 

DHS is currently leading the development of specific guides for each of the 17 crit- 
ical infrastructure and key resource sectors. These include agriculture, food, and 
water, public health, emergency services, telecommunications, banking, defense sys- 
tems, transportation, energy resources, and others. These guides are being devel- 
oped utilizing the security partnership model and in collaboration with our Federal 
partners. 

In coordination with other Federal departments and agencies, DHS is developing 
a coordinated government-wide planning forum. An initial analysis of the response 
requirements for Federal support has been completed. From this analysis, a na- 
tional plan defining the federal concept for coordinating response and recovery oper- 
ations during a pandemic has been developed and will be undergoing interagency 
review. Utilizing this planning process, a coordinated federal border management 
plan has been developed and is currently in review. This process included state, 
local, tribal, territorial, and private sector stakeholder input, along with our Federal 
interagency partners. 

DHS has conducted or participated in federal and state interagency pandemic in- 
fluenza exercises which have focused on varied issues related to preparedness. 
These exercises have included: 

• FEMA’s Determined Accord series for continuity of operations with federal, 
state, local, tribal, territorial entities. 

• Several Customs and Border Protection exercises — addressing transportation 
and border challenges. 

• A U.S. Fire Administration tabletop exercise for development of best practices 
models and protocols for EMS, 911 Call Centers, Fire Services, Emergency Man- 
agers, Law Enforcement and Public Works. This will allow for further integra- 
tion of a unified Federal, state, local and private sector emergency response ca- 
pabilities. 

• HHS sponsored regional National Governors Association Pandemic Influenza 
exercises, CDC funded and provided guidance for state and local exercises, and 
DOD pandemic infiuenza exercises. 
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• Multiple workshops and forums with the owners and operators of critical in- 
frastructure and key resources. 

Consistent with his role under Homeland Security Presidential Directive (HSPD) 
5, Secretary Chertoff pre-designated Vice Admiral Crea, the Vice Commandant of 
the US Coast Guard, as the National Principal Federal Official (PFO) for pandemic 
influenza and has pre-designated five regional PFOs and 10 deputy PFOs. Likewise, 
our partners have pre-designated Infrastructure Liaisons, Federal Coordinating Of- 
ficers, Senior Officials for health as well as Defense Coordinating Officers. VADM 
Crea and the Regional PFOs have participated in several training sessions regard- 
ing preparedness duties, and have held two orientation sessions to date. These ses- 
sions included updates from the Department of State, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of Defense, 
as well as updates from various DHS components and staff regarding their work 
to date. Additionally, the PFO teams have begun outreach both nationally and in 
their regions in advance of a more formalized exercise program which is being devel- 
oped by DHS. 

On an ongoing basis, DHS participates in interagency working groups to develop 
guidance including community mitigation strategies, medical countermeasures, vac- 
cine prioritization, and risk communication strategies. These groups bring together 
a wide range of federal partners to discuss preparedness issues. 

In closing, significant progress that has been made in national preparedness for 
pandemic influenza. In fact, September is National Preparedness Month, which en- 
courages all Americans to prepare for emergencies and take the necessary actions 
for all-hazards. Many of these accomplishments can be incorporated into an all-haz- 
ards framework to promote the national culture of preparedness. DHS looks forward 
to continuing its partnership with the federal interagency, state, local, tribal, terri- 
torial, and private sector stakeholders to complete the work of pandemic prepared- 
ness and to further the nation’s ability to prepare for, respond to, and recover from 
all-hazards. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Department of 
Homeland Security on these issues of critical importance to our nation?s security 
and well-being. I would be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Dr. Jolly, for your testimony. 

I now recognize Dr. Vanderwagen to summarize his statement 
for 5 minutes. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF RADM W. CRAIG VANDERWAGEN, MD, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PREPAREDNESS AND 

RESPONSE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And it is a great opportunity to come and visit with you about 
the partnership between the legislative and the executive branch 
that I think we have moved forward aggressively on over the last 
couple of years. 

As you may know, the Assistant Secretary for Preparedness and 
Response was established approximately 10 months ago under the 
Pandemic and All-Hazards Preparedness Act. 

We had significant responsibilities transferred to us and signifi- 
cant new authorities. We have tried to execute those in a very 
timely manner. We have transferred NDMS. We have transferred 
the Hospital Preparedness Program. We have transferred the 
ESAR-VHP program. 

We have taken on new authorities under BARDA. We are stand- 
ing up the National Biodefense Science Board. And the list of ac- 
complishments requested under the law we would be happy to 
share with you in detail if you are interested. 

However, I would note that in August there was a transfer of re- 
sponsibility to the ASPR from the Assistant Secretary for Health 
for pandemic planning and coordination within HHS. 
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So I am here today to speak specifically about pandemic fiu. And 
you have articulated, I think, most succinctly the threat, the risk 
and what the challenges are. 

I believe that over the last year there has been significant 
progress. I agree with Mr. McCaul. There has been significant 
progress jointly among the states and the federal government. 

There is a strong federal lift strategically planned to purchase 
the ability to develop and deliver vaccines as part of our overall 
strategic goal. 

And as was noted by both of you, our strategic goal here, our the- 
ory of victory, is a delay of this disease spread and a reduction in 
the absolute number of individuals who will be affected by the dis- 
ease. 

And the first line investments to assure that included the devel- 
opment of domestic capability in the production and delivery of vac- 
cines and antivirals and diagnostics that would allow us to be very 
astute in the way we employed those techniques in reducing the 
rate of infection. 

But as has been noted, it is also now time for us to review and 
update what are the gaps that still persist and what are the chal- 
lenges that are ahead. 

Our belief is it should be built upon some of the success that has 
occurred. 

Accordingly, with our vaccine investments and our investments 
in newer antivirals and in diagnostic capability, we are monitoring 
those production capabilities and we have set up milestones for 
that performance of activity and our funds that we have remaining, 
and we have spent about $3 billion or so. 

The balance of funds are established as a reserve to continue 
that progress and development as they achieve certain milestones. 

But there are persistent gaps, as I said. Those gaps exist in res- 
piratory protection. They exist in how we can make community 
mitigation even more effective potentially using the expanded pro- 
duction capability in antivirals to perhaps use antivirals in a pro- 
phylactic mode as opposed to a pure treatment mode, which is 
where our previous investments have been. 

These next steps, however, have to be built upon the concept of 
shared responsibility. Again, as you both stated, the role of state 
and local governments, of business and, indeed of individuals and 
families needs to be explored further. 

And their engagement in the gap filling process needs to be ac- 
tive and needs to be present. We have started that process here in 
the last couple of months and have met with business interests, 
public health interests, medical interests in Seattle, in Raleigh. 

We have other opportunities planned ahead for engagement of 
those stakeholders in this process. And we think that that will help 
us to determine how to divide the shared responsibility for develop- 
ment of approaches to meeting those gaps. 

There is a sustainment challenge that also lies out there in front 
of us as well, because what we build today has to be sustained over 
time, and those issues will need to be addressed. If not right this 
minute, they will need to be addressed in the way ahead. 

So in summary, ASPR has stood up. We accept the responsibility. 
We work closely with our partners and view ourselves as being an 
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integral part of the team led by DHS, but our shared responsibility 
demands that we reach out to our stakeholders at the state, local, 
family and individual level if we are going to move ahead with the 
new steps that remain to be addressed. 

And with that, I will stop and be happy to address questions. 

[The statement of Dr. Vanderwagen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of RADM William C. Vanderwagen, MD 

Chairman Langevin, Ranking Member McCaul, and distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to present the progress HHS has made 
in national preparedness for pandemic influenza. Over the past two years, with the 
$5.6 billion supplemental funding we received from Congress, we have worked close- 
ly with our International, Federal, state and local partners to advance our prepared- 
ness for pandemic influenza. While we all understand that preparedness is a process 
that is never completed, the advances I will highlight for you today demonstrate 
what can be accomplished when there is a shared vision and support for prepared- 
ness. The threat of a pandemic remains a real one, and I appreciate that in holding 
this hearing, you share our sense of urgency about our preparedness. 

As you know, the President released the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza 
in November 2005, followed by a detailed Implementation Plan from the Homeland 
Security Council (HSC) in May 2006. The HSC Implementation Plan assigned over 
300 tasks across the Federal Government to improve our Nation’s preparedness for 
pandemic influenza. HHS has made substantial progress in the nearly 200 action 
items assigned to our department, completing over 80% in one year. These gains are 
real and measurable, and they cover a broad range of preparedness, including en- 
hancing our international laboratory networks, developing and releasing guidance 
on community-based measures to mitigate the effects of a pandemic, and expanding 
the Medical Reserve Corps program. We also released the HHS Pandemic Plan and 
HHS Implementation Plan, and those are available alongside additional information 
and planning resources at www.pandemicflu.gov. I will highlight for you specific ac- 
complishments in three areas: State and Local Preparedness, Countermeasure Pro- 
curement and Advanced Development, and Federal Preparedness. 

All of these accomplishments are consistent with the mission of my office, which 
Congress created in December 2006 through the Pandemic and All-Hazards Pre- 
paredness Act. The ASPR mission is to lead the nation in preventing, preparing for, 
and responding to the adverse health effects of public health emergencies and disas- 
ters, and the vision we see is “A Nation Prepared.” Within HHS, my office coordi- 
nates the preparedness and response enterprise, which focuses on the continuum of 
preparedness from research and development of medical countermeasures to re- 
sponse delivery platforms that support state and local responders in reaching our 
citizens during an incident. 

Our preparedness for pandemic influenza involves a shared responsibility among 
our entire Department, our partners in the International community, the Federal 
interagency, state, local, tribal and territorial governments, the private sector, and, 
ultimately, individuals and families. In addition, we believe our planning for an in- 
fluenza pandemic is part of an all-hazards approach. The gains we make in in- 
creased preparedness and response capability for pandemic influenza will help us 
across the spectrum of public health emergencies and disasters. 

Enhanced State and Local Preparedness 

By the end of this year, the Department will have awarded over $600 million in 
emergency supplemental funding through the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) and ASPR to 62 awardees: 50 states, five U.S. territories, three Free- 
ly Associated States of the Pacific, New York City, Los Angeles County, Chicago, 
and the District of Columbia to upgrade state and local capacity in regard to pan- 
demic influenza preparedness. The funding has occurred in three general phases: 

Phase 1 — $100 Million 

Senior HHS officials, led by Secretary Leavitt, conducted Pandemic Influenza Pre- 
paredness Summits in every state to facilitate community-wide planning and to pro- 
mote shared responsibility for pandemic preparedness. To assess gaps in pandemic 
preparedness and guide preparedness investments, CDC created an assessment tool 
for awardees to use in evaluating their own jurisdiction’s current state of prepared- 
ness. 

The awardees were required to submit: (1) a gap analysis; (2) a proposed approach 
to filling the identified gaps; and (3) an associated budget for the critical tasks nec- 
essary to address those gaps. High priority areas being addressed include: 
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• Exercising pandemic incident command systems, 

• Linking animal and human surveillance systems, 

• Augmenting laboratory capacity, 

• Plans for vaccine and antiviral distribution, mortuary affairs, and continuity 
of essential functions 

Phase 2 — $250 Million ($225 million for four priority activities and $25 million for 
competitive demonstration projects) 

Of the Phase 2 funds, $225 million were used for four priority activities: (1) work 
with jurisdictional colleagues in emergency management, community organizations 
and other agencies to develop a jurisdictional workplan to address gaps identified 
by the assessment process; (2) develop and exercise an antiviral drug distribution 
plan; (3) develop a pandemic exercise schedule to include — at a minimum — medical 
surge, mass prophylaxis, non-pharmaceutical public health interventions and the 
antiviral drug distribution exercises; and (4) submit the jurisdictional pandemic in- 
fluenza operational plan. 

Three planning priorities were targeted — state/local exercises of key plans (mass 
vaccination using seasonal flu clinics, community containment, medical surge); de- 
veloping antiviral distribution plans; and review of statewide pandemic influenza 
plans. 

• 85% of the awardees used seasonal influenza vaccination clinics to exercise 
mass prophyleixis plans (Highlights — some state medical boards used Emer- 
gency Medical Technicians (EMTs) and paramedics to act as vaccinators to re- 
duce the burden on public health staff; some states used drive-through clinics 
to increase throughput and enforce social distancing.) 

• 83% of the awardees participated in tabletop exercises of non-pharmaceutical 
interventions and plans to contain the spread of pandemic influenza. (Emphasis 
on school closing decisions and discouragement of large public gatherings; the 
majority of awardees responded that gaps in their existing plans were identified 
and that further planning refinements are necessary to produce viable and exe- 
cutable plans. Funding in Phase 3 will help address these gaps.) 

• Over 60% of the awardees reported conducting exercises of antiviral distribu- 
tion plans. 

• The public health and medical components of this funding supplement have 
included two of the Target Capabilities identified as part of National Prepared- 
ness under Homeland Security Presidential Directive 8: Mass Prophylaxis and 
Medical Surge. 

• 97% of the awardees have submitted pandemic influenza operational plans 
that involve interaction and partnership with law enforcement and emergency 
management (antiviral distribution), education, and business sectors (commu- 
nity mitigation and continuity of operations). 

The remaining $25 million Phase 2 funds will be used to make pandemic influ- 
enza emergency supplemental awards based on performance. The funds will be 
awarded competitively to awardees that successfully propose a plan to develop, im- 
plement and evaluate pandemic influenza interventions. Proposals will be solicited 
for public health interventions for which there are few data, unclear consequences, 
or inconclusive effectiveness. 

Phase 3 — $250 Million Available. 

CDC has awarded $175 million of Phase 3 funding to support awardees’ efforts 
to fill gaps identified in Phases 1 and 2. The awardees will be required to utilize 
the tools developed under the auspices of the Homeland Security Exercise Evalua- 
tion Program to create planning, training, and exercise evaluation programs. A total 
of $75 million will be awarded as supplements to the 62 entities that currently re- 
ceive awards through the Hospital Preparedness Program (HPP) cooperative agree- 
ments. Applications are due in October 2007. 

The HPP transferred from the HHS Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion (HRSA) to ASPR in March of this year as directed under the PAHPA. The Pro- 
gram has continued to focus on enhancing surge capacity. Priorities for Medical 
Surge that were evaluated as part of the state plan review are as follows: 

• States have the ability to report available beds which is a requirement in the 
2006 Hospital Preparedness Program Cooperative Agreement, 

• Effective use of civilian volunteers as part of the Emergency System for Ad- 
vance Registration of Volunteer Health Professionals (ESAR-VHP) and Medical 
Reserve (3orps (MRC) programs, 

• Planning for Alternate Care Sites, 

• Development of Health Care Coalitions that promote effective sharing of re- 
sources in surge situations — Will be funding 10 partnership demonstration 
projects for $18.1 million in fiscal year 2007, and 
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• Plans for providing the highest possible standards of care in situations of 
scarce resources. ASPR partnered with the HHS Agency for Healthcare Re- 
search and Quality (AHRQ) in the development of a Community Planning 
Guide on Mass Medical Care with Scarce Resources. The guide includes a pan- 
demic influenza case study. 

The remainder of the Phase 3 funding has been allocated to the HPP program 
for upgrading state and local pandemic influenza preparedness capacities. This 
funding will establish stockpiles of critical medical equipment and supplies, as well 
as be used to develop plans for maintenance, distribution and sharing of those re- 
sources. This funding may also be used to support the planning and development 
of alternate care sites (ACS) and medical surge exercises for pandemic influenza. 
Examples of allowable activities include: 

• Stockpiles of ventilators, ancillary supplies and oxygen, 

• Personal protective equipment (PPE) and infection control supplies, 

• Alternate care sites — staffing, operational plans and exercises, 

• Mass fatality plans and equipment and supplies, and 

• Medical surge exercises. 

TSCountermeasure Procurement and Advanced Development 

HHS has also made tremendous progress in addressing the Pandemic influenza 
medical countermeasure goals that emanate from the HSC Implementation Plan. 

These goals are listed on the table below. 


Vaccine 

To establish and maintain a dynamic pre-pandemic influenza vaccine stockpile avail- 

Goal #1 

able for 20 million persons: H5N1 stockpiles (40 million doses) 

Vaccine 

To provide pandemic vaccine to all U.S. citizens within 6 months of a pandemic 

Goal #2 

declaration: pandemic vaccine (600 milliondoses) 

Antivirals 

To provide intiuenza antiviral drug stockpiles tor treatment of pandemic illness for 

Goal #1 

25% of U.S. population who we estimate will become clinically ill during a pandemic 


(75 million treatment courses') 

Antivirals 

To provide influenza antiviral drug stockpiled for strategic limited containment at the 

Goal #2 

onset of a pandemic (6 million treatment courses) 

Diagnostics 

To develop new high throughput laboratory and Point of Care influenza diagnostics for 

Goal #1 

pandemic virus detection 


• Advanced Development: 

• Cell-based vaccines. Current influenza vaccines are based on influenza virus 
grown in fertilized chicken eggs. In an effort to modernize influenza vaccine 
manufacturing for greater flexibility and less vulnerability, and to increase do- 
mestic manufacturing capacity with the potential for surge production, six con- 
tracts were awarded in 2005-06 for $1.1 billion to develop seasonal and pan- 
demic cell-based influenza vaccines towards U.S. -licensure. In 2007 three manu- 
facturers will begin late stage pivotal clinical evaluation of their cell-based in- 
fluenza vaccines with sights set on Biologies License Application (BLA) submis- 
sions to FDA in 2008. Further, one manufacturer has already broken ground 
on new state-of-the art cell-based influenza vaccine manufacturing facilities in 
North Carolina with completion scheduled in 2010. The ultimate goal here is 
to strengthen the U.S. domestic manufacturing system and to ensure adequate 
U.S. -based production capability. 

• Antigen-sparing vaccines. To stretch the domestic pre-pandemic influenza vac- 
cine manufacturing capacity further and to provide vaccines with broad cross- 
protective immunity, three contracts were awarded in January 2007 for $133 
million to develop antigen-sparing pandemic influenza vaccines towards U.S.-li- 
censure. These H6N1 vaccine candidates formulated with new adjuvants show 
great promise in mid-stage clinical evaluation with expectations that one or 
more will be submitted as BLAs in 2008 for licensure. An adjuvant is a vaccine 
additive that amplifies the immune response. HHS is coordinating studies with 
a number of manufacturers to determine whether these adjuvants can be used 
safely and effectively with H5N1 vaccine antigens currently in the stockpile 
that have been produced by different manufacturers — a key step toward expan- 
sion of the pre-pandemic vaccine stockpile supply. 


^This figure assumes a severe, 1918-like pandemic. 
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• Next generation vaccines. Our investments in cell culture technology men- 
tioned above will expand production capability. Because of the time vaccine pro- 
duction takes (20 — 23 weeks from identification of the pandemic virus), we are 
also investing in next generation vaccines with shorter production timelines. To 
provide pandemic vaccine earlier after the onset of a pandemic, a synopsis for 
a contract solicitation was issued in August 2007 to seek proposals for advanced 
development of next generation recombinant influenza vaccines over the next 
3 — 6 years with the goal of accelerating the development of new vaccine tech- 
nologies that will greatly shorten vaccine production timelines in a pandemic. 

• Antivirals. Until recently, there was little incentive for manufacturers to de- 
velop new approaches to treat influenza. Currently, we have only two classes 
of antiviral drugs that are effective against influenza. Only one of those classes 
of drugs, the neuraminidase inhibitors (oseltamivir [Tamiflu®] and zanamivir 
[Relenza®]), is being actively stockpiled because of the development of resist- 
ance to the older class of antiviral drugs. As our options are limited, we need 
new antiviral candidates in case clinically significant resistance to our current 
stockpile of antiviral drugs develops. To promote the advanced development of 
new influenza antiviral drugs towards U.S.-licensure, a contract was awarded 
in January 2007 for $102 million to develop peramivir, a neuraminidase inhib- 
itor that may be administered in life-threatening influenza illnesses. This drug 
is in mid-stage clinical evaluation presently. In 2008 more influenza antiviral 
drug candidates will emerge in the pipeline that may be ready for advanced de- 
velopment and eligible for funding. We need new antiviral candidates should 
the viruses become resistant to the currently available antivirals. 

Diagnostics. To provide healthcare professionals with a means to distinguish 
pandemic influenza viruses from other respiratory pathogens including seasonal 
influenza viruses, four contracts for $12 million were awarded in November 
2006 for development of rapid point-of-care diagnostic devices. By the end of 
2007, two of these devices will be evaluated independently for further clinical 
development with expectations of licensure submissions in 2009. Solicitations to 
award contracts for development of high throughput laboratory and single-use 
home diagnostics for pandemic influenza are also expected to be issued by the 
end of 2007. 

Ventilators. To close the enormous gap in the availability of ventilators, which 
will be essential to treat severely-ill patients during an influenza pandemic, a 
Blue — Ribbon Panel will be assembled this fall to establish the product require- 
ments for a next generation affordable, mobile ventilator. A contract solicitation 
will be issued early in 2008 for the advanced development of next generation 
ventilators. 

• Federal Stockpile Acquisitions. 

• Vaccines. To establish pre-pandemic vaccine stockpiles, multiple contracts 
have been awarded for over $900 million between 2004 and 2007 to U.S. -li- 
censed influenza vaccine manufacturers to develop and produce at commercial 
scale using licensed manufacturing processes and facilities for egg-based inac- 
tivated split H5N1 vaccines against multiple virus clades. These stockpiling ef- 
forts led to the U.S. licensure of the first H5N1 vaccine in April 2007. To date 
15 million vaccine single antigen doses have been manufactured as bulk vaccine 
product, and 11 million more doses will be manufactured this fall for a total 
of 26 million by the end of 2007. I should note, however, that while pre-pan- 
demic vaccine stockpiles are based on our best assumptions of what virus 
strains are likely to present during a pandemic, they may not closely match the 
virus that actually arrives. Finally, Secretary Leavitt issued a Pandemic Re- 
sponse Emergency Preparedness Act declaration in January 2007 to provide 
comprehensive liability immunity for manufacturers and administrators of 
H5N1 influenza vaccines. 

Antiviral Drugs. The Pandemic Influenza Plan seeks to ensure the availability 
of antiviral treatment courses for 25 percent of the U.S. population or 81 million 
treatment courses. To meet the federal stockpile goal of 50 million treatment 
courses of influenza antiviral drugs for treatment during a pandemic, 37.5 mil- 
lion treatment courses of U.S.-licensed neuraminidase inhibitors were pur- 
chased in 2006-07 and delivered to the Strategic National Stockpile (SNS). The 
U.S. now has domestic manufacturing capabilities for these drugs. The remain- 
ing 12.5 million treatment courses will be purchased in fiscal year 08 upon ap- 
proval of the pending appropriation request. To assist States in meeting their 
collective pandemic stockpile goal of 31 million treatment courses of influenza 
antiviral drugs, $170 million was allocated to subsidize state purchases made 
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using a federal contract with manufacturers of antiviral drugs. To date the 
States have purchased 15.1 million treatment courses of influenza antivirals for 
their stockpiles and are expected to reach the overall goal hy July 2008. 
Ventilators. The SNS will purchase 2000 new ventilators in 2007 for distribu- 
tion during a pandemic or as required in other all hazards incidents and states 
can invest in ventilator procurements through the investments being managed 
through the HPP program. 

• Syringes. The SNS will purchase in excess of 20 million syringe/needle units 
in 2007 for usage with pre-pandemic influenza vaccines. 

• Infrastructure Building. 

• Vaccines. To utilize existing facilities for pandemic influenza vaccine manu- 
facturing, two contracts were awarded in May 2007 for $133 million for retro- 
fitting existing domestic biological manufacturing facilities for production of 
egg-based influenza vaccines and providing warm base operations for up to five 
years. A contract solicitation for proposals to establish new domestic cell-based 
influenza vaccine manufacturing facilities is also expected in 2008 with manu- 
facturing capacity requirements of at least 150 milliondoses of pandemic vaccine 
within six months. 

While we have been making great strides with procurement and advanced devel- 
opment we have also drafted guidance on how to maximize these investments. We 
believe it’s important to work with stakeholders in order to finalize that guidance, 
and that preparedness is best achieved not just by focusing on producing additional 
products, but by assuring that they are deployed and used optimally. This requires 
leadership in developing guidance and promoting preparedness, consultation with 
those who have a critical role in implementation (including states and professional 
societies), and understanding and overcoming any barriers to achieving success. 

Federal Preparedness Planning 

For the past six months, ASPR has been a lead partner in the development of 
a U.S. Government- wide Pandemic Influenza Strategic Plan, which describes what 
steps Federal Departments will take to respond to the emergence of a novel influ- 
enza virus abroad and here in the homeland. This strategic planning process further 
codifies the HHS public health and medical responsibility to mitigate illness and re- 
duce deaths during a pandemic through the provision of medical countermeasures 
and materiel, community mitigation guidance, necessary laboratory and surveillance 
tools, and some of the nation’s finest public health and medical emergency response 
personnel. 

The Department’s operational plan for pandemic influenza response details how 
HHS will fulfill its important responsibilities and how ASPR will coordinate the de- 
ployment and utilization of HHS assets and expertise. This plan, or playbook as we 
call it, will be further refined in the coming months to ensure a seamless integration 
with the U.S. Government-wide Plan. Further, HHS Operating Divisions including 
the CDC are developing their own detailed operational plans that are aligned with 
the Department’s plan to enable a cohesive Departmental preparedness approach. 
A goal for next year is to work with states to develop regional playbooks that will 
continue to promote integrated planning across all tiers of government. 

HHS held a number of exercises to test the operational plans I have described. 
ASPR hosted Department-wide exercises with senior leadership to test how we will 
leverage the full scope of HHS resources and capabilities in response to pandemic 
influenza. ASPR has pre-identified six Senior Federal Officials to work in coordina- 
tion with the pre-designated Pandemic Influenza Principal Federal Officials, and 
our Senior Federal Officials are engaged in State-sponsored exercises taking place 
in their regions. In addition, CDC launched an extensive exercise program to iden- 
tify planning gaps and stretch the limits of their assumptions and response strate- 
gies. 

The last two exercises have included state participation to promote seamless pre- 
paredness integration across the different tiers of response. The state participants 
were actively involved in the planning meetings leading up to the conduct of both 
of these CDC-sponsored exercises. 

• April 25 — 27, 2007: coordinated activities with State Emergency Operations 
Centers (EOCs) and State Health Department EOCs from three states (Arkan- 
sas, Florida and Ohio). 

• August 14 — 16: CDC Pan Flu Surge exercise, where representatives from five 
states (Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Michigan and Ohio) served in our Exercise 
Control Group to replicate the activities of their states and those of other states 
that were not actively represented. 
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The CDC’s Division of Strategic National Stockpile (DSNS) also conducted a num- 
ber of exercises. For example: 

— Operation Wild Canary, a full scale exercise executed in partnership with the 
State of Iowa. The purpose of the exercise was to test antiviral distribution from 
the federal stockpile down to the local treatment facility. During the exercise 
the DSNS deployed training material exactly replicating Iowa’s pro-rata alloca- 
tion of antiviral drugs to the state receipt, stage, and store site in Des Moines. 
From there the state sent antiviral drugs on a pre-established allocation to dis- 
tribution hubs throughout the state. Local treatment facilities then received 
their antiviral allocation from the distribution hubs. 

Some examples of state and local promising practices in pandemic influenza ac- 
tivities include: 

— Maine 

• Formed pandemic influenza workgroups on all levels including: 

• Statewide Steering Committee including public constituents 

• County Pandemic Influenza Planning Groups including public con- 
stituents and association and governmental members at the county and 
local level. 

• Intergovernmental Pandemic Influenza Planning Committee includ- 
ing the Departments of Agriculture and Inland Fisheries, the Maine 
Emergency Management Agency, and Maine Emergency Medical Serv- 
ices. 

— Wisconsin 

The state has significantly improved planning for treatment centers resources and 
personnel. As a result of pandemic influenza planning the state has a better under- 
standing of their treatment facilities’ capabilities, as well as an accurate location 
and point of contacts for each treatment facility, which has helped to improve their 
overall level of preparedness. 

— Atlanta, Georgia and Los Angeles County, California 

• Both cities are working with the Business Executives for National Secu- 
rity (BENS) to engage local corporations in preparedness planning. 

• In an upcoming exercise drill, the L.A. Business Force/Homeland Security 
Advisory Council will be the first private-sector representative ever in- 
cluded in a security exercise at the vital Port of Los Angeles/Long Beach, 
the gateway for 40 percent of all U.S. trade. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the progress HHS has made in national 
preparedness for pandemic influenza. With your leadership and support, we have 
made substantial progress. The threat remains real, and we have much left to do 
to ensure that we meet our mission of a Nation prepared for a potential influenza 
pandemic. 

This concludes my testimony. I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Dr. Vanderwagen. 

I thank all the witnesses for their testimony. Each of the mem- 
bers will have 5 minutes to question the panel. And I now recog- 
nize myself for questions. 

Again, I want to thank you all for your testimony. Let me ad- 
dress a question to the panel. 

To me, it would seem that an effective system of planning and 
response to pandemic influenza is one in which it would have 
broad-ranging benefits in other areas of public health threat, 
whether naturally occurring or manmade. 

So my question would be how does pandemic flu planning help 
in other ways? And what are we doing to ensure that it is helping 
in other ways? 

Again, it would seem to me that we should be thinking about 
this as we develop plans so that we might spend dollars more effi- 
ciently. 

Dr. Jolly. I will begin, sir. I think that you are correct. There 
are a number of ways in which a pandemic planning process can 
assist other planning processes. 
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In the health focus, which I think Admiral Vanderwagen will 
focus on, there are certainly some areas of synergy. And outside of 
the purely health realm, when we think of operations of critical in- 
frastructures, continuity planning and complex organizational 
structures that may be required for complex crises, the pandemic 
planning we have done related to those issues certainly can help 
those. 

There are some unique aspects, as we have discussed, with pan- 
demic — the length of time that it lasts, the wave nature and some 
of the specific issues. But some of those continuity planning proc- 
esses and the operational planning at the federal level certainly 
apply to those. 

And we have really taken the tack now of trying to apply those 
to a broader set of hazards. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes, I agree with Til wholeheartedly, and I 
will just give you one example. And, sir, I have been to your state, 
Rhode Island, and visited the Rhode Island Medical Center, visited 
with the staff up there. 

There are great examples of how all-hazards preparedness as ap- 
plied to pandemic or any other disaster are demonstrated, and I ex- 
pect that we will hear some of that today. 

This first part of the week I was down in North Carolina for a 
couple of days visiting with them around their planning. And last 
year alone in North Carolina, they conducted 87 exercises for pan- 
demic flu. 

But what was clear was that they were using assets that they 
would deploy and involve in just about any sort of hazard. Hurri- 
cane is one that they live with frequently there in North Carolina. 

But the exercises, while focused on pandemic flu and some of the 
unique qualities, as Til suggested, they were exercising the whole 
system — the communication between public safety and health, the 
delivery of assets to communities, and that could be for any infec- 
tious disease or other demand. 

So I think there are some great examples where the states and 
localities really are using pandemic to build an all-hazards re- 
sponse base while having the unique capabilities for pandemic. 

Ms. Steinhardt. If I can just add to Dr. Vanderwagen’s com- 
ments, the important thing in any emergency that requires the 
enormous amount of coordination across multiple sectors and mul- 
tiple actors is building those relationships before emergencies 
occur. 

You can’t start getting to know people in the middle of an emer- 
gency. So having those relationships in place, understanding who 
one is supposed to turn to — all of that is very vital to being able 
to respond effectively in an emergency. 

And so any kind of planning and exercising that forges those re- 
lationships is going to benefit us in any emergency. 

Mr. Langevin. Let me follow up with this. Some would argue 
that the grant strategy — the grants that are offered to states, for 
example, are not well coordinated and that, you know, you can 
spend money if it is for preparedness for pandemic flu, but you are 
not able to spend that money in other areas that could be part of 
the response system to a public health threat. 
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And someone argued that there is not good coordination in how 
you are writing and offering grants to states and other areas. 

So can you comment on that, you know, the coordination between 
DHS and HHS grants, for example? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes. And there is a real risk there of a dis- 
connect and bureaucratic silos at play. 

But I think that the most recent amount of money that we pro- 
vided to the states, $75 million for pandemic flu, included guidance 
that would allow them to purchase assets that have utility in other 
than pandemic flu — ventilators, for instance, may be useful in a va- 
riety of settings not limited to pandemic flu. 

In terms of engagement with our DHS colleagues — and again, I 
will give you a North Carolina example. They were looking to de- 
velop a paratransit capability for evacuation of patients with spe- 
cial needs. 

And what they were able to do was merge USERA grants, CDC 
grants and the ASPR Hospital Preparedness grants using the au- 
thorities of each one of those to put together a package that would 
allow them to purchase and have constructed the appropriate para- 
transit equipment. 

It takes extreme work and communication on our part at the fed- 
eral level, but I think the states that have been most successful 
also take a collaborative internal approach to this where they look 
at all the grants and they look at how they can use it for the ends 
that they are really trying to achieve. 

So I think it takes work at both the federal level and the state 
level to try and make those work effectively together. 

Dr. Jolly. And I would concur with Admiral Vanderwagen and 
Ms. Steinhardt that the opportunities in pandemic preparedness 
based on the grant funding for pandemic really play out in overall 
all-hazards preparedness, giving public health, emergency manage- 
ment, security, law enforcement — all the elements that come to 
play in complex crises — an opportunity to sit down together and go 
through scenarios, while mostly focused on pandemic in this case, 
allow them to get to know each other, get to know their various 
needs and the unique aspects of their roles, and help to coordinate 
those, and can only have benefits for other crises. 

Ms. Steinhardt. I hope to be able to answer your question bet- 
ter in a few months, because we are actually looking at these 
issues of state and local planning and exercising currently in an 
ongoing engagement for this committee. 

But I want to say now that one of the things we have observed 
is that this is a longstanding, I think, challenge to better integrate 
not only the funding but the communities themselves of public 
health and emergency management. 

They still speak different languages. They have different vocabu- 
laries. They are getting to know one another. And I think around 
pandemic planning is the immediate task at hand, but it will work 
in other areas as well. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. 

Let me turn to the GAO, to Ms. Steinhardt, for a minute. I was 
troubled when I read in the GAO’s report on the National Strategy 
that both the Secretary of Homeland Security and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services would be co-leaders during an influ- 
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enza pandemic but that how they would actually lead at the same 
time has not yet been made clear. 

You made reference to this in your opening statement. Could you 
expand on this finding? 

Ms. Steinhardt. This is a kind of new model for us in the fed- 
eral government to have these shared responsibilities. 

I think it is appropriate to recognize that for the major chal- 
lenges like pandemic influenza that face the nation that it does 
take the efforts of multiple departments and competencies. 

But how exactly that works still has to be figured out. That is 
why we argued so strongly for having tests and exercises. Only 
when you go through a simulation of an actual situation can those 
kinds of details be worked out. 

We understand it conceptually, but how it would work in practice 
we need to see. 

Mr. Langevin. As a follow up, Dr. Jolly and Dr. Vanderwagen, 
during a pandemic when would the Secretary of Homeland Security 
lead and when would the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
lead? 

Dr. Jolly. Well, under the construct, the Secretary of Homeland 
Security is responsible for overall domestic preparedness and inci- 
dent coordination at the federal level and would lead the overall 
federal activities, while the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices led the health and medical response, which is a very large job 
just by itself 

And our PFO group, our Principal Federal Official group, work- 
ing with HHS, FEMA, our operations — and others are working 
through the exact specifics of how that works down at the lower 
levels. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes. I agree with that. We, I think, under- 
stand ourselves as having a finite and discrete responsibility under 
the overall leadership of DHS. 

Where this becomes an incident that has national significance, 
there is no question, the leadership resides with the Secretary of 
Homeland Security. 

With regards to public messaging, with regards to strategic 
thinking about application of assets to the medical and public 
health piece, we have that responsibility, but that still resides 
under the overall leadership of the secretary of homeland security. 

And the constructs — that is, the actual operational planning — is 
as Til has described, and I think Ms. Steinhardt did as well. That 
operational construct is now being established. 

And in fact, we have tested it some in that Vice Admiral Crea 
and some of her folks have participated in CDC exercises around 
pandemic flu to begin to see how the health nests under her leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Langevin. Well, this is obviously an area we want to con- 
tinue to watch and to be involved in. Obviously, we can’t wait until 
an actual event occurs and hope that, you know, the left hand 
knows what the right hand is doing. 

And as Ms. Steinhardt pointed out, you know, conducting exer- 
cises and actually simulating this is really the best way to make 
sure it is going to function properly in the event that a national 
emergency like this would occur. 
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With that, I now recognize — well, actually, before I do that, let 
me just welcome the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Pascrell, 
who has joined us, and was an original member of the Homeland 
Security Committee when it was a select committee and left for a 
brief time when he went on the Ways and Means Committee. And 
now he is back joining us, as well as being on Ways and Means, 
also on the Homeland Security Committee. 

Welcome back. Bill. 

The chair now recognizes the gentleman from Texas for 5 min- 
utes for the purpose of questions. 

Mr. McCaul. I thank the chairman. 

I do want to welcome back Mr. Pascrell to the committee. It is 
good to have you here. 

As we approach the flu season, it is a joyful time of the year. I 
get to drag my five little children, kicking and screaming, to the 
doctor’s office, holding them down as they get their flu vaccines. 

We try to anticipate the next sort of mutation, if you will, in 
preparation for this vaccine, and overall I think we have been very 
fortunate in terms of our ability to predict and foresee. 

The issue with a pandemic would be a mutation that would be 
unforeseen, some sort of variation like the avian flu that suddenly 
becomes, you know, transmittable human to human. 

And that is a scenario that we obviously are most concerned 
with. And how do we stop it? As we all know, it has been about 
40 years since we have had one in this country, and we are long 
overdue for that. 

My first question is more science related. So for the two doctors 
that we have, in terms of vaccines, you know, it seems to me that 
in the event we have a pandemic that is an unforeseen mutation 
of a virus, the ability to quickly develop a vaccine would be key in 
terms of minimizing the loss of life. 

I know that there has been some research now going from egg- 
based to cell-based vaccines, and I would like to hear from you in 
terms of the progress that we have made in that regard in terms 
of developing, you know, vaccines that we can get to, you know, the 
market more quickly. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes. Well, it is an extremely good question, 
and one that we have really tried to focus on pretty steadily. 

Our investments have been with multiple manufacturers to de- 
velop cell-based technologies for production in this country. 

That doesn’t provide a tremendous amount of shortening of the 
time period from the time the virus is identified until you have a 
manufacturing capability to put it out there, but it is a cleaner, 
more modern and sophisticated technology that doesn’t depend on 
chickens for eggs. 

And in an avian flu, that is — ^you know, we have biosecurity and 
so on, but still, it is shifting to that new technology. 

Where we think there will be the breakthrough in terms of re- 
ducing the production time from the identification of virus to the 
actual production capability of vaccine at production levels is with 
the development of a recombinant vaccine. 

And we are about ready to award a contract for a producer of 
that, and we hope to have a couple producers in that game, not 
limited to one, that would allow us to see if, in fact, the promise 
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of an 8-week turnaround instead of a 20-week turnaround is as we 
think it might be. 

That combined with the developments now in adjuvant therapies 
added to the antigen — remember, the vaccine has an antigen that 
stimulates your immune system — now the technologies of devel- 
oping adjuvants that augment that immune response at a much 
lower dose of antigen. 

And the research in this area is also very promising. If it plays 
out, and there are clinical studies under way now to assure that 
they are safe and effective, as advertised — if that works out, it may 
give us a twentyfold increase in our existing pre-pandemic vaccine 
stockpiles. 

And in the future, if we have to produce a new vaccine, it will 
change the character of how much we need to develop an antigen 
in order to get a good vaccine with a good immune response. 

So progress is moving along very smartly in the technology and 
science arena here with vaccine development for influenza, particu- 
larly pandemic flu. 

Mr. McCaul. Can you forecast maybe the time frame that that 
technology would be available? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. I think the RPA that is the recombinant 
technology for this — proof of concept is out there. We are talking 
a year or so. 2010 we think we will have that available — is the way 
we are thinking about it. 

The adjuvants that I mentioned to you may occur sooner than 
that. In 2009, perhaps we will have final clinical efficacies, and ev- 
erybody will be convinced that we have got the safe product for pre- 
use. 

Mr. McCaul. Dr. Jolly? 

Dr. Jolly. We certainly support that. I think the planning and 
the community mitigation guidance and other strategies take into 
account the current situation, but we certainly support further re- 
search. 

And I think this argues for a couple of things. One, the vaccine 
research for pandemic can only benefit vaccine research for other 
diseases. 

And I think there is a wide range of things both in the emer- 
gency management realm and just in public health that this can 
really help. If this technology works for one, it can certainly work 
for others. 

I also applaud and sympathize with your efforts to get your fam- 
ily vaccinated. 

And that really argues for our increased vigilance and message 
to the public about seasonal flu and to really utilize the seasonal 
flu vaccine because seasonal flu is not a trivial matter just by itself 

Mr. McCaul. Well, I find it to be a very exciting and promising 
area, and the other — this is also sort of more science-based, but 
antivirals — where are we with those? 

And also, where are we with the stockpiles in the event of an 
outbreak? 

Obviously, as you mentioned. Dr. Vanderwagen, about the idea 
of them being used as both prophylactic and after exposure — do we 
have enough, say Tamifiu and other antivirals? Do we have enough 
stockpiled right now in the event there is a pandemic outbreak? 
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Dr. Vanderwagen. Well, let me answer the first part of that 
first, and that is where are we. We are on plan. You may recall 
that we strategically made the decision to purchase enough to treat 
everyone that we thought would he at risk and got ill. 

And so the planned investment was to purchase adequate 
amounts with our state partners to treat 25 percent of the popu- 
lation who we projected would he ill. We are on plan for that. 

The last purchases to fill out the 81 million treatment courses for 
that will occur in fiscal year 2008. 

With regards to the use of antivirals in prophylaxis, we made 
that strategic decision about purchasing for treatment because at 
the time, production capability was fairly limited, 15 million or so 
a year treatment courses. 

Now that production capability is much more robust than that, 
which gives us the opportunity to visit with our stakeholder part- 
ners — the states, businesses, even down to individuals and fami- 
lies — the question of where is the responsibility for shared acquisi- 
tion if, in fact, the science supports the use. 

And that is sort of a question that we are analyzing right now. 
What is the science base for using antivirals in a prophylaxis envi- 
ronment and what are the risks of doing that in terms of devel- 
oping resistance, for instance, and therefore losing the utility of the 
tool? 

We are also developing additional antivirals, at least one that at- 
tacks at the same spot that Relenza and Tamiflu — I am drawing 
a blank there — aging, what can I tell you — that is similar in action 
but can be delivered through the bloodstream parenterally, as we 
say in medicine, which for extremely sick people would be another 
alternative that would be very useful. 

So there are developments on the horizon. There are some gap 
questions to be answered both from a science perspective and from 
a shared responsibility perspective. 

But if, in fact, the science supported it and we worked out the 
shared responsibility, there is a potential use there in post-expo- 
sure prophylaxis and for those who are at high risk like medical 
workers of acquiring the disease. 

We know, for instance, in seasonal influenza 15 percent to 30 
percent of health workers in hospitals taking care of very ill people 
with flu get sick. So there is another target population at risk that 
we need to consider. 

Mr. McCaul. Ms. Steinhardt and Dr. Jolly, if you could comment 
on that as well, is our stockpile, national stockpile, of antivirals 
adequate to meet the need if a pandemic occurs this year? 

Ms. Steinhardt. Well, I can’t say that we have assessed that 
specifically, but I think a lot of it has to do with whether we 
change the use of antivirals. 

If we are using them just as treatment — and obviously, we don’t 
have enough to treat the entire population — or if we are going to 
use them prophylactically. 

But I must say that this is now the opportunity to think about 
if we do have limited supplies, whether of antivirals or vaccines, if 
we were to have pandemic influenza in the nearer term, what sort 
of priorities are we going to set for distributing those supplies. 
That is, I think, a key question for us. 
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Mr. McCaul. Dr. Jolly? 

Dr. Jolly. I would agree with Craig. We are building up the 
stockpile, and we are shifting from an analysis that involves purely 
treatment to potentially a larger amount of that for prophylaxis 
and trying to develop the science base, because there is no medi- 
cine that doesn’t have a risk associated with it, and there certainly 
are risks associated with wide use. 

And the other point I would make is that antivirals are not the 
entire answer. We really want to be careful to make everyone un- 
derstand that having an antiviral isn’t necessarily 100 percent cu- 
rative or preventative. 

But in fact, it is incorporated into a wide range of strategies that 
don’t include pharmaceuticals such as the community mitigation 
strategies that were led by the CDC with multiple agencies in- 
volved that are really part of the overall strategy. 

Mr. McCaul. I see my time has expired, but I want to close with 
the same point that the chairman made, and that is the exercises. 
I think there has been one exercise to date. Was that a tabletop 
or was that a field exercise? 

Ms. Steinhardt. It was a tabletop exercise, and it was before ac- 
tually the issuance of the Plan. 

Mr. McCaul. The Plan. Yes. 

I would strongly encourage. Dr. Jolly, that you consider con- 
ducting a field exercise in the event a pandemic broke out. 

I think having worked with the Joint Terrorism Task Forces in 
my prior lifetime, I think when you do these things in the field, you 
kind of get a better sense for who is supposed to be doing what in 
a real sense. 

So with that, I will yield whatever time in have left, which I see 
is zero. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Langevin. And then some. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Langevin. I thank the gentleman. 

And the chair now recognizes the gentleman from New Jersey for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to be back. 

I follow this issue very carefully, and I have some questions for 
the Rear Admiral Vanderwagen. 

I want to thank you for convening the hearing. I appreciate the 
administration appearing today. This is very important, because I 
believe that the sense of urgency shown by Congress and the ad- 
ministration has diminished, and not increased, in recent months. 

Despite the fact that the World Health Organization has now 
confirmed a total of 327 cases of avian flu and 199 deaths, includ- 
ing recent disturbing reports out of Vietnam Egypt and Indonesia. 

To date, I understand the administration has requested and Con- 
gress has appropriated $6.1 billion for implementation of the $7.1 
billion National Strategy on Pandemic Influenza, including $2.3 bil- 
lion most recently on the fiscal year 2006 emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill. 

This administration has been evasive in answering questions 
about why the funds allocated for the purchase of the antiviral 
drugs have not been spent to complete the stockpile. 
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I have here in my hand three letters. These three letters went 
to Secretary Leavitt from the House Republican leadership in June, 
one letter came from the House Democratic leadership in August, 
and the last letter is from Senator Thad Cochran, who wrote that 
letter to the Secretary in September. 

All of them ask the question why we have only purchased enough 
drugs for 15 percent of the population when the NSPI calls for 25 
percent of the population to be covered by the stockpile. 

And my first question to you. Rear Admiral, is why have these 
letters gone unanswered? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. I can’t speak to that, sir. I will have to ask 
that question of the executive secretary and the folks who manage 
the correspondence. 

Mr. Pascrell. You don’t know why the letters have been unan- 
swered. I mean, they came from all sectors of the campus here, and 
we still don’t have an answer for them. 

This committee doesn’t have an answer for them. The Congress 
doesn’t have an answer for them. Who in God’s name do you think 
you are kidding? Who do you believe we’ll believe on this side of 
the aisle — excuse me, if I may continue — the urgency of this situa- 
tion? 

Who do you think is going to believe you? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Let me go back to your first question. 

Mr. Pascrell. Sure. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. I have just been informed that two of those 
answers have been provided to the Hill for the first two of those, 
and we will provide documentation of that for you, sir. 

Mr. Pascrell. We don’t have those answers yet, and we would 
like to have those answers. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Right. 

Mr. Pascrell. Do you know what is contained in them? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. I haven’t seen them myself, no, but I 

Mr. Pascrell. In addition. Rear Admiral, how much of the fund- 
ing allocated to you has been set aside for antiviral purchases, and 
how much has been set aside for vaccine purchase and develop- 
ment? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Right. 

Mr. Pascrell. Have all of these funds been spent? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. We currently have obligated $3.2 billion, $2.4 
billion of that for vaccines including cell-based vaccines, antigen 
sparing activities, facilities retrofitting, international vaccine devel- 
opment, the H5N1 pre-pandemic stockpile. 

We have a total commitment of $796 million for antivirals. That 
includes $103 million for advanced development, $523 million for 
federal stockpiles and $170 million for state stockpiles. We have an 
additional $27 million invested in advanced diagnostics. 

Mr. Pascrell. So how much haven’t you spent? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. We have a balance remaining that is set 
aside in reserve for those advances that we have agreed to work 
with the vaccine companies to do. We are monitoring their 
progress. We have agreed to milestones. And when they achieve 
those milestones, we would continue to make investments. 
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That was our business arrangement with those producers, that 
if they hit certain milestones in production, we would then advance 
further investment. 

Mr. Pascrell. Why is it that we apparently had — and there is 
no seamless solution. We understand that. But why haven’t we 
used our capacity to purchase and stockpile the very drugs we 
know that work? 

And we have sent mixed signals to the pharmaceuticals. They 
are not going to continue to make these unless, you know, we pur- 
chase them. 

And if they have been tried, if they have been tested, it seems 
to me that we are circumventing the solution, not exercising ur- 
gency and talking about developing another set of solutions, which 
you know is going to be 3 years to 5 years. Let’s go back to the 
history of these things. 

I don’t understand that. Maybe you can help me understand. 

Dr. Vanderwagen. The investments that we were to make for 
antivirals for treatment are on plan. We have stated forthrightly 
that we would purchase X amount in 2007 and we would purchase 
the balance of that in 2008. There has been no real change in that 
plan. That is out there in the marketplace. That has been a con- 
sistent message from us. 

The advanced development investments we think by 2010 will 
have payoffs that have huge benefits for the population, as you 
may have heard me respond to Mr. McCaul. 

Mr. Pascrell. I think that, Mr. Chairman, if I may conclude — 
my time is up — I really still don’t sense the urgency that is nec- 
essary that on both sides of the aisle has been expressed and is not 
being implemented. 

And I would hope that through the chair and through the rank- 
ing member that this could be brought to bear, in that we can get 
the answers that they talk about in these letters, which started 4 
months ago, 5 months ago. 

And now we are hearing at this committee hearing that there are 
answers but they just haven’t gotten to us yet. Would you please 
follow up on that, sir? 

Mr. Langevin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. I can guarantee that to the gentleman. And I 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey for his questions. You clear- 
ly have not lost your passion for homeland security issues. I thank 
the gentleman. 

In consultation with the ranking member, what we would like to 
do — there are two votes on right now. Hopefully that will go quick- 
ly- 

We would like to go for a second round of questions with this 
panel, since many members are at markups and other meetings 
right now. We will go for a very brief second round with this panel 
and then go to the second panel when we return. 

I would say that we should be back here in about 20 minutes. 

With that, the committee stands in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Langevin. The committee will come to order. I thank the 
witnesses for waiting. 
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And I understand that at least two of our guests have a meeting 
at the White House actually for an exercise that is going on right 
now, so we are going to be very brief and adhere to the 5-minute 
rule, and hopefully we will get you out of here in just a couple of 
minutes. 

If I can talk to Dr. Jolly and Dr. Vanderwagen — let me address 
my questions there We were talking about earlier how we can bet- 
ter coordinate homeland security and HHS grants with respect to 
pandemic flu that could be also beneficial in other areas. 

Let me ask this. How can we better coordinate all public health 
grant monies, especially those that come from HHS? Again, my un- 
derstanding is that not all grants have common goals and perform- 
ance measures. 

My question is: is there a system in place at HHS to coordinate 
things like goals and performance measures, especially when there 
are multiple grants, perhaps some from CDC, some from the ASPR, 
dealing with the same topics, such as pandemic flu? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, and indeed, there is 
a fairly well defined process of planning that goes into the grant 
guidance that we provide, remembering that the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control’s investments are more targeted at public health types 
of interventions and public health programs at the community 
level, where the hospital preparedness dollars are really targeting 
the medical side of that. 

Our interest here is to see the public health and the medical 
community act in concert on these activities. And unfortunately, in 
this country, we had seen a large gap develop between the public 
health and medical communities. 

And one of our goals is to bring them into greater proximity. Ac- 
cordingly, we are not only trying to align the expectations from the 
grants, recognizing that public health is slightly different than clin- 
ical medicine, we are also now trying to bring our grants into the 
same time sequence as the DHS grants so that the states and com- 
munities are looking at the whole grant package in the same time 
frame rather than looking at one in March and then one in August 
and then maybe one in October. 

And so those are the active steps that we are taking. First meet- 
ing before we issue guidance to assure that they synchronize. And 
secondly, to try and fix the timing on our public health and hos- 
pital grants to align more closely with DHS and their timing. 

Dr. Jolly. And to add on Admiral Vanderwagen’s statement, Mr. 
Chairman, the timing and sequence are quite important, and also 
the content of the grants. 

We have an active effort now growing within DHS and HHS to 
communicate among those that are responsible for the grant guid- 
ance at one agency so that the other agency knows what that grant 
guidance is and can help to harmonize that. 

And one of the roles — as you know, our office is a relatively new 
office in Health Affairs. One of the roles of our division of medical 
readiness is to take a look at the DHS grants and also coordinate 
across the HHS grants and try to harmonize those. 

And it is going to be a stepwise process over time, but I think 
we can make some real improvements in that. 
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Mr. Langevin. Well, I plan to pay particularly close attention to 
that, and that will be part of our oversight as we go forward. I 
think it is beneficial for both departments and the country, and ul- 
timately the states and our citizens are going to benefit. 

Very quickly, for DHS and HHS once again, when we conduct ex- 
ercises — we spoke about exercises earlier here, and practice, and 
making sure that we are ironing out the issues before they actually 
occur. 

When we conduct exercises, it is important to conduct them in 
the most realistic way possible and, to the extent we can, use cur- 
rent requirements to show us how well we might do in future situ- 
ations. 

During a pandemic, DHS and HHS will be the lead federal agen- 
cies in terms of managing the response, as we discussed earlier. I 
believe that we should test our systems now using, for example, 
seasonal influenza as a proxy for pandemic influenza. 

So my question for you. Dr. Vanderwagen, is why don’t you take 
this year’s influenza season and make a concerted effort to see how 
many people we can vaccinate in the shortest period of time, basi- 
cally pretending that seasonal influenza is actually pandemic influ- 
enza? 

Can you get HHS programs such as the National Immunization 
Program to step up and work with other HHS entities and systems 
to exercise in this way? 

Dr. Vanderwagen. Yes, sir. And in fact, in 2006 I — you know, 
I live in Howard County up the road here, and the state of Mary- 
land was test driving its ability to deliver vaccines in an event of 
a pandemic by using the seasonal flu as the test bed. 

And essentially, they had a drive-through approach so that we 
could maintain social distancing and yet provide access to vaccines 
for the population. 

It took me 3 hours to get my vaccine, but it worked. And we are 
promoting more of that kind of use of vaccination opportunities as 
a test drive of how they would do mass prophylaxis in the environ- 
ment of a pandemic flu. 

I think that is a capital idea. Some states have done it. We are 
trying to promote it more holistically to all states. 

I think Dr. Gerberding on Wednesday this past week, a week 
ago, when she made the announcements regarding this year’s sea- 
sonal flu — that was one of the points that she tried to make. 

So I think we are on the same page with you, sir. It remains for 
us to demonstrate to you how that went off. 

Dr. Jolly. And I would agree that some of the operational ele- 
ments of vaccinating individuals and some of the other things — 
countermeasure issues can benefit from those types of exercises. 

That is a very good idea, and something that other states have 
tried and will continue to refine. 

And on some of the larger exercise issues, we have plans within 
our Principal Federal Official group to exercise within that group 
and then lead that into a series of leadership level interagency ex- 
ercises and to culminate in another cabinet-level exercise over a pe- 
riod of time as the schedule develops. 
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Mr. Langevin. Very good. Well, I see benefits across a range of 
areas in conducting such an exercise, so — well, I thank you for the 
answers. 

And I now recognize the gentleman from Texas for 5 minutes for 
questions. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be brief. We have a vote in, I think, 15 minutes. 

Ms. Steinhardt, you mentioned in your testimony certain gaps 
that are currently, in terms of our readiness, our preparedness. 

I would like, if you could, to focus on sort of the highlights of 
those gaps and how we can do a better job. 

Ms. Steinhardt. Yes, I would be happy to. Ones I think that I 
wanted to highlight in particular — first, the fact that there are — 
in the National Strategy and Plan there is no mention of the re- 
sources that are going to be required to carry out the Plan. There 
are well over 300 action items in the plan. 

Dr. Vanderwagen and Dr. Jolly mentioned earlier the vaccine 
program and supplemental appropriations. But there are many 
others that are called for in the Plan beyond those that are covered 
in the supplemental appropriations, and there is not even an esti- 
mate of what would be entailed. 

So that is one important gap. And certainly, from an oversight 
perspective, it is really critical. 

Another gap that we were particularly mindful of was the fact 
that state and local and tribal entities weren’t involved in actually 
producing the plan and preparing the plan. 

They are responsible for close to 100 of the action items, either 
as the lead or in some sort of support capacity, and yet they 
weren’t consulted when the plan was being developed, and that I 
think is something that needs to be addressed. 

And then the plan itself — within the plan there is no institu- 
tional process for updating it as new events unfold, as we learn 
from exercises and so on. There is no process to update the plan 
or to monitor progress on a regular basis. 

There are several others that we point out in our report and 
statement, but those are the ones I would highlight. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you. 

And I do want to thank the witnesses again. I think we have 
made some progress. And as Dr. Vanderwagen mentioned, I think 
we are partners in this, and so I look forward to working with you 
to make sure we are prepared. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. I thank the gentleman. 

And with that, no further questions. I thank the panel for their 
testimony, your presence here today and for the work that you are 
doing on behalf of the country. 

And we look forward to continuing oversight in this area and 
partnership with you in this effort. Thank you very much. 

With that, the first panel is dismissed. And if we can have the 
second panel come to the front. Very good. 

Well, gentlemen, thank you for being here. I want to welcome the 
second panel of witnesses. 

Our first witness is Dr. Anthony Cirillo, the chief of the Center 
for Emergency Preparedness and Response in the state of Rhode Is- 
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land Department of Health. He is also a practicing emergency room 
physician. 

In addition to that, prior to his present post, he was chief of 
emergency medicine at Pawtucket Memorial Hospital in Rhode Is- 
land. 

Welcome, Dr. Cirillo. 

Our second witness is Dr. Peter Shult. Dr. Shult is the director 
of the Communicable Disease Division and Emergency Laboratory 
Response and Chief Virologist of the Wisconsin State Laboratory of 
Hygiene. 

He is also clinical associate professor of the Department of Med- 
ical Microbiology and Immunology at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

Welcome. 

And our third witness is Dr. Michael Caldwell, commissioner of 
the Dutchess County Health Department of Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Dr. Caldwell is the immediate past president of the National 
Association of City and County Health Officials. 

He is also an internal medicine physician and a public health of- 
ficer with 12 years of experience in local public health practice. 

Our fourth witness is Dr. David Lakey, commissioner of the 
Texas Department of State Health Services. 

We want to welcome all of our panel here today. I thank all four 
of our witnesses for their service to their states and to the nation 
and again for being here today. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be inserted 
into the record. I now ask each witness to summarize his statement 
for 5 minutes, beginning with Dr. Cirillo. 

STATEMENT OF DR. L. ANTHOHY CIRILLO, CHIEF, CENTER 

FOR EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS AND RESPONSE, RHODE 

ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Dr. Cirillo. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to thank you for allowing me to testify today to discuss 
the current successes and ongoing challenges in planning and pre- 
paring for a pandemic influenza event. 

I would like to share with you my dual perspective as both the 
coordinator of public health emergency preparedness for our na- 
tion’s smallest state and as a practicing emergency physician in an 
urban community hospital. 

Today I can share with you that although significant progress 
has been made in preparing the public health and health care sec- 
tors for response to a pandemic, there is still considerable work 
that needs to be done, and there are challenges both in scope and 
depth of preparation that will need to be addressed in order for our 
country to meet the challenge of a pandemic event. 

In Rhode Island, the Department of Health serves as the sole 
public health agency within the state, as there is no other city-or 
county-based public health infrastructure. 

As such, the department is responsible for the administration of 
all traditional public health programs both promotional and 
protectional. 

The Center for Emergency Preparedness and Response oversees 
all public health emergency preparedness grants, including the 
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CDC Public Health Emergency Preparedness Grant and the Hos- 
pital Preparedness Program Grant administered through the office 
of the ASPR. 

Under the leadership of U.S. Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Michael Leavitt, who issued a challenge to prepare for a 
pandemic during his state visits in 2006, Rhode Island undertook 
a spectrum of activities. 

The successes that have been achieved in pandemic preparedness 
in Rhode Island have come, to a great extent, due to the strength 
of our partnerships and working relationships within the state and 
the New England region. 

In Rhode Island, we have strived to develop an integrated and 
coordinated system for the public health and health care sectors to 
respond to any public health emergency, including a pandemic. 

Ongoing coordination with our hospitals through the Hospital 
Preparedness Program facilitated the establishment of 10 health 
care coordinating service regions in the state in order to respond 
to the needs for health care during a pandemic. 

Stockpiling of critical supplies at the state level, including pa- 
tient care equipment, personal protective equipment, ventilators 
and other support materials has begun in order to provide an ini- 
tial cache of medical equipment needed to supply alternate care 
sites during a pandemic. 

Outreach and risk communication messaging in the senior com- 
munity, other special populations and the general public through 
brochures, newspaper inserts, classroom materials and public serv- 
ice announcements has already occurred. 

Regional interstate coordination in pandemic preparedness has 
also occurred among the six New England states and the state of 
New York. Each of these states has participated together in work 
groups focused on a number of pandemic topics. 

This collaborative effort resulted in a 2-day summit and a 
multistate tabletop exercise held to coordinate the interstate re- 
sponse to a pandemic. 

Despite the progress that I have described, there is still consider- 
able work to be done. Ongoing challenges include, number one, in- 
adequate funding and resources to purchase enough material to en- 
sure care of anticipated numbers of patients during a pandemic. 

Two, shifting and evolving federal grant priorities related to pan- 
demic flu and overall public health preparedness which create inef- 
ficiencies in program management. 

Three, the disincentives to the purchase of antiviral medications 
Tamiflu and Relenza due to exclusion from the shelf-life extension 
program of state health supplies of these medications. 

Now, as an emergency physician, I have personally witnessed the 
increasing demand for medical care being placed on hospital emer- 
gency departments. With the number of uninsured Americans now 
in excess of 47 million, more and more individuals do not have ap- 
propriate access to medical care. 

In the absence of a medical home, people who experience injury 
or illness will seek care in the one environment where they know 
they will never be turned away, and that is the emergency depart- 
ment. 
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However, emergency departments today are overcrowded. Surge 
capacity is diminished or being eliminated altogether. Ambulances 
are diverted to other hospitals. And the shortage of medical special- 
ists is worsening. 

According to data recently released by the CDC, emergency de- 
partment visits are at an all-time high of 115 million in 2005. That 
was an increase of five million visits in just 1 year alone. 

And from 1995 through 2005, emergency department visits in- 
creased by 20 percent, while the numb^er of functioning and oper- 
ating emergency departments decreased by 9 percent. 

Because of the extraordinary demands that a pandemic will place 
on the health care delivery system, it is imperative that we are 
able to engage the general public and encourage them to assume 
responsibility for their own preparedness. 

Just as the saying goes that all disasters are local, so is the re- 
sponse to a disaster. In the truest sense for a pandemic, this means 
that preparedness must begin with individuals, families, neighbor- 
hoods and communities. 

It is critical to the successful response that we develop a culture 
of preparedness in this country in order to ensure that those who 
have the means to prepare for themselves do so. 

If we can accomplish this, then the burden of response on govern- 
ment will be reduced so that scarce resources available can be 
shifted and allocated to those who are most at risk. 

In conclusion, I would like to share with you the following closing 
thoughts. States and local health entities are willing partners in 
the development of systems to respond to a pandemic event or 
other public health emergency. 

However, the resources and support of the federal government 
are essential to creating and sustaining the capability and capacity 
required to prepare for and respond to all public health emer- 
gencies. 

Incorporating new grant requirements and updates to national 
planning documents related to a pandemic or other public health 
emergency requires considerable time at the state and local level 
and utilization of resources in order to effectively reach the entire 
health care responder community and the general public. 

Therefore, it is critical that all federal preparedness programs re- 
lated to pandemic or other public health emergencies be more 
closely aligned and coordinated so that we at the state level can 
more effectively develop an appropriate response to all public 
health emergencies. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for 
the opportunity to discuss these important issues with you today 
and would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Dr. Cirillo follows:] 

Prepared Statement of L. Anthony Cirillo, MD, F.A.C.E.P 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is L. Anthony Cirillo, 
M.D., F.A.C.E.P. I serve as the Chief of the Center for Emergency Preparedness and 
Response (CEPR) for the State of Rhode Island Department of Health and as a prac- 
ticing emergency department physician employed by Emergency Medicine Physi- 
cians (EMP), a single specialty medical group practice. 

I would like to thank you for allowing me to testify today to discuss the current 
successes and ongoing challenges in planning and preparing for a pandemic influ- 
enza event. I would like to share with you my dual perspective as both the coordi- 
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nator of public health emergency preparedness for our nation’s smallest state and 
as a practicing emergency physician in an urban community hospital. As of today, 
I can share with you that although progress has been made in preparing the public 
health and healthcare sectors for response to a pandemic influenza event, there is 
still considerable work that needs to be done, and there are challenges both of scope 
and depth of preparation that will need to be addressed in order for our country 
to meet the challenge of a pandemic influenza event. 

The Rhode Island Experience 

The Rhode Island Department of Health serves as the sole public health agency 
within the state as there is no other city / county based public health infrastructure. 
As such, the department is responsible for the administration of all traditional pub- 
lic health promotional and protection programs, including Healthy People 2010, food 
and water protection, laboratory, epidemiology and disease control. Beginning in 
early 2006, the Center for Emergency Preparedness and Response (CEPR) was es- 
tablished by Dr. David Gifford, the Director of Health. CEPR was established to co- 
ordinate all public health emergency preparedness activities on behalf of the depart- 
ment. CEPR serves as the liaison entity, on behalf of HEALTH, for all other emer- 
gency preparedness efforts within the state and is the designated lead agency for 
Emergency Support Function 8 (ESE-8), Health & Medical, within the state’s Emer- 
gency Operations Plan. 

In my role as the Chief of CEPR, I serve as the Principal Investigator, on behalf 
of the department, for both the CDC Public Health Emergency Preparedness 
(PHEP) and the Hospital Preparedness Program grant administered through the of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for Preparedness and Response (ASPR) within the 
Department of Health & Human Services. In addition, CEPR serves as the rep- 
resentative entity in participation in the development of investment justifications 
under the Department of Homeland Security grant funded programs. 

The successes in pandemic preparedness in Rhode Island have come, to a great 
extent, due to the strength of our partnerships and working relationships within the 
state and the New England region. I would like to acknowledge here today, two 
other Rhode Islanders who represent key partners within the state with whom the 
Department of Health has worked closely with in these efforts. Mr. Thomas Kilday, 
who currently serves as the Homeland Security Grant Manager at the Rhode Island 
Emergency Management Agency, is a paramedic and previously served as the Pro- 
gram Manager for the Hospital Preparedness Program at the Department of Health. 
Mr. Peter Ginaitt, who currently serves as the Director of Emergency Preparedness 
for Lifespan, the state’s largest healthcare system, is a former state representative 
and retired Captain of Emergency Medical Services for the City of Warwick. 

In Rhode Island, we have strived to develop an integrated and coordinated system 
for the public health and healthcare systems to respond to a pandemic influenza 
event or other public health emergency. Ongoing coordination with our hospitals 
through the Hospital Preparedness Program facilitated the establishment of ten 
healthcare coordinating service regions in the state for pandemic influenza. In this 
model, each of the ten acute care hospitals within the state would serve as the co- 
ordinating entity for a geographic area. Utilizing the Hospital Incident Command 
System for management of healthcare in that area, each hospital will report to the 
Department of Health as the coordinating entity for all ESE-8 activities within the 
state. 

Volunteers during a pandemic event will be coordinated through Volunteer Recep- 
tion Centers (VCRs) which will be managed by the Volunteer Center of Rhode Is- 
land (VCRI), a non-profit organization with expertise in volunteer coordination. 
VCRI has been provided funding through the Pandemic Elu grants and has estab- 
lished a single, unified statewide volunteer management system. VCRI will be able 
to open ten volunteer reception centers simultaneously to manage volunteers 
throughout the state. Volunteers will be pre-credentialed utilizing the Emergency 
System for Advanced Registration of Volunteer Health Professionals (ESAR-VHP), 
another program funded under the Hospital Preparedness Program grant. 

Stockpiling of critical supplies including patient care equipment, personal protec- 
tive equipment, ventilators, and other support materials at the state level has begun 
in order to provide an initial cache of materials to equip Alternate Care Sites (ACS) 
in each of the hospital coordinated healthcare regions. 

Outreach and risk communication messaging to the senior community, other spe- 
cial populations, and the general public through brochures, newspaper inserts, class- 
room materials, and public service announcements has already occurred. 

Regional interstate cooperation in pandemic preparedness planning has also oc- 
curred among the six New England states and the State of New York. Early in 
2006, after US Secretary of Health and Human Services Michael Leavitt’s visits to 
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the states to discuss pandemic preparedness, coordinated planning and response to 
a pandemic event, representatives from each of the Departments of Health in seven 
states participated in workgroups on the following topics: 

1. Community Containment 

2. Personal Protective Equipment 

3. Antiviral Medication / Vaccine Utilization 

4. Laboratory Testing / Disease Surveillance 
6. Fatality Management 

6. Surge Capacity 

These workgroups met in person or by teleconference for- 3 months culminating in a 
two-day summit held in Boston in late tune 2006. These workgroups identitied oommon best practices 
among all the states, as well as the areas of ditfering response strategies. A key lesson trom the summit 
meeting was that in order for fhere to be effective public health response to a pandemio, this response 
needed to be coordinated with state governmental leadership and emergency management agencies as well. 
Theretore a tabletop exercise was held at the Naval War College in Newport, Rl in August 2006. Participating 
in this exercise was the seven states noted above as well as representatives trom the FEMA Region I and 
HHS Region I offices. 

Despite the progress referenced above, there is still considerable work to be done. 
Ongoing challenges include: 

1. Inadequate funding to purchase enough materiel to ensure care of anticipated 
numbers of patients during a pandemic influenza event, as federal funding for 
preparedness continues to decrease. 

2. Shifting and inconsistent federal grant priorities related to pandemic flu and 
overall public health emergency preparedness efforts which create inefficiencies 
in program management. 

3. Disincentives to the purchase of antivirals due to exclusion of state held 
cache from Shelf Life Extension Program (SLEP). 

4. Continued need to coordinate planning across state borders, especially in 
those states with multiple and close state borders. 

The Emergency Department Experience 

As a practicing emergency physician, I have personally witnessed and shared with 
my colleagues across the country, the increasing demand for clinical services being 
placed on emergency departments. With an increase in the number of uninsured 
Americans now in excess of 47 million, more and more individuals do not have ap- 
propriate access to medical care. In the absence of a medical home, people who expe- 
rience injury or illness of themselves or loved ones will seek care in the one environ- 
ment where they know they will never be turned away, the Emergency Department. 
Emergency departments are the health care safety net for everyone in this coun- 
try — the uninsured and the insured. 

Emergency departments are overcrowded, surge capacity is diminished or being 
eliminated altogether, ambulances are diverted to other hospitals, patients admitted 
to the hospital are waiting longer for transfer to inpatient beds, and the shortage 
of medical specialists is worsening. These are the findings of the Institute of Medi- 
cine (lOM) report “Hospital-Based Emergency Care: At the Breaking Point,” re- 
leased in June 2006. 

On June 29, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) released its 
results from its 2005 National Hospital Ambulatory Medical Care Survey 
(NHAMCS), the longest continuously running, nationally representative survey of 
hospital emergency department and hospital outpatient department use. 

According to the CDC data: 

• Emergency visits are at an all-time high of 115 million in 2005 — an increase 
of 5 million visits in one year. 

• From 1995 through 2005, the number of emergency department visits in- 
creased by 20%, from 96.5 million to 115.3 million visits annually. This rep- 
resents an average increase of more than 1.7 million visits per year. 

• During this same period, the number of hospital emergency departments de- 
creased by 9%, from 4,176 to 3,795. 

Hospitals and Emergency Departments in this country are being challenged to 
meet the everyday demand for healthcare services. As the population grows and 
ages there will be more people requiring healthcare services. As the number of unin- 
sured Americans increases, more and more of this care is provided without reim- 
bursement. The overall effect of this increase in demand for healthcare services at 
the emergency department and hospital level is to significantly reduce, and in many 
facilities eliminate, any surge capacity for response to a public health emergency, 
whether it is a pandemic event or a mass casualty incident. 

Every day emergency physicians save lives across America. Emergency depart- 
ments provide an essential community service and are the safety net of medical care 
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in this country. However, emergency departments are at the breaking point and ad- 
ditional resources and long-term solutions must be provided before systemic failure 
eliminates the ability of emergency physicians to provide care when and where it 
is needed. 

There is a secondary concerning effect of the increase in the demand being placed 
on hospitals and emergency departments that is a reluctance to invest in prepared- 
ness activities. As the healthcare delivery system has become more stressed, both 
in terms of volume of services and uncertainty in levels of reimbursement, there is 
an increased reluctance to expend financial resources on preparedness activities, 
both in support of training and exercises. Although regulatory demands on hospitals 
and other healthcare facilities to prepare for public health emergencies continue to 
increase, there is no reimbursement for such activities from private insurers. This 
puts a greater demand on funding for preparedness activities to come from federal 
or state sources. 

Hospitals today operate utilizing just-in-time inventory management systems, 
making the delivery of healthcare more cost-effective, but significantly reducing the 
on-hand availability of additional materiel needed to respond to large scale public 
health emergencies. Again, this places a greater demand on funding from federal 
or state sources to meet this critical need. 

Engaging and educating the largest part of the response pyramid. 

Given that it is unlikely that there will be adequate stockpiles of supplies and 
equipment for an entire pandemic event, it is imperative that we are able to engage 
the general public and encourage them to assume responsibility for their own pre- 
paredness. Just as the saying goes that “all disasters are local”, so is the response 
to a disaster. In the truest sense for a pandemic, this means that preparedness 
must begin with individuals, families, neighborhoods, and communities. 

It is this last challenge that is the most difficult, and likely the most important 
in ensuring that society at large will remain intact during a prolonged pandemic 
event. As the perception of risk of a pandemic event wanes in the media and general 
public, the receptiveness of the public to risk communication related to prepared- 
ness also wanes. 

It is critical to the successful response to a pandemic event that we develop a “cul- 
ture of preparedness” in this country, in order to ensure that those who have the 
means to prepare for themselves do so. If we can accomplish this through risk com- 
munication and broad-reaching educational programs, then the burden of response 
on government will be reduced so that scarce resources can be shifted to those who 
are most at risk. 

However, reaching and educating the base of the pyramid takes time. While those 
of us directly involved in preparedness activities can devote the necessary time to 
incorporate new information and plans regarding a pandemic or other public health 
emergency into our working knowledge, it is not the primary focus of the general 
public or other healthcare professionals. 

Conclusion 

States and our local healthcare partners are willing participants in the develop- 
ment of systems to respond to a pandemic event or other public health emergency. 
While the resources and support of the federal government is essential to the cre- 
ating and sustaining the capability and capacity required to sustain a response to 
a large scale ongoing incident like a pandemic event, the coordination of all large 
scale public health emergencies will be at the state and local level. 

It is important to understand that increased requirements to deliver training and 
undertake exercises and drills related to pandemic event or other public health 
emergencies require considerable planning time and utilization of resources in order 
to be effective. In many cases, these resources are being stretched very thinly, both 
at the state and healthcare facility level. As the requirements for delivery of more 
training, drills and exercises increase under federal grant programs it is critical that 
all federal preparedness grant programs related to pandemic influenza or other pub- 
lic health emergency be more closely aligned and coordinated so that we at the state 
level can more effectively develop an appropriate response to whatever public health 
emergency may occur. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
discuss these important issues with you this morning and would be happy to answer 
any questions at this time. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Dr. Cirillo. 

With that, I want to recognize Dr. Shult to summarize his state- 
ment for 5 minutes. 
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Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF PETER A. SHULT, DIRECTOR, COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES DIVISION, WISCONSIN STATE LABORATORY OF 

HYGIENE 

Mr. Shult. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I am here today representing the Association of Public 
Health Laboratories, of which the Wisconsin State Laboratory of 
Hygiene is a member. 

As the name implies, the APHL is the association for state and 
local governmental laboratories that perform testing of public 
health significance. 

In the event of an influenza pandemic, it is currently highly un- 
likely that a well-matched vaccine, the best countermeasure, will 
be available when a pandemic begins. 

Instead, current national plans call for the initiation of drastic 
community mitigation measures augmented with distribution of 
limited antiviral supplies to impede the pandemic’s progress. 

This will require documentation of the emergence of a novel in- 
fluenza virus and confirmation of sustained community trans- 
mission of the virus using highly specialized laboratory testing per- 
formed solely by a public health laboratory. 

Maintaining this capability and response readiness will be a 
challenge for the public health laboratory, given limited and now 
declining federal support and a greatly expanded role, well beyond 
diagnostic testing, in emergency preparedness and response. 

Public health laboratories are the leaders in laboratory prepared- 
ness and response efforts, key national security assets that serve 
as reference laboratories in the National Laboratory Response Net- 
work. 

These laboratories are capable of performing highly advanced, ac- 
curate tests that allow rapid detection and identification of biologi- 
cal agents of public health significance, including seasonal influ- 
enza strains and newly emergent subtypes of influenza with pan- 
demic potential such as the H5N1. 

This testing capability is critical to state and national influenza 
surveillance. 

Furthermore, because of the potential introduction of a novel 
virus into the tlnited States from international travelers, CDC now 
requires that states conduct this surveillance year-round. 

The public health laboratory must also work closely with private- 
sector laboratories that provide diagnostic testing to support pa- 
tient care, with agriculture and veterinary laboratories responsible 
for monitoring influenza within animal populations, and with a 
host of other public health and emergency first responder partners. 

Maintaining these networks is resource-intensive and difficult to 
accomplish without adequate funding. 

The public health laboratories are heavily reliant on the exper- 
tise at CDC — in this case, the CDC’s influenza division — to assist 
in outbreak response and to develop new methods for detection of 
influenza. 

The CDC is also critical in helping facilitate collaboration among 
laboratory partners to ensure adequate testing surge capacity is 
available for pandemic response. 
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DHS has created the Integrated Consortium of Laboratory Net- 
works to address coordination and integration of the different fed- 
eral level agency networks. 

However, the work of the ICLN has not yet been apparent to the 
front line public health laboratory serving an all-hazards mission 
with diminishing resources. 

Traditionally, public health laboratories have relied on state re- 
sources and minimal allotments from the CDC’s epidemiology and 
laboratory capacity funding to support laboratory influenza surveil- 
lance. 

Although further supplemental funding has been appropriated 
for pandemic influenza preparedness, to date few public health lab- 
oratories have benefitted from these funds, despite increased expec- 
tations for rapid testing and year-round surveillance. 

Only because of funding from the CDC’s public health emergency 
preparedness program has substantial laboratory emergency re- 
sponse infrastructure to respond to bioterrorism, pandemic influ- 
enza and other public health emergencies been developed. How- 
ever, this funding has also begun to decline. 

In conclusion, given the critical role of the public health labora- 
tory in detecting and monitoring both seasonal and novel poten- 
tially pandemic strains of influenza, as well as other potential pub- 
lic health threats, the substantial testing capabilities and capac- 
ities that have been developed and that I have described in my 
written testimony need to be sustained. 

And future improvements in diagnostic technology and net- 
working activities, such as communications and information-and 
data-sharing among laboratories and with response partners need 
to be made. 

Without sustained federal funding from CDC and other agencies, 
our ability to fulfill this pandemic and all-hazards public health 
and national security mission will be compromised. 

I ask your help in not letting this happen. Thank you very much, 
and I would be glad to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Shult follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Peter Shult 

My name is Dr. Peter Shult and I am here today representing the Association of 
Public Health Laboratories, APHL. I am currently the Director of the Commu- 
nicable Diseases Division of the Wisconsin State Laboratory of Hygiene. As its name 
implies, APHL is the association for state and local governmental laboratories that 
perform testing of public health significance. 

Public health agencies worldwide have been tasked with leading preparedness 
and response planning efforts necessary to minimize the impacts of seasonal influ- 
enza epidemics as well as the next pandemic. In the case of pandemic influenza, 
it is currently highly unlikely that a well-matched vaccine, the best countermeasure, 
will be available when a pandemic begins. In addition, sufficient supplies of influ- 
enza antiviral medications might not be available. Consequently, current national 
plans for pandemic response call for attempting to mitigate the effects of a pandemic 
early on by relying on strategies for case containment (isolation and quarantine), 
social distancing (school closures and social distancing of adults in the community 
and at work) and infection control (hand hygiene, cough etiquette). Initiation of 
these rather drastic measures will require documentation of emergence in the U.S. 
of a novel influenza A subtype and confirmation of sustained community trans- 
mission of the virus. This will require laboratory testing; the responsibility for this 
testing role will rest with the public health laboratory — state and local govern- 
mental laboratories tasked with supporting their public health jurisdictions in pre- 
paredness and response activities. 
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Role of the public health laboratory 

The public health laboratory is the leader in laboratory preparedness and re- 
sponse efforts. Public health laboratories, serve as reference labs in the Laboratory 
Response Network (LRN). They are a key national security asset, providing some 
of the most advanced and rapid testing available in the LRN. These laboratories are 
capable of performing tests to rapidly detect and identify highly dangerous biological 
agents. Public health laboratories also have established linkages with law enforce- 
ment, including the FBI, and utilize chain-of-custody and testing protocols con- 
sistent with legal evidentiary requirements. The state public health laboratory has 
developed a culture of emergency response. There is an expectation that we follow 
incident command structure, and that we have continuity-of-operations plans. We 
coordinate with other first responders, hazardous-materials teams and law enforce- 
ment on a regular basis responding to unknown threats and suspicious packages. 
We’re emergency responders from the lab perspective. 

The LRN was established to address only those agents that could be used for bio- 
logical terrorism (BT). However, since that time, the LRN has been utilized to ad- 
dress non-terrorism agents as well, an “all hazards” philosophy. At the state level, 
infrastructure developed as a result of funding from the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention’s (CDC) Public Health Emergency Preparedness (PHEP) Cooperative 
Agreements, like upgrading laboratory facility biosafety levels, purchasing state-of- 
the-art molecular detection equipment, and hiring staff with advanced diagnostics 
expertise, has significantly improved the public health laboratory’s ability to re- 
spond to emerging diseases. In Wisconsin, we could not have weathered the SARS, 
monkeypox and mumps outbreaks of recent years without the resources provided 
through the PHEP and LRN. These resources are also helping us improve annual 
influenza surveillance using state-of-the-art methods, and prepare for a potential 
pandemic. The public health laboratory will be an integral part of any public health 
response to pandemic influenza and must be included in comprehensive local, state 
or federal plans for preparedness and response. 

Laboratory results are critical for influenza surveillance and for public health de- 
cisions during both routine “seasonal” influenza and during pandemic alerts and 
pandemic periods. Public health laboratories contribute significantly to surveillance 
efforts within each state and to national surveillance efforts as members of a net- 
work of World Health Organization collaborating laboratories, coordinated in the 
U.S. by the CDC. Specifically, public health laboratories provide highly accurate and 
rapid testing for confirmation and identification of “seasonal” influenza strains as 
well as newly emergent subtypes of influenza such as H5N1. This testing incor- 
porates the use of newer state-of-the-art methods as well as traditional methods 
that require growing the virus. Laboratory testing is the only way to attribute “flu- 
like” illness to a specific pathogen, either influenza or one of the hundreds of other 
viral respiratory pathogens that circulate each year. 

In addition, during “seasonal” influenza, laboratory testing is critical to: 

• determine when, where and which strains and subtypes of influenza viruses 
are circulating; 

• monitor the extent and duration of the epidemic; 

• detect novel influenza subtypes such as H5N1; 

• optimize the use of vaccines and antivirals including monitoring for antiviral 
resistance 

Public health laboratories also provide virus samples to CDC for further charac- 
terization throughout “seasonal” and pandemic periods, and this information con- 
tributes to the selection of future vaccine strains. In fact, one of the viruses used 
to make last year’s vaccine came from the Wisconsin State Laboratory of Hygiene. 

Because of the potential introduction of a novel virus into the U.S. from inter- 
national travelers, CDC now requires that states conduct year-round surveillance. 
Although it has become commonplace these days to think of planning for a pan- 
demic only in terms of avian flu or more specifically H5N1, the reality is other avian 
influenza viruses have been implicated in human disease (including avian influenza 
H7N7, H9N2, H7N2, H7N3). It is essential that current influenza surveillance pro- 
grams provide for rapid detection of any novel strain. 

While the public health laboratory focus is on surveillance to support response 
and control measures, they must also work closely with private sector laboratories 
that provide diagnostic testing to support clinician diagnosis and treatment of their 
patients. Public health laboratories provide confirmatory testing for clinical labora- 
tories, education to clinicians and clinical labs regarding the use and interpretation 
of rapid influenza tests, and guidance for handling and submission of suspect pan- 
demic strains from clinical and physician office laboratories. These are resource in- 
tense activities that are difficult to maintain without funding. 
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During the early stages and throughout a pandemic, additional goals for diag- 
nostic testing at public health laboratories will include: 

• detecting and confirming initial cases of pandemic influenza in communities 
and confirming that sustained person-to-person transmission has occurred to 
initiate targeted community-level interventions including containment (isolation 
and quarantine), social distancing strategies and infection control; 

• differentiate patients with pandemic influenza from those infected with the 
“seasonal” strain or other respiratory viruses; 

• monitor the pandemic’s geographic and regional spread through laboratory 
testing; 

• measure the impact of interventions such as vaccination, antiviral therapy, 
and non-pharmacologic interventions; and 

• monitor the pandemic strain to determine the effectiveness of any vaccine 
(when available and the mergence of antiviral resistance 

In addition to these direct response roles, we provide the diagnostic expertise in 
the development of pandemic preparedness and response plans and their exercise 
within states, and provide faculty and expertise to support CDC laboratory training 
efforts domestically and internationally. Public health laboratories also maintain a 
close working relationship with agricultural and veterinary diagnostic laboratories 
to monitor influenza activity within animal populations that may impact human 
populations. 

While state public health laboratories have significant expertise in infectious dis- 
ease testing, we heavily rely on the expertise at CDC to assist in outbreaks, and 
develop new methods for detection of emerging pathogens that can rapidly be de- 
ployed to our laboratories. CDC’s influenza division has developed the advanced de- 
tection tools currently available in public health laboratories to detect and subtype 
the influenza A virus, to monitor seasonal circulating strains and detect novel vi- 
ruses strains. Beginning in 2003, CDC has provided protocols and training for state 
public health laboratories to perform real-time RT-PCR for molecular detection of 
Influenza A & B viruses, and for subtyping Influenza A HI, H3, H5 and H7 
subtypes. The currently circulating H5N1 strains have been undergoing rapid evo- 
lution, so it is essential that CDC continue to carefully monitor the performance of 
the real-time RT-PCR assays currently in use in public health laboratories by test- 
ing H5 samples received from other countries. 

The CDC is also working with APHL and other partners on other critical issues 
related to pandemic influenza response. I have no doubt with the first emergence 
of a pandemic influenza strain — particularly if it happens to be H5N1 — there will 
be a panic with consequent pressure on public health, including the laboratory, to 
respond immediately. How much laboratory capacity will be needed for surveillance 
and diagnostic support during the early stages of a perceived or real influenza pan- 
demic affecting the U.S.? What is the best way for public health and private sector 
laboratories to collaborate and support any surge in testing needs? There will, no 
doubt, be a need for other surge capacities to ensure adequate materials and sup- 
plies for diagnostic testing and enhanced transportation mechanisms to move these 
goods and supplies as well as patient specimens to the laboratories. 

It is important to point out that currently there exist no stockpiles of critical lab- 
oratory supplies and materials analogous to those developed for pharmaceuticals 
and other critical emergency response supplies. This could prove to be a critical 
shortfall! These questions and issues are currently being addressed through an 
APHL/CDC clinical laboratory partner’s workgroup. From a public health perspec- 
tive, it is assumed that as the pandemic peaks, every ill patient will not need lab- 
oratory testing. However, the demand for testing from patients and doctors will rap- 
idly outstrip testing capacities. These are critical issues that must be addressed pre- 
pandemic. APHL is also working with CDC to develop guidance on the use of var- 
ious diagnostic tests from the introduction of the novel strain, through the peak of 
the pandemic, and into the recovery period. 

Resources to support the public health laboratory 

Traditionally public health laboratories have relied on state resources and the 
CDC’s Epidemiology and Laboratory Capacity (ELC) funding to support lab- 
oratory influenza surveillance. In 2006, ELC provided $2.2 million to support epide- 
miology and laboratory activities for seasonal influenza surveillance across 50 
states. Although supplemental funding has been appropriated for pandemic influ- 
enza preparedness, to date many public health laboratories have not benefited from 
these funds, despite increased expectations for rapid testing and year-round surveil- 
lance. 

Substantial state public health laboratory capability and capacity to respond to 
bioterrorism, pandemic influenza and other public health emergencies has been de- 
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veloped in States over the last several years with the help of other federal funding 
sources. The degree to which this has been accomplished is related to the distribu- 
tion of this funding to public health laboratories which has been highly variable on 
a state-by-state basis both in terms of the type and amount of funding received and 
the period of time over which it was received. 

In general, Public Health Emergency Preparedness (PHEP) funding from 
the CDC has supported laboratories’ efforts to: 

• build state-of-the-art diagnostic capability and capacity for rapid and accurate 
laboratory diagnosis of primary agents of bioterrorism (BT) and other major 
public health threats such as SARS and pandemic influenza as a Laboratory 
Response Network Reference laboratory. 

• develop state-based networks of clinical laboratories, and provide them with 
emergency response and specimen shipping guidelines and protocols, 24/7/365 
state courier systems to ensure rapid transport of specimens, emergency mes- 
saging and electronic data sharing capabilities, training in diagnostic testing to 
recognize and rule-out the presence of priority bioterrorism agents or other 
agents of public health importance. 

• develop and support training programs for Hazardous Material teams to im- 
prove coordinated response to hazardous materials incidents involving “white 
powders” and other unknown substances, 

• to support preparedness and response planning and develop emergency re- 
sponse protocols with other response partners including state food testing and 
veterinary diagnostic laboratories,) and Federal (CDC, FBI, USPS) response 
agencies. 

The outcome of these efforts in Wisconsin and other states can be measured in 
part by the significant role the public health laboratory, with these enhanced capa- 
bilities and capacities, and the clinical laboratory networks, with whom they collabo- 
rate closely, played in a number of recent, high profile outbreaks including SARS 
(2003), Monkeypox (2003), pertussis (2003-06), mumps (2006), norovirus (2006-07) 
and the E.coli 0157:H7 spinach outbreak (2006) to name but a few. 

In addition to responding to bioterrorism, pandemic influenza and other public 
health threats, public health laboratories are serving an all-hazards mission, pro- 
viding environmental testing for bioterrorism and chemical terrorism agents, par- 
ticipating in the Food Emergency Response Network sponsored by FDA and USDA, 
and responding, sometimes daily, to a host of unknown threat emergencies. DHS 
has created the Integrated Consortium of Laboratory Networks to address coordina- 
tion and integration of the networks at the Federal level. The ICLN is charged with 
assuring coordination across the networks. The work of the ICLN has not yet been 
apparent to the front-line public health laboratory serving an all-hazards mission 
with diminishing resources. 

In Wisconsin and in many other states, substantial laboratory emergency re- 
sponse capability, capacity and infrastructure has been developed. But this is only 
the beginning of addressing laboratory needs; what has been built needs to be sus- 
tained and this is where the greatest problem may lie. 

Maintenance of what has been built in terms of emergency laboratory response 
capability much less continuous future improvements in diagnostic technology, in- 
formation and data sharing, etc. now may be in jeopardy. 

• Despite the ongoing threat of pandemic influenza and in the face of numerous 
infectious disease outbreaks many state and local public health laboratories 
have suffered recent substantial cuts in funding. In Wisconsin, fiscal year 2007 
PHEP funding to the public health laboratory was cut by nearly 60% and this 
cut will be carried over to fiscal year 2008. ELC funding to the Wisconsin public 
health laboratory also has dropped substantially over the past 5 years. 

• A number of state public health laboratories did not receive any ELC or Pan- 
demic Influenza Supplemental funding and received substantially less PHEP 
funding than Wisconsin because these funds were not allocated to them by their 
states. Further cuts to these public health laboratories would be devastating. 

• Costs (salaries, diagnostic equipment maintenance, materials, etc.) to main- 
tain this laboratory response infrastructure are significant and, in fact, are in- 
creasing and will continue to do so. 

• Direct state support of these emergency laboratory response efforts is variable 
and in many cases non-existent (this is the case in Wisconsin). This forces the 
laboratory to have to re-allocate their state funding allotment or perhaps col- 
lected fees to emergency preparedness and response at the expense of other lab- 
oratory activities that may still have public health importance. 

• The clinical laboratories, who will be on the front line in response to public 
health emergencies such as pandemic influenza and bioterrorism and with 
whom the state public health laboratories have formed critical partnerships are 
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now highly dependent on the public health laboratory for reference and confirm- 
atory testing, training, communications and data sharing, emergency response 
guidance, etc. And the fact is, in many circumstances, the public health labora- 
tory may not be able to mount an effective laboratory response to a public 
health emergency without their clinical lab partners. 

Federal funding must continue to sustain the laboratory capability and capacity 
necessary to effectively support the public health response to pandemic influenza, 
bioterrorism and other public health threats, and the expanding all-hazards mis- 
sion. What will be the outcome if funding of these laboratory efforts continues to 
diminish or is eliminated altogether? 

• Diagnostic capability and laboratory technical expertise needed to respond to 
current and future threats within the state public health laboratory, the na- 
tion’s LRN reference laboratories, will not be maintained. 

• Adequate staffing levels of diagnostic and support personnel will not be main- 
tained. This is a particularly bad outcome in terms of surge capacity needed 
during an influenza pandemic when perhaps 30% or more of the workforce may 
be incapacitated at various points of time during the pandemic. 

• The ability to bring online the newest diagnostic technologies needed for re- 
sponse to current and future infectious disease threats will be severely dimin- 
ished. 

• The ability to sustain the highly effective network of LRN Sentinel clinical, 
LRN reference public health and other laboratories (food testing, veterinary), 
the very backbone of the LRN, will be lost. 

• Training of clinical laboratorians in diagnostic procedure to support public 
health emergency response will cease to be available through the public health 
laboratory, the current major provider of such training. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the public health laboratory likely will be a critical component of 
the trigger that initiates the pandemic response plan and community mitigation 
strategies. The ability to confirm that a patient is infected with a novel strain of 
influenza resides solely in public health laboratories. Public health laboratories 
must be prepared to provide crucial influenza diagnostic and surveillance services 
to quickly detect and monitor the progression of a novel virus and provide testing 
to support ongoing response decisions. Pandemic influenza preparedness plans de- 
pend upon the public health laboratory delivering effective and coordinated diag- 
nostic services, results, and communication. Epidemiologic surveillance programs 
that monitor for pandemic influenza rely heavily on accurate laboratory testing and, 
therefore, must have timely information. Furthermore, in the event of pandemic in- 
fluenza, the appropriate use of antivirals and vaccination can only be accomplished 
with public health laboratory support. Public health laboratories are now called 
upon to fulfill a pandemic and all-hazards public health and national security mis- 
sion. Without sustained federal funding from CDC and other agencies, our ability 
to respond to the increasing number of potential threats will be compromised. 

Appendix-Influenza Primer 

Influenza is a major public health concern in the U.S. as well as globally. Two 
types of influenza, A and B, are responsible each year for seasonal epidemics that 
affect 5 — 20% of the population causing significant illness with resultant lost time 
from work and school across all ages. The highest rates of illness occur in the very 
young often resulting in severe illness and hospitalization. Young pre-school and 
school-aged children are also responsible for initial transmission of influenza in the 
community. The elderly, particularly those over the age of 65 also suffer high rates 
of hospitalization and a disproportionate percent (90%) of the mortality which totals 
over 35, 000 each year in the U.S. This morbidity and mortality occurs despite the 
availability of effective prophyleixis (vaccine) and treatment (antivirals) measures 

In recent years, avian influenza, so-called “bird flu” also has become a major con- 
cern. Aquatic bird species world-wide serve as the natural host for all of the 
subtypes of type A influenza known. Usually these viruses cause little or no illness 
in their natural host. Occasionally, however, certain subtypes mutate and become 
capable of causing severe illness with very high mortality, particularly within do- 
mestic poultry populations. These novel subtypes can also become capable of infect- 
ing humans resulting in very severe disease with high mortality. This is the situa- 
tion that has been unfolding in the Far and Middle East, countries of Africa and 
Europe with the emergence of the H5N1 subtype of influenza since 2003. Since 
then, this virus has been responsible for the direct death or slaughter of hundreds 
of millions of poultry in affected countries. In addition, 328 human cases with 200 
deaths have been documented in 12 countries. Almost all of these human cases, 
mostly children and young adults, have resulted from direct contact with infected 
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poultry; there is no evidence thus far of sustained human-to-human transmission. 
Should sustained human-to human transmission of this or another novel subtype of 
influenza A occur, the result would likely be a worldwide epidemic, or pandemic 
of influenza. 

During the past century, 3 influenza pandemics occurred with the biggest occur- 
ring in 1918-1919. This Great Influenza Pandemic or Spanish Influenza Pandemic 
as it was called was responsible for over 20million deaths worldwide and over 
500,000 deaths in the U.S. while infecting an estimated 45% of the entire global 
population. The two subsequent pandemics in 1957 (“Asian influenza”) and 1968 
(“Hong Kong influenza”), although milder in terms of morbidity and mortality, nev- 
ertheless had profound impacts on the global population. 

Most experts feel that another pandemic is inevitable and many feel that we are 
now overdue. With today’s much greater population and global interconnectivity 
even a mild to moderate pandemic, similar to the last two, occurring as multiple 
waves over a period of two years or longer, would rapidly affect the world with rates 
of infection of up to 50%, mortality measured in the millions (100,000s in the U.S.) 
and severe social, infrastructure and economic disruptions. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Dr. Shult. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

And the chair now recognizes Dr. Caldwell to summarize his 
statement for 5 minutes. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL CALDWELL, MD, MPH, 

COMMISSIONER, DUTCHESS COUNTY HEALTH DEPART- 
MENT, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 

Dr. Caldwell. Good afternoon, Chairman Langevin, Representa- 
tive McCaul. It is a pleasure to he here to speak to you on hehalf 
of all the local departments of health in our country. 

I come from Dutchess County, New York, the place and the home 
of Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt, so greetings from there, and 
please, if you do come to visit, please let me know. 

You know, Franklin Roosevelt won the presidency four times. 
Did you know that his home town of Hyde Park in the county of 
Dutchess never voted for him? Never. It was sad for Franklin. 

And I tell you, it is kind of a microcosm of what it is like doing 
public health in Dutchess County. It is a challenge. We have a 
challenge in our county and we have a challenge in our country. 

The combined efforts of my colleagues in local public health de- 
partments in first response will determine the initial as well as the 
ultimate impact of an influenza pandemic on the people of the 
United States. 

Health departments are planning, but the success of those plans 
relies on the crucial linkages that have been built between our 
local public health departments and a range of governmental and 
community partners at the local level, including also the state and 
the federal level. 

The relationships among these responders in many disciplines 
across our commissions, regardless of who their federal counter- 
parts may be — they are growing more robust. They are better co- 
ordinated. 

And I really want to answer your question that you asked, very 
simply, are we more prepared, and the answer is, yes. Today I 
bring you a story of progress, a story of success at the local level, 
but clearly an opportunity to improve, and an opportunity that I 
think needs to be led and demonstrate the leadership at our federal 
level. 
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There is no question that local emergency preparedness has 
evolved into an all-hazards approach right now. It requires commu- 
nities to assure that all capabilities are necessary to respond to a 
wide range of emergencies. 

Our health departments do not and cannot stand alone. All of 
our planning must be integrated with all of our partners and first 
responders. And one of the great advances we have had is the 
strength and mandate of the National Incident Management Sys- 
tem, the Incident Command System. 

Just this past week, I spent 3 full days in Poughkeepsie, New 
York completing the ICS-300 training with colleagues from emer- 
gency response — police, fire, EMS, water plant operators, state 
emergency management officials, state troopers, public health 
nurses. We really have made progress in that area. 

In Dutchess County, we have learned this new language and we 
have put it into effect. 

But more really needs to be done. We need to strengthen these 
opportunities. We need to strengthen this planning. And we also 
need to exercise and evaluate. 

It is very important to know that the greatest strength that we 
provide at the local level is the strength of our American workforce. 

Our astute clinicians and the partnerships that we have with our 
colleagues, our trained health care professionals, our alert hos- 
pitals — these effective partners are forged between these entities 
and our capable colleagues in local public health. 

Ultimately, the local public health departments are the boots on 
the ground element of our nation’s disease system. My health de- 
partment receives and responds to thousands of infectious disease 
reports each year. 

After September 11th, our county’s hospitals and emergency de- 
partments began reporting on our hospital emergency response 
data system. 

We also have partnerships not only with our health care pro- 
viders but veterinarians and pharmacists. Soon we will be also 
reaching out not only to schools and school nurses but colleges and 
businesses. 

We are actively engaged in cross training our entire community 
to be aware and be prepared. 

We are also providing and improving our community alert net- 
work, our reverse 911 system of communication. We think that is 
one of our major roles and something that we are working hard to 
improve. 

IJltimately, we believe that we need a strategy of implementa- 
tion, not just planning. And the implementation happens at our 
level. We need the resources. We need the people. We need to exer- 
cise and evaluate. And we need to improve. We need sustainable 
and a growing commitment from the federal government. 

Unfortunately, we have seen mixed messages from our federal 
leadership. There does not appear to be adequate coordination or 
cooperation between the planners of Health and Human Services 
and the Department of Homeland Security. 

We have seen clear examples of us being left out of the develop- 
ment of the national response plan. 
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It makes no sense to develop a plan among federal officials and 
then just tell the local officials how it is going to work without inte- 
grating them and involving them in the first place, and also includ- 
ing in the development of those plans the understanding of how it 
is going to be implemented and carried out. 

We are hopeful that the federal colleagues of ours will hear this 
message, and as we improve the future planning and the future 
versions of these plans, we will be able to get feedback from our 
testing. 

And we are going to learn nothing unless we exercise and test 
our plans and constantly revise them. 

So we are hopeful today by you having this hearing. We want to 
thank you for the recognition that we have made progress, that we 
need to do better. We need to continue our conversation. 

And we look to the federal government to be able to serve as an 
example to us at the local level. If we see that there is 
miscommunication and miscoordination at the federal level, that 
impacts us at the local level and makes our jobs more difficult. 

If my emergency response department and my health depart- 
ment have different planning tools, it makes it more difficult for us 
to integrate those tools. 

Overall, our community and families depend on us for leadership. 
They depend on us for competency, for guidance, but most impor- 
tantly, for action. We should not and we cannot let them down. 

Public health preparedness is a long-term challenge, whether it 
is for pandemic influenza or any other emergency. We obviously 
cannot do everything at once, but we are making great strides. I 
am pleased with it. 

And I want you to know that local public health departments are 
integral in both the planning as well as the execution of any pan- 
demic influenza efforts. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Dr. Caldwell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael D. Caldwell, MD, MPH 

Good Morning Chairman Langevin, Representative McCaul, and distinguished 
Members of the Committee. It is my pleasure to address you today on behalf of the 
nation’s 2800 local public health departments, who work on the front lines to protect 
their communities from pandemic influenza, as well as a multitude of other public 
health threats. I am a Past President of the National Association of County and City 
Health Officials and I have had an opportunity to learn from my colleagues across 
the country. I have had the privilege of representing our local public health depart- 
ments by participation in focus groups for the development of standards for Fusion 
Centers to capture, coordinate, and rapidly communicate intelligence among all lev- 
els of government. In my home County of Dutchess in New York, I have been deeply 
engaged in pandemic influenza preparations under the leadership of our County Ex- 
ecutive William R. Steinhaus. Today, I am happy to report to you on the progress 
made by local health departments and their community partners. I will also point 
out areas of concern that we have identified as shortfalls in current national pan- 
demic influenza preparedness. 

The combined efforts of local health departments and our colleagues in first re- 
sponse will determine the initial, as well as the ultimate impact of an influenza pan- 
demic on the people of the United States. I will describe how local health depart- 
ments are planning our response to a worldwide influenza outbreak, with an empha- 
sis on how the success of those plans relies on the crucial linkages that have been 
built between local public health departments and a range of governmental and 
community partners. Relationships among responders in many disciplines and sec- 
tors across our local communities, regardless of who their federal counterparts may 
be, are growing more robust and better coordinated. If we are to protect our commu- 
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nities adequately, we have no choice but to reach out, engage, communicate and co- 
operate with our local partners. 

Pandemic Influenza Preparedness Must be Integrated into All-Hazards 
Preparedness 

Local emergency preparedness is based on an ‘all-hazards’ approach. This ap- 
proach requires communities to assure the essential capabilities necessary to re- 
spond to a wide range of emergencies: intentional or naturally occurring infectious 
disease outbreaks; chemical, explosive or radiologic accident or attack; weather-re- 
lated disaster; or other emergency. 

Since 2001, with the elevated awareness of the country’s vulnerability to inten- 
tional attacks with biological agents, there has developed a better understanding of 
public health’s unique role in protecting our homeland. Whether the communicable 
disease threat is a novel influenza virus, smallpox, anthrax, West Nile Virus, SARS, 
or other emerging pathogen capable of causing widespread illness and death, there 
is a core of universal public health response capabilities for which all local health 
departments across the country are planning, training, exercising and engaging in 
a process of continuous evaluation and improvement. 

However, our local health departments do not and cannot stand alone. All plan- 
ning and response is and must be integrated with other local entities, most notably 
public safety first responders, but also state, federal and non-governmental part- 
ners. Fundamental to such integration is a shared command and management 
framework. With its strong foundation in the Incident Command System (ICS), the 
broader National Incident Management System (NIMS) developed under Homeland 
Security Presidential Directive 5 provides this common underpinning for all public 
health and public safety preparedness. Adoption of NIMS is facilitating the integra- 
tion of language, mental models and even certain cultural aspects of public safety 
by public health professionals. 

Just this past week, I spent three full days in Poughkeepsie, NY completing the 
ICS-300 training with colleague emergency response partners which included local 
police, fire, EMS, water-plant operators, state emergency management officials, 
state troopers, public health nurses and many other disciplines mandated to be 
trained. These mandates, while burdensome, provide many important benefits, in- 
cluding opportunities to meet and work with the very individuals who we will likely 
meet in the Emergency Operations Center (EOC) during a real emergency. I have 
always said that the EOC should be the last place for exchanging business cards 
of introduction with your critical partners. 

In Dutchess County, the staff of our health department have learned this new 
language and approach. They have grown accustomed to planning and exercising 
within an incident command system. We practice this in many ways. For instance, 
we use incident command for our seasonal influenza vaccination clinics, so that we 
will know exactly how to address a need for mass vaccination. We have worked 
closely with the local police to address traffic and safety issues in planning our sys- 
tem of PODS, or points of mass distribution sites, which we would need to distribute 
medication during a pandemic or other public health emergency. 

Through these opportunities to strengthen relationships, our county emergency 
management agency now understands and uses the expertise that our health de- 
partment offers in epidemiologic surveillance, environmental health, and medicine. 
We work side-by-side on planning, education and evaluation. The health department 
is now included in emergency drills undertaken by other county agencies and orga- 
nizations. This enables us to uncover and address discrepancies between the emer- 
gency plans of individual organizations, so that the expectations of every responding 
agency are universally understood. 

Key Elements of Front Line Pandemic Influenza Preparedness 

1. DISEASE SURVEILLANCE 

The purpose of a strong surveillance system is to create time in which to inter- 
vene and to eliminate or mitigate threats. In local public health, practical disease 
surveillance means a system by which clinicians in private practice or in hospital 
settings can detect and report a novel flu virus or a patient who is suspected to have 
a reportable disease or an unusual case presentation to a public health authority 
capable of receiving, interpreting and responding to such a report. Ultimately, the 
country may reach a point where electronic medical records and associated systems 
will enable automatic reporting of diseases or suspicious symptoms, but such capa- 
bility will be immensely challenging in this intensely diverse and complex national 
environment. We cannot wait, nor can we depend solely on technology when so 
much is at stake. 
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Our greatest strength is in our American workforce — our astute clinicians, our 
trained healthcare professionals, our alert hospitals — and the effective partnerships 
that are forged between these entities and capable local public health departments. 
It is important not to underestimate the immediate and important utility of this 
model of disease surveillance. As we recently witnessed with the case of the mis- 
management of the internationally traveling groom with multi-drug resistant tuber- 
culosis, all electronic monitoring efforts can be thwarted by just one human error. 
All of our new multi-billion dollar monitoring systems must be complemented with 
continued vigilance, training, testing and evaluation of our front line agencies and 
their workers. 

Local health departments are the ‘boots on the ground’ elements of our nation’s 
disease surveillance system. My health department receives and responds to thou- 
sands of infectious disease reports each year. In preparation for pandemic influenza, 
we have determined that syndromic surveillance must accompany traditional meth- 
ods of case reporting. Syndromic surveillance will allow prompt identification of po- 
tential communicable disease clusters and trigger response long before laboratory 
confirmation is received. 

After 9/11, our county hospitals’ emergency departments began reporting indi- 
vidual patient’s symptomatology to the state and local health departments via the 
HERDS (Hospital Emergency Response Data System) data base. In addition to this 
statewide effort, our local health department makes direct phone contact daily with 
each emergency room to identify clusters of illness or unusual presentations. This 
ongoing networking effort with local emergency departments and infection control 
staff has proved to be crucial in the early identification and response to infectious 
disease. We have also partnered with select community health care providers and 
veterinarians to function as sentinel sites for syndrome and emergent infectious dis- 
ease identification. 

Our most recent effort for improving our surveillance capacity is to work with 
schools, particularly school nurses. We are training them in the basic principles of 
epidemiology and disease surveillance and asking them to report absences due to 
sickness to us more frequently. It is our intention to expand these syndromic sur- 
veillance efforts to local colleges and major businesses soon. We are actively engaged 
in cross-training the majority of environmental sanitarians and public health nurses 
in the basics of outbreak response so they can assist in case investigation, contact 
tracing and outbreak control efforts should a large scale event occur. 

2. COMMUNITY AWARENESS & SELE-SUEEICIENCY 

One thing that we understand about a pandemic is that there will never be 
enough hospital beds to take care of the sick. We can predict that we will be asking 
both the sick and the well to stay home to help stem the spread of pandemic influ- 
enza. But we also know that our community needs early education, rapid commu- 
nication and preparation so they will understand this if a serious epidemic occurs. 
Therefore, in Dutchess County we are placing a great emphasis on community edu- 
cation and have reached out to the schools, the business community, law enforce- 
ment, emergency services and home care agencies. Reaching every Dutchess resi- 
dent in a meaningful fashion is a huge task. We can’t do it all at once, but we work 
at it consistently because we believe that community understanding and cooperation 
will be absolutely essential in reducing the toll of a pandemic. 

Our county’s home care agencies are developing a unified emergency preparedness 
home care plan. This will enable our residents to know that there will be people 
available to deliver some medical and nursing care in their homes if they get sick. 

There is a tremendous desire for information regarding pandemic influenza across 
all sectors and a there is a great deal of work ahead for local health departments 
in spreading the word. This effort will be worth the return if we can reduce panic 
and increase creative response options when the need arises, which it will. 

3. COMMUNITY INEECTION CONTROL 

Over the past several years, the legal foundation required for public health to ade- 
quately protect the public in a catastrophic health emergency has been significantly 
strengthened in many states. Both state and local health departments have closely 
examined our respective responsibilities to isolate and/or quarantine persons, to con- 
trol private property, or otherwise to intervene in private activities. All these would 
be unprecedented actions, requiring enormous pre-planning. 

Our health department has worked with the County Attorney’s office to educate 
legal, law enforcement, and emergency medical professionals about isolation and 
quarantine. We also conducted a “tabletop” exercise to test our knowledge and we 
will be continuing to follow-up on these efforts. 

4. MASS DISTRIBUTION OF VACCINES AND MEDICATIONS 
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Timely development of an effective vaccine, in sufficient quantity to immunize the 
population against a novel virus, is a huge challenge that the Federal government 
has taken important steps to confront. Local health departments are responsible on 
the ground for accepting delivery of the Strategic National Stockpile in which such 
a vaccine or anti-viral medications would be stored. Mindful that we do not now 
have the ability to manufacture sufficient quantities of such countermeasures, we 
must still have in place all of the planning, staffing and public information systems 
necessary to promptly distribute them to all priority populations in the county. 

While we’ve not experienced a pandemic flu, local health departments have had 
parallel experiences and exercises that have tested our ability to provide mass vac- 
cine and medication distribution. During the 2004 seasonal flu vaccine shortage, 
with delayed shipments causing the public to become extremely anxious to get their 
flu shots, our department gave 5800 doses in two days to our most vulnerable popu- 
lations. (Dutchess County has a population of 300,000.) 

Yet again, we could not have managed this mobilization without the full support 
of our public safety partners, who provided security, traffic control and emergency 
medical care. These are no minor feats in a mass setting, especially in a real life 
situation where emotions are running high and the chance of panic is never far 
away. The public already has benefited greatly from the collaboration between pub- 
lic health and public safety agencies. Only through a highly coordinated and very 
broad approach will we achieve maximum homeland security in the face of an influ- 
enza pandemic. 

Another example of the ongoing efforts to enhance inclusiveness and communica- 
tions between agencies is that I was invited and am now a member of our Dutchess 
County Chiefs of Police Association. When I entered public health school and when 
I began my position as Commissioner of Health back in 1994, I could not have imag- 
ined being a member of the Chiefs of Police Association. Times have changed and 
so have our thinking and response to new and emerging threats. 

People are Key to Preparedness 

Prior to 9/11, many local health departments were open only during conventional 
business hours. Unlike fire or police departments, there was no tradition, structure, 
or funding for operating 24/7. That has changed. Now we all have 24/7 coverage and 
an ability to call out our staff regardless of the hour. But we do it mostly by increas- 
ing expectations for existing staff. In Dutchess County, we have established two new 
positions for public health preparedness. We have no large cadre of new staff. How- 
ever, our entire health department staff, from the clerical staff to the Commissioner, 
have received and will continue to receive training in the ICS system. 

One characteristic of all the operational capacities needed for effective pandemic 
influenza planning I have described above is that they are labor-intensive. While we 
do need to make certain capital purchases in public health, such as communication 
equipment and personal protective gear, the bulk of our costs are for people. It is 
people who do the collaborative planning in the county and work closely with their 
state counterparts. It is people who learn new skills for their new roles in prepared- 
ness. It is people who educate the community. It is people who reach out to hos- 
pitals, businesses, schools, and all the non-governmental organizations whose help 
we need to prepare our communities for a pandemic. 

The structure and funding of the nation’s pandemic influenza preparedness efforts 
simply do not recognize this reality. A NACCHO survey showed that the average 
grant received by local health departments nationally for all-hazards preparedness 
declined by 20% from fiscal year 2005 to fiscal year 2006. Supplemental federal 
funds for state and local health department work specifically in pandemic influenza 
preparedness will terminate in August 2008. We are deeply worried that, as federal 
priorities change, our ability to sustain the workforce that must continue the com- 
plex job of preparedness will diminish. Our local funding for all-hazards public 
health preparedness has been eroding steadily. 

Federal Leadership 

It is a positive step that so many in this country are pa 3 dng attention to pandemic 
influenza before we find that threat a reality. We often tend to focus on the last 
event, but in this case the focus has been on being proactive — a fact which is evi- 
denced by the very existence of this hearing. Your leadership on this issue is appre- 
ciated. 

However, there doesn’t always appear to be cooperation and coordination between 
preparedness planners at the Federal level and those working at the local and state 
levels. In addition, the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) has made progress 
in understanding and integrating public health in fits and starts. Initial efforts to- 
ward fulfilling HSPD-8 showed limited understanding of what public health even 
was and how it would mount a response in an incident. As I described above, pan- 
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demic influenza response will require much more than medical care and hospital 
beds. 

NACCHO has long been concerned that DHS planners, unlike their state and 
local counterparts, have little appreciation for the local public health role in pan- 
demic influenza response and for the kinds of local operational realities I have de- 
scribed above. The vast assortment of DHS committees and task forces have only 
a smattering of public health representation and the opportunities for meaningful 
input have been scant. We respectfully suggest that, while including representation 
from the Department of Health and Human Services in DHS work is important, it 
is not an effective substitute for gaining the input of public health departments who 
are doing the operational planning every day. 

For example, we share the frustration of many local and state officials about their 
lack of representation in the revision process for the National Response Plan (NRP), 
which will govern response to pandemic influenza, as well as all other national 
emergencies. DHS tasked 12 workgroups to focus on specific issue areas of the NRP. 
One of these workgroups focused on ’State and Local Roles and Responsibilities,” 
but had only six state government representatives and no local government rep- 
resentatives, compared to a group of approximately dOpfederal representatives. 
None of the state representatives were public health officials. If DHS intends the 
new National Response Framework to address pandemic influenza effectively, local 
and state governmental public health experts should be engaged at the beginning, 
not during a comment period at the very end. 

The input of local responders in public health and every other discipline of public 
safety must be brought to bear on DHS plans and guidance in a manner that en- 
ables serious listening and timely input. That is the only way to bridge the federal 
gulf between traditional emergency response and public health emergency response. 
At the local level, we believe that public health and its public safety partners under- 
stand the true meaning of “all-hazards” preparedness, as well as the special place 
that pandemic influenza planning has within that context. We strongly urge im- 
provements in this regard at the federal level. 

Federal agencies need to collaborate in sending coordinated and reinforcing mes- 
sages to all grantees at state and local levels that multidisciplinary cooperation is 
a high priority. Through the structure of grant programs and the guidance provided, 
DHS and HHS can either facilitate local efforts in that regard or hinder them with 
inconsistent guidance. HHS guidance for public health emergency preparedness has 
been incorporating many dimensions of the NRP, such as required training in the 
National Incident Management System. In general, however, federal agencies are 
developing and disseminating uncoordinated, fragmented, and dissimilar plans for 
addressing pandemic influenza. 

Finally, while much time is spent asking local and state emergency personnel to 
understand how the national response plan is structured, we need to remember that 
no matter how serious the emergency, the response always begins locally. And in 
the case of pandemic influenza, the effectiveness of that early response will deter- 
mine how the emergency unfolds. Standardization is important to the extent that 
it can be realized, but national plans also must support a response in every corner 
of this diverse country. A top-down, one-size-fits-all approach simply will not be suc- 
cessful. 

Whether pandemic influenza or some other disaster afflicts our nation, there is 
no shortage of dedicated Americans at every level of government working hard on 
homeland security. Continuing to promote, support, and build local partnerships 
among public health, health care, public safety, emergency management, and a host 
of private sector partners will only improve our ability to protect the health and 
safety of our communities. 

Thank you, on behalf of all the nation’s local health departments, for your concern 
and leadership. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Dr. Caldwell. 

Before I go to Dr. Lakey, there is a vote on right now. My inten- 
tion is to go to Dr. Lakey for your statement and then we will re- 
cess for about 20 minutes, come back for a very brief round of ques- 
tions and then conclude. 

With that, I recognize Dr. Lakey for the purpose of summarizing 
his statement for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID LAKEY, MD, COMMISSIONER, TEXAS 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE HEALTH SERVICES, CENTER FOR 

CONSUMER AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Dr. Lakey. Good morning, Chairman and members. My name is 
David Lakey, and I am the commissioner of the Texas Department 
of State Health Services. 

And I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on the 
progress and the challenges we face in Texas preparing for pan- 
demic influenza. 

In order to understand these, you have to understand something 
about the Texas structure. The governor’s department or division 
of emergency directs overall disaster response in the state of Texas. 

Department of State Health Services, however, is the primary 
agency for coordinating health and medical preparedness and for 
coordination of pandemic flu prevention, detection, response and re- 
covery. 

We have significant experience in Texas in disaster response. 
However, pandemic influenza response is unique, as has been out- 
lined here earlier today. 

There are issues related to the geographical spread. There are 
issues related to the length and duration of the pandemic. And 
thus, pandemic influenza is not just a medical issue. It is a societal 
issue as we respond. 

One of the strategies in public health to respond — one of the cor- 
nerstones is called social distancing, basically keeping individuals 
apart so they do not spread the disease one to another. 

And this includes closing schools, canceling public events, work- 
ing from home — and these are hard decisions. These decisions are 
made locally, and we have to work as a state with our local part- 
ners to make sure that there is continuity in how these decisions 
are made. 

We also have to address worker safety issues to make sure that 
the first responders are safe when they respond to individuals with 
influenza, so they do not become the next victims. 

We also are struggling with how do we continue our operations 
to make sure we have continuity of operation plans. In a situation 
where you have 30 percent or 40 percent of workers absent, how 
do we continue to keep government functional, businesses func- 
tional, utilities that are being provided? 

We also have to look at hospital surge capacity, especially inten- 
sive care surge capacity. This will be a major stress on the hospital 
system and the medical system during a pandemic. 

Thus, with that background, we have been working for several 
years now on how do we respond as a state to this threat. And we 
have done this in collaboration with many stakeholders, our local 
partners, our federal partners, so that we can develop comprehen- 
sive plans in the state of Texas for disaster response. 

This is a part of the overall state disaster preparedness plan, and 
we have also developed a more comprehensive 122-page guideline 
for pandemic influenza that outlines what we specifically need to 
do in each stage of the pandemic. 

We have worked to make sure that we can allocate and dis- 
tribute the antivirals if they are available. We have worked to 
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make sure that we can vaccinate individuals very rapidly, as was 
discussed earlier today. 

And we have made sure that we have set up a statewide labora- 
tory diagnostic system, part of the Laboratory Response Network 
that was discussed just a minute ago, so that we can rapidly diag- 
nose individuals with influenza in a matter of about 3 hours after 
the samples are sent to the system of 10 labs across the state of 
Texas. 

We have also provided guidelines to the local health departments 
so that it is an integrated response in Texas and have developed 
information tool kits for health care providers and community lead- 
ers. 

A couple other projects we have been working on this summer 
have been the development, working with the CDC, to look at our 
laws in the state of Texas to make sure we do have the right legal 
infrastructure during a pandemic. 

And we have been working with state agencies across Texas to 
make sure that there are continuity of operation plans in all agen- 
cies in state government and that there is some consistency in H.R. 
policies throughout state government when a pandemic occurs. 

We believe that there are really three critical components of a 
strong response to pandemic influenza. First, we need to build and 
maintain a strong public health system. This is locally, at the state 
and at the federal level. 

We need to create partnerships between the federal, state and 
local level and international partners and private partners in this 
response. 

And we need to recognize that there are differences between local 
areas and maintain the flexibility that allows states and localities 
to act effectively and efficiently during this threat. 

It can’t be overemphasized, the importance of a strong public 
health system. Texas’ success has been due to building on the pub- 
lic health system and using an all-hazards approach for all types 
of threats, so we can identify them, monitor them, ensure that we 
can respond effectively, and that we communicate with our public 
and our private partners during this time period. 

A couple of examples of the strengths that have occurred in 
Texas include the development of our Strategic National Stockpile 
Operations Plan. That has been reviewed by the CDC and it re- 
ceived a very high score this last month. 

Our plans have had favorable recognition by the CDC. We 
learned during Katrina and Rita the need for a multiagency coordi- 
nating center during any type of disaster where we bring the indi- 
viduals that need to take care of the logistic components of ICS, In- 
cident Command System, together, all incident command systems, 
so we can have a coordinated response. 

We have established a surveillance system for all viruses, res- 
piratory viruses, so we can identify them early. And we have been 
coordinating with our CDC partners and other partners at the bor- 
der ports of entry and at major airports. 

And finally, we have developed a public health information net- 
work so we can disseminate information quickly to our partners 
throughout the state of Texas. 
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And again, it is important to have a very strong public health re- 
sponse. It is also important to have federal, state and local partner- 
ships. This is not something that the state can do on its own. And 
this has to be coordinated through all these different partners. 

This needs to be sustained. There has to be sustained commit- 
ment and consistent direction from the federal level in order to en- 
sure that these programs that have been developed continue. 

This is an ongoing threat, and in order for us to be successful, 
we have to have integration across all levels of government and co- 
ordination across jurisdictional lines. 

We understand the need for partnerships in Texas. We have very 
large cities. Four of the 20 largest cities in the nation are in Texas, 
and we need to coordinate from the state level with these cities. 

We have sea and airports that are among the busiest in the 
country. We need to partner with them as part of this disaster pre- 
paredness. 

And over half the U.S. -Mexico border is in our state, and over a 
million individuals cross the border legally every day, and thus we 
need to work in partnership with our Mexican colleagues. 

We also believe that there is an importance for flexibility in the 
overall response, that there is flexibility in preparing and respond- 
ing to a pandemic and that different localities have different chal- 
lenges that need to be addressed. 

We need to have flexibility in the use of human, financial and 
medical resources. 

Texas is a local-controlled state, and so many of the decisions for 
pandemic influenza will be made at the local level, and they need 
to have the flexibility to be able to respond appropriately. 

Ninety-five percent of all the funds that come to Texas go to the 
local health departments to ensure their ability to respond. 

In summary, as I said, there are three priorities that I think are 
critical. One is to have a strong public health system. 

The second is to have consistent partnerships between the local, 
state, federal and international partners. 

And third, we need to have flexibility, and it is essential, in order 
for the state to respond appropriately. 

Federal funds allow Texas to build an emergency response infra- 
structure to enhance our overall preparedness, and it needs to be 
sustained in order for these programs to continue. 

And we appreciate the investment from the federal level and look 
forward to a sustained partnership. And I appreciate your time 
today. 

[The statement of Dr. Lakey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. David Lakey 

Opening 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for 
the opportunity to testify on the Texas perspective on planning for Pandemic Influ- 
enza. 

My name is Dr. David Lakey and I am the Commissioner for the Texas Depart- 
ment of State Health Services, known as DSHS, which is the primary state agency 
responsible for coordination of pandemic influenza prevention, detection, response 
and recovery. I became Commissioner on January 2, 2007. Prior to that, I served 
as an associate professor of medicine, chief of the Division of Clinical Infectious Dis- 
ease and medical director of the Center for Pulmonary and Infectious Disease Con- 
trol at the University of Texas Health Center in Tyler. At the UT Center for Bio- 
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security and Public Health Preparedness, I was the associate director for infectious 
disease and hiosecurity. In addition, I chaired a hioterrorism preparedness com- 
mittee for 34 hospitals in East Texas and led development of the Public Health Lab- 
oratory of East Texas in 2002. 

As the state’s public health authority, it is our mission to promote optimal health 
for individuals and communities while providing effective health, mental health and 
substance abuse services to Texans. Some of these activities range from ensuring 
essential public health services, such as immunizations to children, tuberculosis pre- 
vention and treatment, and food safety regulation to health care safety net services 
for our neediest Texans, like low income women with breast and cervical cancer or 
treatment for individuals with mental health illness. Our department also regulates 
health care facilities and many health care professions. 

Integrating Pandemic Influenza Response into All-Hazards Approach 

Today, I am here to discuss the major successes and unique challenges that Texas 
has experienced in preparing for Pandemic Influenza. Texas faces many different 
emergency situations, ranging from hurricanes, floods, and tornados to infectious 
disease outbreaks, such as measles. That is why Texas has taken an all-hazards ap- 
proach by integrating pandemic influenza preparedness and planning into our 
health and medical response plans. By taking an all-hazards approach, DSHS is 
building an emergency preparedness infrastructure that can quickly respond to nat- 
ural, infectious disease and manmade disasters. In a large state like Texas, with 
very large and small communities, this approach requires working closely with local 
jurisdictions, health departments and responders. Although influenza pandemics 
have unique characteristics, response preparations still need to be part of an all- 
hazards plan. After a pandemic outbreak begins, it is too late to prepare. 

First let me outline for you the emergency response structure in Texas and DSHS’ 
primary responsibilities for health and medical preparedness and response. 

Public Health and Medical Emergency Support 

The Governor’s Division of Emergency Management directs the state’s role in dis- 
aster response: to maintain overall situational awareness and support community 
response, to provide guidance to local jurisdictions, and to coordinate securing and 
deploying federal and other resources when state and local assets are insufficient 
to meet the need. DSHS serves as the primary agency for public health and medical 
services. Our agency is responsible for coordinating health and medical prepared- 
ness and response activities according to the National Response Plan that addresses 
not only public health and medical services, but also nuclear and/or radiological inci- 
dents. 

Texas Pandemic Influenza Plan Operating Guidelines 

Influenza is always on the watch list, and Texas preparations have been ongoing 
to get ready for pandemic influenza. In Texas, influenza surveillance activities con- 
tinue to expand — from identifying Texas illnesses to monitoring global events. Texas 
began developing its current Pandemic Influenza Plan in 2002. The Texas plan, 
which complements the revised World Health Organization plan and the U.S. plan, 
includes: 

• Guidance to local health departments for working with their community lead- 
ers; 

• Considerations surrounding allocation and distribution of vaccines and 
antivirals; 

• Updated designs for mass vaccination clinics based on real-time, full-scale ex- 
ercises; 

• Development of information toolkits for health care providers and community 
leaders. 

The plan was developed working in concert with our partners at the local, state 
and federal levels, including the private sector. 

DSHS Responsibilities During an Influenza Pandemic 

In Texas, DSHS is the primary state agency responsible for coordination of pan- 
demic flu prevention, detection, response, and recovery, working under the overall 
framework of the state’s emergency management system led by our Governor’s Divi- 
sion of Emergency Management. These roles include: 

• Developing and maintaining a statewide pandemic flu response plan to pro- 
vide guidance in preventing, preparing for, identifying and responding to pan- 
demic flu that affects the state; 

• Developing and maintaining a statewide pandemic flu surveillance system to 
detect circulating flu strains; 

• Sustaining Texas’ ability to rapidly isolate and subtype flu virus; 
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• Coordinating and supporting training and awareness campaigns for the public 
related to identifying, preventing and controlling spread of pandemic flu; 

• Ensuring timely dissemination of pandemic flu vaccine when it becomes avail- 
able; 

• Organizing attempts to stop, slow, or otherwise limit the spread of pandemic 
flu by providing guidance to local health departments on activating official re- 
sponse teams, enhancing disease surveillance, collecting specimens and starting 
interventions; 

• Managing and supporting efforts to ensure timely dissemination of Strategic 
National Stockpile (SNS) resources, including other pharmaceuticals and med- 
ical supplies; 

• Directing provision of disaster mental health to first responders and those af- 
fected. 

Recent Successes in Pandemic Preparation 

Texas and the Department of State Health Services have achieved some notable 
successes in our efforts to conduct preparedness and response planning for pandemic 
influenza. 

Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) Teehnical Assistance Review 

Just last week, CDC conducted a technical assistance review of our state plans 
for the implementation of the Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) plan. While Texas’ 
score is not official, DSHS has been told that it will receive a state level score in 
the high 90’s out of a possible 100. This comprehensive review looked at Texas’ 
readiness and ability to put into action its SNS operations. 

CDC Review of Texas Pandemic Influenza Operational Plan 

Another recent success was the recognition from the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) which provided a review of the six priority areas of the Texas 
pandemic influenza operational plan. These six priority areas include: 

• Antiviral Allocation, Distribution and Storage; 

• Communications; 

• Surveillance/Laboratory; 

• Continuity of Operations; 

• Mass Vaccination, and 

• Community Containment/Mitigation. 

Of these six priority areas, two in particular. Communications and the Antiviral 
Allocation, Distribution, and Storage Plans were identified as best practices in these 
areas of preparedness. The DSHS Pandemic Influenza Communication Plan was 
lauded as being in — depth, detailed and reflected exemplary effort in its develop- 
ment. While the DSHS Anti — Viral Distribution Plan was cited for being well — 
thought out plans with elements that were exercised and proven to be effective. 
Multi-Agency Coordinating Center (MACC) 

Another success grew out of the integration of an all-hazards approach to health 
and medical emergency preparedness. The back-to-back impacts of Hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita tested the capabilities of DSHS, with federal, state and local part- 
ners, to respond to physical and mental health needs resulting from these natural 
catastrophes. These events led Texas to create the Multi-Agency Coordinating Cen- 
ter (MACC), which provides a state health and medical response across Texas’ 
health and human services agencies during emergencies including pandemic influ- 
enza. The MACC has allowed DSHS to better coordinate with state and local part- 
ners, in both the public and private sectors, to strengthen the state’s public health 
infrastructure in responding to health and medical emergencies. A state-level pan- 
demic exercise was conducted in mid-August 2007. Lessons learned from that activ- 
ity and real-life activations were incorporated into MACC emergency operation pro- 
cedures. After action reports relating to the past hurricanes and recent flooding re- 
sponses have also led to continued improvement of systems which enhance pan- 
demic preparedness in Texas. 

Increased Surveillanee Activities 

To enhance disease surveillance activities for pandemic influenza, DSHS has in- 
stituted procedures and policies for the surveillance and evaluation of cases of Influ- 
enza-like Illness (ILI), including a registered sentinel network of primary care pro- 
viders. This includes working closely with the DSHS Public Health Laboratory to 
identify both influenza and other respiratory viruses. In addition, DSHS has an on- 
going collaborative relationship with the CDC Division of Global Migration and 
Quarantine, both with training exercises as well as true public health events of con- 
cern regarding the potential introduction of communicable infectious agents, includ- 
ing H5N1 avian influenza and tuberculosis. These activities are closely coordinated 
with CDC and other partners involved with ports of entry and departure, both along 
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the Texas — Mexico border and other International Ports of Entry at major airports. 
These measures include strengthening surveillance, laboratory, and hospital re- 
sponse capacity and improving statewide communication about public health and 
medical threats through the Public Health Information Network (PHIN). The PHIN 
is an electronic system for quick distribution of specific health and medical informa- 
tion to local health departments, community leaders and medical providers through- 
out the state. In addition, the PHIN provides video conferencing and distance learn- 
ing capabilities, along with a mechanism for ensuring the security of health data 
that is transferred from those members of the network to DSHS. 

Laboratory Response Network 

Over the past 5 years, Texas has worked to develop a Laboratory Response Net- 
work (LRN) across the state. Currently, our state has established 10 high level con- 
tainment LRN laboratories that can rapidly diagnose infections of significant public 
health concern. Of these labs, eight can now also diagnose H5N1 avian influenza 
in about three hours after a sample is submitted to them. This type of infrastructure 
facilitates a rapid public health response throughout the state and is a critical com- 
ponent in the early identification of a pandemic influenza outbreak. 

Some Remaining Challenges in Pandemic Preparation 

Size of Texas and its International Border with Mexico 

One of the biggest challenges in preparing for pandemic influenza in Texas is 
reaching all our residents quickly. The size and diversity of Texas results in a wide 
variety of needs and requires a large number of resources to meet those needs. It 
is further from El Paso to Houston than it is from El Paso to San Diego, California. 
Texas has four of the nation’s largest cities by population and also some of the most 
rural and sparsely populated areas in the country. In addition, over half of the 
U.S. — Mexico International Border is in a part of Texas that covers 32 different 
counties and four separate Mexican states. Communications between all these dif- 
ferent public health agencies is essential. When you consider that over a million 
legal crossings take place each day along this border, it is a test of theTexas public 
health system to work in a binational effort with Mexico to identify and prevent the 
potential for pandemic influenza. Other factors that complicate the disease surveil- 
lance activities along the Texas — Mexico border is that cross-border trade more than 
tripled since 1993, along with rapid population growth on both sides of the border. 
Added to the challenges represented by the Texas — Mexico border are other points 
of entry such as sea ports and international airports. Strong public health systems 
along the Texas — Mexico border and at other designated U.S. points of entry serve 
not only our state but the entire nation to minimize any potential for spreading pan- 
demic influenza in the United States. 

Texas: A Local Control State 

Texas is a local control state, and many final decisions about pandemic influenza 
will be made at the local government level. The DSHS plan was developed with local 
input to provide a simple, flexible process adaptable for state, regional, and local 
jurisdictional use. In those areas of the state where there is no local health depart- 
ment, the DSHS regional offices serve as the local health authorities. The goal has 
been to ensure that Texas continues to build and enhance processes to provide pub- 
lic health planning and response capacity at all levels in all communities. To build 
local preparedness capacity, DSHS began contracting with local health departments 
(LHDs) in 2002. DSHS has directed 95% of federal funds to preparedness activities 
at the local level including direct contracts with local health departments. Separate 
funding is provided to local governments through two CDC sponsored special initia- 
tives, Cities Readiness Initiative (CRI) and Early Warning Infectious Disease Sur- 
veillance (EWIDS). 

To be successful locally, it is essential to allow more flexibility for differences in 
responding to local needs. Maintaining essential public services is a big concern. 
Hospitals could be inundated; medical staff could be in short supply; police forces 
may face citizen discontent and other security issues; and keeping citizens supplied 
with food, clean water, and other basic essentials could become a serious challenge, 
especially if workers themselves are sick or home caring for loved ones. 

Restrictions on Use of Federally -subsidized Antiviral Medications 

Antiviral medications can be effective in preventing and treating influenza viruses 
in a pandemic, especially in reducing the duration of symptoms and some influenza 
complications. Their use forms one part of a comprehensive approach taken by 
DSHS to containing pandemic influenza. This approach begins with a strong sea- 
sonal flu program to increase vaccination rates, improve surveillance, provide edu- 
cation, and develop best practices for treatment. Planning for antiviral use includes 
identifying target ^oups to receive these drugs, allocating and delivering antiviral 
drugs, communicating critical information, and monitoring the effects of antiviral 
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drugs. The priority groups to get any available influenza vaccine or limited 
antivirals during an influenza pandemic may be different from the groups identified 
for influenza shots during a typical influenza season. 

Texas had the opportunity to purchase the antiviral medications Tamiflu® and 
Relenza® at a deep discount, based on a low federal contract price. The Texas Legis- 
lature appropriated $10 million in general revenue funds in 2007 to purchase addi- 
tional antivirals for the state supply under the federal contract. This will purchase 
about 675,000 courses. About 1.5 million courses remain available to Texas for pur- 
chase at the federally subsidized price. This remaining amount has been offered to 
eligible local entities to purchase at the federally subsidized price. 

However, there are important drawbacks to purchasing antivirals for stockpiling 
under this special federal contracting price. There are national policies that prohibit 
using medications bought on the federal contract for anything but a pandemic de- 
clared by the CDC and thus we are not allowed to rotate through the stockpile. Fur- 
thermore, since these antiviral medications have a limited shelf life of about five 
years, our inability to use antivirals purchased under the federal contract for sea- 
sonal flu or other illnesses when the fifth year draws close impacts our state’s in- 
vestment in these medications. Other factors include the uncertainty as to whether 
currently available antivirals will be effective against an emerging, unknown pan- 
demic flu virus. Better and/or less expensive antiviral medications may become 
available between now and the start of a pandemic. These unknowns and limita- 
tions create a challenge in making the case that the purchase of antiviral medica- 
tions is a good investment. 

A Pandemic is Unique 

There are differences in health and medical responses required for a hurricane 
versus a pandemic influenza outbreak. A pandemic is unique in that this is a soci- 
etal issue, and not just a medical issue. The state and local communities will have 
to adjust by modifying their normal medical and non-medical responses, such as em- 
ploying social distancing measures like school and public closures and sheltering in 
place to counter spread of pandemic influenza. A number of other factors exist mak- 
ing a pandemic influenza response unique. That is why we believe that a multi-fac- 
eted, comprehensive approach will better prepare Texas for containing pandemic in- 
fluenza. 

One challenge is preparing for many different response scenarios, including the 
inavailability of vaccines and antivirals. People will likely need to change their be- 
haviors to reduce illness and death. In the absence of an effective vaccine, “social 
distancing” will be a key tool in slowing the transmission of a pandemic influenza. 
“Social distancing” is a term which encompasses such things as school closures, can- 
cellation of public events, working from home, minimizing travel on public transpor- 
tation, and a range of other steps to essentially keep people away from each other 
to mitigate spread of the disease. The detailed decisions on such restrictive meas- 
ures must he made locally. The need for social distancing will take on a greater im- 
portance as schools may need to close and activities such as shopping or large-group 
activities may have to he limited. Local communities might have to figure out how 
to maintain these restrictive measures for an extended period. 

Texas is one of 18 states taking part in Social Distancing Public Health Law 
Project sponsored by the Association of State and Territorial Health Officials 
(ASTHO) in collaboration with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention Pub- 
lic Health Policy Center (CDC). The project’s goal is to assist states in assessing 
their legal preparedness to implement social distancing measures for both declared 
and undeclared public health emergencies. A careful review social distancing laws 
as they currently exist in Texas has already been done. We are working with state 
elected officials, other state agencies, along with private and other public partners 
to identify gaps, omissions, and potential conflicts between laws and if statutory 
changes are needed. 

Worker safety is another issue that must be addressed. In responding to a pan- 
demic influenza outbreak, the very workers that are responsible for helping to con- 
trol the outbreak and care for the ill become at risk of being infected. More than 
that, workers who keep essential services such as food and water in supply are sus- 
ceptible. For that reason, the federal government and states have purchased 
antivirals as one tool to help protect first responders, health care personnel and 
those essential infrastructure workers. Education of infection control practitioners 
is also critical to assessing potential exposure situations and preventing the spread 
of the disease in the healthcare setting to other employees and patients. Other 
worker safety supplies, such as masks, are important for response efforts, but are 
not something that we would normally stockpile for a typical disaster response. 

In pandemic preparations, we must plan for a scenario where 30 to 40 % of the 
workforce is absent. A key effort will be continuity of operations planning. Planning 
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for scenarios where such a large number of the workforce is not present represents 
a challenge for government and also for the private sector. DSHS has been involved 
in this effort on many fronts, including putting together a business summit and by 
working with other state agencies to coordinate the human resources policies of 
Texas state agencies in the event of a pandemic. More work is needed in this area 
to help educate our businesses and communities of the potential impact of a pan- 
demic and strategies that will help mitigate its impact. 

A final factor relating to the uniqueness of pandemic influenza response is the dif- 
ficulty hospitals will have due to their limited surge capacity, especially in the area 
of intensive care. Because the pandemic occurs in waves and affects such a broad 
cross-section of our population, we can anticipate that even a mild pandemic would 
be a major stress on the medical/hospital system. Hospitals are a critical component 
of the response system in a pandemic flu outbreak and direct discussions with hos- 
pital organizations and their members is necessary to determine how this type of 
surge will impact the operations of hospitals. 

Closing 

Despite the complexity and challenges that come with pandemic influenza pre- 
paredness planning, DSHS is always working to enhance the public health infra- 
structure across the state. That includes continued efforts to coordinate assessment 
and planning with not only our local partners, both public and private, but other 
neighboring states and Mexican Border States for prevention and containment of ill- 
nesses. The goal has been to ensure that Texas continues to build and enhance proc- 
esses to provide public health response capacity at all levels in all communities. 
CDC Public Health Preparedness (PHP) funding over the last five years has allowed 
Texas to build an emergency response infrastructure in those areas where it did not 
previously exist and to enhance PHP programs in the larger metropolitan areas. As 
Texas’ Public Health Preparedness and Response efforts have evolved, particularly 
with the threat of pandemic influenza, focus has shifted from building infrastructure 
to building response capacity in support of a program that has grown in sophistica- 
tion and complexity. It is my hope that the federal government will give states the 
flexibility to be able to make the necessary adjustments to meet the diverse needs 
of its population and the continued support to build and maintain the capacity to 
protect our state and nation from an influenza pandemic. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address you on a subject of great public health 
importance. 

Mr. Langevin. Very good. Thank you, Dr. Lakey. 

With that, as I said, it is my intention to recess for about 15 min- 
utes or 20 minutes. We have two votes. We will come back for a 
very brief round of questions. 

Dr. Lakey. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Langevin. We appreciate the panel sticking around for a few 
more minutes, and we will get right to the questions. I will begin 
with Dr. Cirillo. 

In your opinion, are hospitals and major medical centers getting 
enough federal funding and guidance to prepare for an influenza 
pandemic? 

And how do you propose getting all of the funding resources and 
guidance that you feel are necessary down to primary care pro- 
viders? 

Dr. Cirillo. I will be honest with you. Congressman, that there 
has not been enough money, and the amount of money that it 
would take to say that we are fully prepared, if we could ever say 
that, is very significant. 

We did calculations in Rhode Island for a year-long pandemic in 
order to try and have enough medical equipment, supplies and to 
be able to provide some reimbursement to health care providers 
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who would come and assist the state, and the price tag for that, 
for 1 year, was $550 million. 

And those were, you know, rough calculations, but that gives you 
some sense of the amount of money that it would take to really 
continue to deliver health care to, you know, an increasingly sick 
and large number of patients. 

I think what we have done is tried to build on those partnerships 
that we have had through the Hospital Preparedness Program. 
That has allowed us to try and create common infrastructure, to 
create common efficiencies with the hospitals. 

The challenges that we face, though, are that even if we can 
stand up alternate care sites and find extra space, the issue of 
where will the ongoing supplies come from once we get through our 
initial cash, and where will we continue to find and recruit health 
care providers — we have discussed the issues of doing, if you will, 
battlefield promotions. 

You know, how can we take medical students even early on in 
their career and quickly give them some just-in-time training to in- 
crease their ability to provide care? 

How do we take family members and teach them the basic skills 
of family health care, to try and allow people to be taken care of 
at home or at an alternate care site or at a hospital? 

So those challenges of resources are still the critical ones that al- 
though we can create that infrastructure, when the rubber really 
hits the road, I think my greatest concern is that the resources 
that we have will be utilized fairly quickly. 

And then it will become increasingly difficult to keep the same 
standard of care and the challenge of decreasing standards of care 
or altering them really is something that is very difficult. 

Mr. Langevin. Let me ask this question, because it is funding re- 
lated, and the panel can comment on either the previous question 
or the current one that I have. 

I understand that many of the preparedness grants from HHS, 
for example, are 1-year grants. Why is this? 

And wouldn’t it be more efficient to put more multiyear grants 
out there, which would encourage states and agencies to develop 
longer-term, more broad-reaching goals? 

We will start with Dr. Cirillo, and then if anyone else would like 
to comment. 

Dr. Cirillo. I think we have tried to encourage our federal col- 
leagues to look at that as an option. I would like to share a very 
Rhode Island sailing analogy, which is if I decide I want to sail 
from Newport to the cape, I know where I want to end up. 

Along the way, I may have to change and tack with the wind a 
little bit, but I have a goal of where I want to be in a certain period 
of time. 

And on our level, if we continue to change priorities and change 
terminology and change strategies every year, it really takes more 
away from actually being prepared and devotes more time, money 
and resources to just managing the program, and that is really not 
what we want to do. 

So I think a longer strategy — much as the bills and the programs 
are authorized for a multiyear basis, we would like to see at the 
state level that the grants are administered on a multiyear basis 
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so that we can establish long-term goals, long-term strategies and 
keep moving toward those in a coordinated fashion. 

Mr. Langevin. Any comment from the panel? 

Mr. Shult. If I could maybe bridge the two questions, I agree 
with all of the previous comments. We have gotten substantial, al- 
though now declining, levels of funding to build laboratory capacity 
in terms of our diagnostic testing, our laboratory networks and de- 
veloping an emergency response culture. 

That needs to be sustained. A lot of that money now is going to 
sustaining some very highly trained staff where if the money goes 
away, we are going to be in jeopardy hanging onto them. 

So I think Wisconsin has benefitted probably better than some 
other states in that regard. 

I would echo the comment that — well, and then to make up the 
shortfall, funding essentially comes out of my operating budget in 
my division and ultimately my public health lab. 

It makes it difficult, if we are making decisions on a year-to-year 
basis, never quite sure how much funding is going to be there, and 
how much shortfall I am going to have to make up. 

So we have enough, we have had an adequate amount to build 
substantial capacity capability. That needs to be sustained, but it 
would help us a lot to be able to do this on a multiyear basis so 
we can set up the long-term goals and maybe shift priorities. 

Mr. Langevin. Anyone else? 

Dr. Caldwell. I can tell you that the national county and city 
health officials are very concerned that we have seen declines of 20 
percent or more in the all-hazards preparedness dollars that have 
gone out to local departments of health — and to know that the pan- 
demic influenza preparedness funding is expected to terminate in 
August 2008. 

You know from your own experience that when federal resources 
are made available that states and communities will take those re- 
sources and match them. 

They will do that more readily if they know there is a sustain- 
able commitment over time. And a lot of this has to do with hiring 
personnel, as you are well aware. 

And that is the core part of what we have been trying to do ini- 
tially, is to build our capacity of professionals to help us with the 
planning as well as the development of partnership-building and 
ultimately of exercising and evaluating this. 

This is a long-term commitment. The long-term vision is there. 
And the federal government needs to provide the strength and the 
foundation to say we are making this a priority in many ways 
through the passage of certain acts that this is the goal that we 
have, the public health preparedness and emergencies act, what it 
is we need to do, and also the resources behind it. 

When my county executive sees that there is going to be possibly 
a termination of funding, he is very uncertain of whether he is also 
going to be able to match money as well, or start a program and 
then know that maybe he will have to be fully responsible for it 
completely, and then not even know whether that may be some- 
thing that could be implemented. 
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So therefore, not only in my jurisdiction, but across the country 
people are wondering, “Well, should we go and make the extra ef- 
fort or are we going to be stuck?” 

Mr. Langevin. Dr. Lakey, any comment? 

Dr. Lakey. I think my comments echo the comments that have 
already been made. Every year significant effort comes from our 
agency in the whole grants management process of reallocating the 
funds. 

And having sustainable funding to the local health departments 
would go a long way in getting them to step up and be a full part- 
ner in this. Actually, on the local side, there is a lot of effort that 
they have to put into every year in this whole grants management 
project. 

I think also, on your first question, I don’t think the hospital 
component is a huge issue. For example, in Austin, a city of 1.3 
million, we would expect that we would have 13,000 individuals 
that would be hospitalized during a pandemic. 

And so there are significant preparedness activities that have to 
take place in the hospitals, and they need the consistent funding. 

And they also need to make sure that when that occurs there is 
some flexibility on how they are going to be able to bill patients 
and be able to get the ongoing revenue. 

If they are taking care of patients in a non-traditional manner 
on different floors, et cetera, are they still going to be able to keep 
the billing — ^be able to keep the financial security of the hospital — 
during that time period? And that is an issue that I hear from hos- 
pitals when I discuss it with them. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. 

The chair now recognizes the ranking member, the gentleman 
from Texas, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, first I want to thank the witnesses for their patience. I 
know it has been a long hearing, and we don’t control the votes — 
at least, I have no control over that. And thank you for being here. 

You know, the long-term commitment is important on the part 
of the federal government on an issue that is so important as this 
one. 

I think long term we will have the technology, hopefully, as we 
heard on the prior panel, to develop the technology for vaccines 
that could be readily made within a matter of weeks. 

But until that time, we have to look at antiviral medications and 
a whole host of other things to deal with this situation if it hap- 
pens before that time. We are long overdue for a pandemic out- 
break in this country. It has been about 40 years. 

First, I wanted to get a comment from the panel on — and I asked 
this question of the DHS officials, but I would like to get your per- 
spective from a state and local level. 

How prepared are we and ready are we in terms of the antiviral 
stockpile in this nation in the event a pandemic broke out today? 
And why don’t we just go down the panel, starting with you. Dr. 
Cirillo? 

Dr. Cirillo. I was encouraged to hear. Sir, that at the federal 
level clearly the production capacity has exceeded what was ex- 
pected. And that is encouraging to hear. 
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The federal government had established some federal stockpiles 
and it sounds like they are meeting those goals, according to Admi- 
ral Vanderwagen. 

I think the challenge for us is that there is still an expectation 
that the states were going to participate through a negotiated con- 
tract in purchasing antivirals to keep at the state level. 

And while from a policy and strategic point of view we agree 
with that, the challenge is that that is an investment that really 
is at risk. 

And again, I would reference that those medications that we 
choose to stockpile at the state level are not currently available to 
be included in the shelf-life extension program. 

So if I purchase N95 masks or hand gels, those are items that 
are really able to used for lots of different events, and they don’t 
go away. They don’t expire. 

The decision to invest, you know, scarce resources financially into 
antivirals — and if we don’t have the next pandemic for another 4 
years and those expire, I really have lost that investment. 

And so that really is a challenge for us. So the decision at the 
state level of how much financially to invest in antivirals really is 
the basis of — that is an at-risk investment. 

Am I better buying more masks or, you know, investing in some- 
thing that I know will expire and I may not get any value out of 
it? 

Mr. McCaul. Dr. Shult? 

Mr. Shult. Just to reiterate some of the comments, I can’t speak 
directly to the antiviral stockpiles, but to point out again or reem- 
phasize the critical need for accurate, very rapid, highly reliable di- 
agnostic testing to make best use of the stockpiles, however they 
are. 

And another element of that is another key role right now for 
public health laboratories working with the CDC is monitor the 
emergence of antiviral resistance that we have already seen with 
one whole class of antivirals. 

And this is something that would have to be monitored through- 
out the pandemic period, which could last 18 months to 2 years. 

So however the stockpile sorts out, the laboratories are going to 
need to have that very rapid diagnostic testing and surveillance 
that goes along with it. 

Mr. McCaul. That is a good point. 

Dr. Caldwell? 

Dr. Caldwell. Yes, it is concerning to me at some level that 
there is so much emphasis being put on antivirals, which we don’t 
even know are going to work, investing millions upon millions of 
dollars on that, while at the same time not making a one-to-one 
commitment for the resources we need to actually get the vaccine 
or antivirals into people’s hands. 

And that is where local health departments come in. You know, 
we are the ones responsible on the ground for accepting the stra- 
tegic national stockpile. And we have had experience in having mo- 
ments where we have practiced trying to get medicine to people 
very quickly. 
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Let’s go back to the 2004 seasonal flu vaccine shortage, where 
there were delayed shipments and people were anxious and con- 
cerned, and the public became extremely vulnerable and worried. 

We somehow in Dutchess County were able to give out nearly 
6,000 doses in a couple days to our most vulnerable populations. 
But that is only actually because of the efforts that we had made 
in emergency preparedness and practicing. We did better with that. 

And we need there to be a recognition that the unknown strain, 
the unknown — hopefully we will be able to develop a vaccine quick- 
ly. But the amount of money that you have in antivirals that if 
they work, maybe — you know, are they going to take 1 day off of 
the illness, or are they actually going to save lives? We just don’t 
know. 

And I think that if you are going to make the commitment into 
putting dollars into medicines, you need to at least make a one-to- 
one commitment into putting it into the strategies, the implemen- 
tation strategies, the practice and the planning at the local level. 

Mr. McCaul. That is a very good point. 

Dr. Lakey? 

Dr. Lakey. Thank you. I agree that antivirals are only one com- 
ponent of a comprehensive plan for the state. I think it is an impor- 
tant part of the comprehensive plan and for the state. 

I worked this issue quite a bit this last legislative session in 
Texas. We were offered the ability to buy $34 million worth of 
antiviral medicines. It came out of the legislative session with $10 
million, and that was a hard sell. 

One of the reasons that it was a hard sell was with ongoing 
health concerns in the state, spending $10 million for a medicine 
that has a 5-year shelf life and the unpredictability of pandemic in- 
fluenza made a lot of other issues seem more important at the 
state level than purchasing the antiviral medicines. 

I think that the 5-year shelf life played a key role in the dif- 
ficulty we had in making the case for the state to invest in the 
antiviral medicines. And so I think that is a key issue that needs 
to be looked into. 

Mr. McCaul. And, Dr. Lakey, following up on that, can you de- 
scribe the national policies that prohibit using these medications 
bought under a federal contract? 

Dr. Lakey. Under the federal contract, it is negotiated at a low 
rate and with a national subsidy, and with that, we are not allowed 
to utilize the medicines except for a pandemic, in a pandemic influ- 
enza. 

We are not allowed to rotate through the stockpile so that we 
could use so much this influenza season and replace it with addi- 
tional antivirals that are purchased. Basically it is just put on a 
shelf and we are not allowed to utilize it except for the pandemic. 

And that is where this 5-year shelf life really comes into play. 

Mr. McCaul. That may make some sense to take another look 
at the contracts so we can fully utilize our resources. 

One thing we discussed. Dr. Lakey, yesterday — I wanted you to 
expand on — is in terms of hospital bed space, the availability, you 
mentioned a concern of yours in terms of your ability to inspect the 
hospitals as it relates to CMS’s ability to fund. 
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Can you elaborate on this? And what, if anything, would you rec- 
ommend we do at the federal level to fix this? 

Dr. Lakey. Sure. The situation is that our agency does initial 
hospital licensing, initial inspections to hospitals, to allow them to 
bill Medicaid and Medicare. 

We have been told that initial inspections for new hospitals are 
the last priority, that we are not allowed to do them unless all 
other types of inspections are done, and basically that is a situation 
that never occurs. 

And so we have multiple hospitals in Texas that are awaiting in- 
spections in order to come up and be able to bill Medicaid and 
Medicare as part of their business plan that are not allowed to do 
that at this time. 

And so we have 17 hospitals currently sitting in Texas await- 
ing — and they are ambulatory care centers and smaller hospitals 
that we can’t inspect. 

There are other options for the hospitals. They can go through 
JCAHO accreditation. They can be deemed under a parent hospital 
so they are part of a feeder system into that hospital. 

Or if there is an access-to-care issue — the problem for Texas is 
we are not an access-to-care state, and so we have offered to use 
general revenue and other sources in the state to either take care 
of that backlog or to do the initial inspections. 

We have offered to be able to couple them with other type of in- 
spections and then told that we can’t do that. And so there are 
multiple facilities in Texas that we can’t bring up because of those 
issues. 

Mr. McCaul. I am curious with the other three panelists wheth- 
er you are experiencing that same problem in your respective 
states. 

Dr. CiRiLLO. I don’t think we share the same challenge that Dr. 
Lakey is facing in Texas. I think our greatest challenge in terms 
of hospitals is the issue of capacity. 

And again, within Rhode Island, the hospitals operate on an in- 
patient basis at greater than 95 percent capacity on every day. 

And so when we talk about where would we accommodate surge, 
again, not just for pandemic — we had the experience in Rhode Is- 
land of the Station Nightclub Fire, and that was a challenge to try 
and despite heroic efforts by first responders and people at hos- 
pitals, to create that capacity in a real-time event. 

And that really is the challenge, to deal with the unexpected. So 
my concern on the hospital level is how do we continue to support 
them in difficult financial times, to invest in preparedness when 
they are really trying to invest in their day-to-day operation, to re- 
main open. 

Mr. McCaul. Any comments from the other two? 

Mr. Shult. And again, from a laboratory perspective, we have 
spent a lot of time working with the clinical labs throughout the 
state and bringing them up to speed in terms of emergency re- 
sponse, their role in a pandemic and what the pandemic is going 
to do to them. 

We are all going to be affected by this. And they have real con- 
cerns as well, similar to what have been echoed here as far as their 
capacity to respond, keeping in mind they are critical to maintain- 
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ing day-to-day patient care that has to go on anyhow, much less 
the complications that are going to arise from a pandemic. 

So right now we have been working with them, but they are feel- 
ing very much at a loss as to whether they are going to be able 
to respond adequately to serve the clinical or their clinicians’ 

Mr. McCaul. Dr. Caldwell? 

Dr. Caldwell. Yes, in the state of New York, we are actually 
cutting back on hospitals and beds, believe it or not, because they 
feel there is an oversupply, so it is in some ways a reverse problem. 

But when you look at, you know, how are we trying to prepare 
for the large part of our population being sick and very ill, we are 
thinking that we are going to have to have a lot of people taken 
care of at home. 

And right now, part of our strategy and planning in Dutchess 
County and many of my colleague counties is to work with our 
home care agencies and to work with them and build their capac- 
ities to develop some unified emergency preparedness home care 
plans, enabling our residents to know that there will be people 
available to deliver some medical and nursing care in their homes 
if they get sick. 

Now, are we going to be able to activate hundreds of ventilators, 
and where are you going to get the staff to activate these ventila- 
tors? And I just don’t see it being a realistic possibility. I think 
there is going to be some type of very rationing situation. It is 
going to be hard. 

I mean, we are not going to be taking over hotels. People used 
to say, “Oh, we are going to take over hotels and put people there.” 
That is not going to happen. The hotels aren’t going to want it. No- 
body is going to want to go to the hotel, and nobody is going to staff 
the hotels. 

And so we need to look at what already exists in our community, 
try to think of how people are going to approach the situation, 
given that it is not just going to be people getting sick. All kinds 
of things are going to be going on. 

There is going to be distribution of food problems. People are 
going to have trouble getting their food and their water supplies 
and their other regular medicine. 

So I do have one other comment about the previous topic of phar- 
maceutical stockpile and pharmacies. 

Instead of us in Dutchess County sort of going out and buying 
our own mini-stockpile, what we have done through our relation- 
ship-building efforts is work with our local pharmacies, so we have 
a memorandum of understanding with all the pharmacies in our 
county to know what is on their shelves. 

And should there be an outbreak, they will then immediately in- 
form us of what is on their shelves, so that will be our sort of — 
rotating many stockpiles, which won’t cost us any money. 

And of course, they may not have all that we want, but it is at 
least something that we can have some control over at any time, 
and it doesn’t cost us any money. 

As a matter of fact, it is an investment in our continued relation- 
ship. While it is not antivirals, it may be something else, like, for 
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example, some other antibacterial that we may need for some other 
agent that may come along. 

Mr. McCaul. That is very creative. 

And I appreciate the chair’s indulgence. And just in conclusion, 
I do want to stress again the importance of exercises. I think those 
are very important. I hope that your partner at the federal level 
will work with you on those. 

And lastly. Dr. Lakey, you mentioned the border, and I think 
that is an obvious concern on a lot of levels, but certainly from a 
health standpoint, in terms of who is coming into the country. I 
think we need to have a better level of control over who is coming 
into the country. 

And certainly, when we had the avian flu outbreak, knowing who 
is coming over from those parts of the world that could be im- 
pacted — and I know that on the science and technology standpoint, 
there has been some pretty good technology that is out there that 
could potentially spot if someone who has a high fever, for instance, 
coming through an airport. 

And so I hope that we will be able to make some progress on that 
level as well. 

And with that, I yield back. 

Mr. Langevin. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to thank the panel for being here today as well as the pre- 
vious panel. I thank the witnesses for their valuable testimony and 
the members for their questions. 

We obviously have a lot of work to do in this area. We look for- 
ward to a continued partnership at the local, state and the federal 
level to make sure that we get this right and we can protect the 
American people from both pandemic flu or another public health 
threat. 

Thank you very much again. 

The members of the subcommittee may have additional questions 
for the witnesses, and we ask that you respond expeditiously in 
writing to those questions. 

Hearing no further business, the subcommittee now stands ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Appendix I: Letter 


House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and 

Science and Technology, 
Washington, DC, October 25, 2007. 

Hon. Jim Langevin 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and 
Science and Technology, 109 Cannon House Office Buildig, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Langevin: Thank you for allowing me to tesify 
about pandemic influenza preparedness before the Subcommittee 
at its hearing on September 26. It was an important opportunity 
to enhance communication between the federal government and 
states as we work together to strengthen health and security across 
the nation. 

Please allow me to make two brief clarifications regarding my 
testimony. I mentioned the percentage of preparedness funding 
that Texas has directed to the local level including direct contracts 
with local health departments. That statement should have re- 
ferred specifically to pandemic influenza preparedness funding. In 
addition, the percentage of funding awarded for local and regional 
pandemic preparedness activities was overstated. The correct fig- 
ure is ninety percent. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to present to the Sub- 
committee regarding these issues. Please contact me if I can ever 
be of assistance. 

Sincerely, 


David L. Lakey, M.D., 

Commissioner 
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Appendix II: Additional Questions and Responses 


Questions from the Honorable James Langevin, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Responses from Michael C. Caldwell, MD, MPH 

Question 1.: What additional resources are needed at the local level to 
prepare for and respond to pandemic influenza? What is needed at that 
level — that is not needed at other levels of government or in the private 
sector? 

Effective pandemic influenza preparedness at the local level requires a continued, 
iterative process of planning, testing the plans either through response to a real 
event of lesser magnitude or via “tabletop” exercise, identifjdng gaps and areas 
needing improvement, achieving those improvements, and re-testing. While this 
methodology is not unique to the local level, locally it requires reaching out to every 
community organization, institution, or agency that will be affected by a pandemic 
to engage them in practical response planning. The breadth and depth of activity 
required to build and sustain such community engagement, unique to the local level, 
is a long and labor-intensive effort. It can be accomplished only with a sustained 
commitment of sufficient funds to pay for the people that do this work. Local pan- 
demic influenza preparedness is not simply a matter of one-time capital purchases 
of medications, vaccines, or equipment — rather, it requires constructing and sus- 
taining the community response systems that will make a difference in survival 
rates. NACCHO believes that a return to previously-appropriated levels of funding 
for state and local public health preparedness ($940 million in FY05), accompanied 
by performance and accountability measures that genuinely reflect the local plan- 
ning, exercising and continuous improvement that is needed, would enable con- 
sistent progress. Moreover, it is important to address the funding levels for anti- 
viral purchases and the shelf-life extension problem that now discourages state or 
local investment. 

Question 2.: The best preparation for public health emergencies involves 
skilled public health workers who plan and exercise their plans for emer- 
gency response jointly with local elected officials, police and fire depart- 
ments, emergency managers, hospitals, physicians, schools, businesses, and 
other community partners. Please describe how this has occurred in 
Dutchess County regarding pandemic influenza preparedness. 

In Dutchess County, we have prepared and distributed informational materials 
and have offered trainings to area businesses, schools, faith based organizations and 
other entities as part of our Pandemic Flu Emergency Preparedness activities. We 
have organized table top exercises with our area partners, including the local hos- 
pitals. Additionally, our regular flu immunization clinics have been used as opportu- 
nities to drill the techniques that will be needed in an emergency situation, when 
medications would have to be distributed to the public in a short period of time. 
Nine clinics were held in November and December 2006 throughout the county. 
Each site selected could accommodate large numbers of attendees without traffic 
problems or long waiting times. Clinic hours were increased over the years and each 
site had inside waiting areas. Other agencies such as the Sheriffs Department, the 
Department of Mental Hygiene, Public Works, and the Office for the Aging assisted 
in mounting these efforts. This type of exercise is being replicated again this year 
as we run our 2007 flu clinics. 

Furthermore, Dutchess County has recruited a local Medical Reserve Corps of 
over 300 volunteers whoa re been trained to provide assistance with medical care, 
special needs care, as well as non technical needs. This cadre of citizen volunteers 
is meant to be fully integrated into the County’s emergency planning and response 
program. 
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Preparing for a pandemic is part of more comprehensive Emergency Preparedness 
efforts, looking at multiple scenarios. In Dutchess County, we have also been work- 
ing on a continuity of operations plan. During a pandemic event, more than 40% 
of the workforce could potentially be unable to come to work. This plan addresses 
issues of providing a safe environment, prophylaxis, training and tools needed to 
perform essential public health functions in our community. Such a plan is critical 
in a pandemic when the public health and other public resources will be stretched 
thin providing vaccines and antivirals to the public in a mass clinic or Point of Dis- 
tribution site. 

Question 3.: What can the federal government do to assist city and county 
public health personnel strengthen and coordinate surveillance at those 
levels? How do you see information from localities throughout the country, 
rolling up into a cohesive real-time disease surveillance picture? 

Response: Local health department (LHD) involvement in biosurveillance sys- 
tems development and implementation is critical. LHDs are the traditional entry 
point for routine disease surveillance and investigation, and function as first re- 
sponders in a public health emergency. As such, LHDs are keenly aware of the in- 
formation needed to monitor for public health emergencies and mount response and 
mitigation activities. LHDs must be actively involved in the definition of data and 
functional requirements for biosurveillance systems and in the local implementation 
of such systems. State and federal public health agencies must ensure that LHDs 
have timely access to any data collected about their local community. 

Existing relationships between LHDs and local hospitals and providers should be 
leveraged for biosurveillance implementation efforts. LHDs have established rela- 
tionships with hospitals, physicians and other healthcare providers in their commu- 
nities for disease reporting and preparedness planning and response. As most re- 
sponses to emergencies are locally managed, it is critical that these existing rela- 
tionships are maintained and strengthened to ensure rapid response to public 
health threats. These relationships remain essential even when a state health agen- 
cy or the CDC initiates the data collection effort, such as with the CDC’s implemen- 
tation of BioSense.' Additionally, over-reliance on biosurveillance data as the only 
indicator of a public health emergency must be avoided. Electronic biosurveillance 
systems will not replace astute clinicians and LHD relationships with their clinical 
communities to detect, monitor and control public health emergencies. Uniform na- 
tional adoption of an electronic medical record is absolutely essential to eventual de- 
velopment of any fully effective real-time disease surveillance system. 

Question 4.: In your testimony, you state . .we have seen mixed mes- 
sages from our federal leadership. There does not seem to he adequate co- 
ordination or cooperation between the planners of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Homeland Security.” Please provide exam- 
ples of mixed messages from federal leadership, as well as examples of in- 
adequate coordination and cooperation between HHS and DHS. 

HHS and DHS have separate and uncoordinated grant programs for state and 
local preparedness. Pandemic influenza planning is a major expectation of the CDC 
grants, but not of the DHS grants for police/fire/emergency management. DHS has 
undertaken the BioWatch surveillance initiative, but it has not been coordinated 
with any HHS biosurveillance initiatives, although the responders at the local level 
are the same. 

Question 5.: In your testimony, you state “. . .we have seen clear exam- 
ples of us being left out of the development of the National Response Plan.” 
Please provide us with some of these clear examples. 

Response: There was no representation of local health departments on any of the 
12 workgroups that were formed to fashion the detailed revisions of the National 
Response Plan. 

Question 6.: In your testimony, you state “. . .in the state of New York, 
we are actually cutting back on hospitals and beds, believe it or not, be- 
cause they feel there is an oversupply. . .” Who believes there is an over- 
supply, and on what data are they basing this belief? Please provide data 
regarding the numbers of hospitals and beds, as well as to what numbers 
of each the stat is cutting back. What specific impact do you believe this 
will have if we are to have an influenza pandemic? 


'BioSense is the national program designed to improve the nation’s capabilities for real-time 
biosurveillance and situational awareness at a time when the vast number of health-related in- 
formation systems that exist nationally vary in their ability to share data to support immediate 
biosurveillance needs. 
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Response: In New York State, the hospital environment has been dominated by 
mergers and restructuring, which inevitably have an impact not only on the number 
of beds, but also the types of beds available. This will in turn affect the ability of 
hospitals to accommodate a surge that would be associated with a pandemic. 

Response: New York State has recently undergone an extensive review of its hos- 
pital system structure and capacity. The formal review was known as the “Berger 
Commission” and its detailed report can be accessed at http:! I 
www.nyhealthcarecommission.org/ While some parts of New York State operate at 
a high hospital bed occupancy rate, many areas of the state do not. The Berger 
Commission was created to address the concern that overall. New York State is 
over-bedded by approximately 25 %. The Commission noted that “a fundamental 
driver of the crisis in our health care delivery system is excess capacity. New York 
is over-bedded an many hospital beds lie empty on any given day. The statewide 
hospital occupancy rate has fallen from 82.8% of certified beds in 1983 to 65.3% in 
2004, a decrease of 17.5%. Occupancy rates vary by region and are especially low 
in Wetern, Northern, and Central regions.” 

Question 7.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “The Federal Government shall, and State, 
local, and tribal governments should, define and test actions and priorities 
required to prepare for and respond to a pandemic, within 6 months” of 
when the Plan was released — so the deadline would have been October 
2006. What are the challenges here? Are you waiting for the Federal gov- 
ernment to provide you with guidance and resources? 

Response: The initial CDC grant guidance for the first phase ($100 million) of 
pandemic influenza funding was released in May 2006. Planning and exercising the 
full panoply of local resources required for response is a continuous iterative proc- 
ess, as described above, and it certainly takes more than four months. As funding 
dedicated for state and local pandemic influenza preparedness ends, it will be essen- 
tial that federal expectations for pan flu preparedness and for all-hazards prepared- 
ness be harmonized and realistic within the resources made available. 

Question 8.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “State, local, and tribal law enforcement agen- 
cies should coordinate with appropriate medical facilities and counter- 
measure distribution centers in their jurisdictions to coordinate security 
matters, within 6 months” of when the Plan was released — so the deadline 
would have been October 2006. To your knowledge, has any of this coordi- 
nation taken place? If so, how, and if not, how would you recommend this 
happen? 

Planning and exercising of Points of Distribution for the Strategic National Stock- 
pile has taken place in many jurisdictions with law enforcement involvement for 
several years now, and most intensively in those that receive Cities Readiness Ini- 
tiative funding. DHS expectations for law enforcement engagement with medical fa- 
cilities and countermeasure distribution centers should be directly and explicitly 
connected to and consistent with HHS expectations for hospitals and health depart- 
ments. 

Question 9.: What roles do associations play in assisting their constitu- 
ents with emergency and pandemic preparedness? 

Response: NACCHO has developed a robust collection of on-line tools and a peer 
assistance network for local health departments engaged in emergency prepared- 
ness. NACCHO also coordinates and disseminates the work of eight local Advanced 
Practice Centers for Public Health Preparedness, which develop and evaluate cut- 
ting-edge preparedness tools and methodologies. We share information on federal ac- 
tions and provide input to a vast array of HHS and CDC workgroups and advisory 
groups. 

Question 10.: The Government Accountability Office (GAO) says in its re- 
port that State, Territorial, Tribal, Local, and other stakeholders need to 
be involved in providing input to the National Strategy for Pandemic Influ- 
enza and its Implementation Plan, especially as the National Strategy 
evolves. If you were at the White House, how would you ensure this hap- 
pens? 

Response: Local stakeholder representatives should be identified and engaged at 
the beginning of the federal planning process They should be engaged in review of 
early drafts and given enough time to consult meaningfully with their constituents 
and to provide written responses. While this is not a rulemaking process, the federal 
authors of the strategy and plan should be required to identify what the stakeholder 
advice was and explain why it was disregarded or adopted. 
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Question 11.; As you all know, public health has been identified as one 
of the critical infrastructures of our Nation. Have you been included in the 
planning undertaken by the Department of Homeland Security to protect 
the public health infrastructure? From what you know about this work, 
how does it affect you in your state and local positions? What more do you 
think needs to be done in this regard, especially in advance of an influenza 
pandemic? 

Response: NACCHO is a member of the Government Coordinating Council of the 
Public Health and Healthcare sector (one of 17 identified sectors). This work has 
no current impact at the local level because the Public Health and Health Care Crit- 
ical Infrastructure plan is not functional and has no funding behind it. 

Questions from the Honorable Michael T. McCaul, Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Question 12.; At the hearing. Dr. Caldwell testified that most hospitals op- 
erate at “95% capacity everyday,” and that New York is actually reducing 
the number of hospital beds because of “oversupply.” 

Please see response to Question # 6 above which references the New York State 
“Berger Commission.” The detailed report can be located at http:ll 
www.nyhealthcarecommission.org/ 

Question 13.: What ability do local hospitals in your states have to accom- 
modate a surge that would be associated with a pandemic? 

Response: Local hospitals are expected to have a surge of up to ten percent (10%) 
over their normal capacity. Most local hospitals in NY are close to that surge capac- 
ity. 

Question 14.: What type of procedures are in place to increase capacity 
should a pandemic occur? 

The biggest concern for us is what happens when the surge is over the proposed 
ten percent? What do we do when hospitals are over capacity? Our local hospitals 
are in the process of developing a plan to address that very question. We need to 
come up with a model to set up alternate sites of care and that is a huge challenge 
for our local healthcare systems. 

Questions from the Honorable James Langevin, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Responses from L. Anthony Cirillo, MD 

Question 1.: The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pan- 
demic Influenza provided this task, “All Federal, local, tribal, and private 
sector medical facilities should ensure that protocols for transporting in- 
fluenza specimens to appropriate reference laboratories are in place within 
3 months” — which would have been July 2006. What challenges do you see 
with executing this task? 

Response: The greatest challenges to the development and maintenance of a sys- 
tem to ensure the transport of influenza specimens to reference laboratories is actu- 
ally support of the labs themselves and the development of a more efficient process 
for dissemination of the information obtained from testing of influenza specimens. 
During a pandemic, or even during seasonal flu, the capacity of laboratories to proc- 
ess influenza specimens in a timely manner is limited by the number of staff trained 
and assigned to this process. Like many other aspects of the healthcare system, the 
surge capacity of the laboratories is limited. While cross-training of lab personnel 
occurs, and can help to provide short term support for increased testing demand, 
it provides only limited increased capacity. Additionally, systems must be developed 
for the rapid analysis and dissemination of information obtained from testing such 
as geographic patterns of illness, susceptibility to antiviral medications, appropriate- 
ness of match to current influenza vaccine. It is critical that this information be 
quickly shared with the healthcare and public health sectors for ongoing adjustment 
of medical and public health interventions during a pandemic. 

Question 2.: The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pan- 
demic Influenza states that, “All health care facilities should develop, test, 
and be prepared to implement infection control campaigns for pandemic 
influenza, within 6 months” of when the Plan was released (deadline: Octo- 
ber 2006). Our hospitals and other health care facilities are more than fa- 
miliar with infection control measures. Can you describe the specific chal- 
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lenges in identifying and implementing infeetion control measures for pan- 
demic influenza? 

Response: The challenges to instituting infection control measures at hospitals 
and other healthcare facilities during a pandemic will be due to a lack of adequate 
capacity of the healthcare system and the infectious nature of influenza. In order 
to operate cost-effectively, hospitals today are operating at or near their licensed in- 
patient bed capacity. While this operational efficiency is financially prudent, it may 
significantly limit the ability of the hospitals to efficiently segregate patients during 
a pandemic. Given the increased demand for healthcare services anticipated during 
a pandemic, it is likely that all existing inpatient bed capacity will be utilized at 
all times. Attempts at segregating patients with influenza from patients receiving 
medical services for all other medical conditions may initially be possible, but as the 
numbers of inpatients continues to surge, the need to provide care quickly, in the 
next available bed, may very well overwhelm any system designed to segregate in- 
fectious from non-infectious patients. An additional challenge during an influenza 
pandemic will be that people (including patients, staff, and visitors) may be already 
infected, and contagious, prior to the development of symptoms of influenza. So, 
even in the best of circumstances, segregation of patients with demonstrated influ- 
enza illness will not likely prevent the spread of illness to other clinical areas within 
a healthcare facility. Given these realities, it is unclear if the expenditure of re- 
sources needed to segregate patients will 3deld much in the way of significant reduc- 
tions in illness spread. 

Question 3.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “The Federal Government shall, and State, 
local, and tribal governments should, define and test actions and priorities 
required to prepare for and respond to a pandemic, within 6 months” of 
when the Plan was released — so the deadline would have been October 
2006. What are the challenges here? Are you waiting for the Federal gov- 
ernment to provide you with guidance and resources? 

Response: Given the worldwide nature of a pandemic by definition, it is appro- 
priate that the overall strategy related to the management of pandemic be devel- 
oped on a global level. However, while a global strategy for pandemic influenza may 
be developed through agencies such as the World Health Organization (WHO), the 
implementation of that strategy will be different based upon the local effect of the 
pandemic and the availability of supplies, medications, and personnel. Within the 
United States, there will be an expectation for consistency of care. As such, it is 
again appropriate that a national approach be taken in responding to a pandemic 
influenza event. Thus the federal government, especially the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC), should take the lead in the development of standard- 
ized and universal strategies for key aspects of pandemic influenza management. 
These key aspects include issues such as prioritization of antiviral medication and 
influenza vaccine distribution and guidance on effectiveness and appropriateness of 
personal protective equipment (masks, gloves, etc.). After Secretary Leavitt’s visit to 
states during late 2005 / early 2006, the challenge to states at that time was the 
lack of guidance at the federal level on many of these key issues. Over the past 
nearly two years, there have now been numerous reports, from various agencies, on 
many key issues related to pandemic influenza management. As such, the challenge 
for state and local public health departments is now to continually update and re- 
vise pandemic influenza local strategies as guidance continues to be updated at the 
federal level. While updates in guidance and recommendations are necessary, and 
should reflect the latest in our understanding of how to mitigate the effects of a 
pandemic on society, it does require significant resources to continue to update plan- 
ning documents, and more importantly, communicate these changes to all of the 
partners involved in pandemic preparedness. Lastly, as plans continue to evolve and 
change, there is a need for ongoing trainings and exercises to ensure that plans can 
be effectively implemented which again, requires significant investments of time 
and money at the state, local, and private sector levels. 

Question 4.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “State, local, and tribal law enforcement agen- 
cies should coordinate with appropriate medical facilities and counter- 
measure distribution centers in their jurisdictions to coordinate security 
matters, within 6 months” of when the Plan was released — so the deadline 
would have been October 2006. To your knowledge, has any of this coordi- 
nation taken place? If so, how, and if not, how would you recommend this 
happen? 

Response: Within Rhode Island (and many other states) coordination of specific 
functions such as law enforcement /security is accomplished in concert with the 
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state Emergency Operations Plan (EOF) utilizing the Emergency Support Function 
(ESF) delegation of functional responsibility. In Rhode Island, the Rhode Island 
State Police (RISP) serve as the lead agency for coordination of law enforcement 
planning related to emergency scenarios. The Department of Health serves as the 
lead agency for pandemic planning within the state by direction of the Governor. 
The Director of Health, Dr. David Gifford has established the Pandemic Flu Direc- 
tor’s Advisory Group, comprised of key state agency directors. The commanding offi- 
cer for the Rhode Island State Police (or his designee) attends these meetings to co- 
ordinate state agency planning for a pandemic. The RISP are also members of the 
Rhode Island Police Chiefs Association through which additional planning activities 
have occurred related to pandemic flu. Lastly, the RISP also serve as the law en- 
forcement agency responsible for security evaluations of all medication distribution 
sites under the federal Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) pro^am. In this capacity, 
they work together with law enforcement officials in all municipalities in the identi- 
fication of appropriate facilities for distribution of medications or vaccines during a 
public health emergency. 

Question 5.: In your testimony, you described regional interstate coordi- 
nation in pandemic preparedness, and that the . .collaborative effort re- 
sulted in a two-day summit and multistate tabletop exercise held to coordi- 
nate the interstate response to a pandemic.” Please provide additional in- 
formation regarding the regional interstate coordination and collaborative 
efforts you mentioned in testimony, the two-day summit, and the multistate 
tabletop exercise. What lessons have been observed and learned? 

Response: As noted above in Answer #3, after Secretary Leavitt’s state visits, the 
states were charged with developing a comprehensive strategy for responding to a 
pandemic influenza event. Within the New England region, it was recognized that 
the geographic proximity of states within the region would necessitate a collabo- 
rative approach to pandemic influenza planning. Also as noted above, early on after 
Secretary Leavitt’s visits, there was limited guidance on how to prepare for a pan- 
demic influenza event. Given this lack of national guidance, the six New England 
states and New York State began a collaborative process to identify best and com- 
mon practices among the states. At least one representative from each state was as- 
signed to participate in workgroups on the following issues: Antiviral medications, 
Community Containment, Mass Fatality Management, Laboratory/Illness Surveil- 
lance, Personal Protective Equipment (PPE), and Surge Capacity. These groups met 
by conference call from March through June 2006. The work of these groups cul- 
minated in a two-day meeting in Boston, MA on June 29th & 30th. During this 
meeting, consensus assumptions, positions and planning strategies were identified 
for many, although not all aspects, of pan flu planning. The key lessons learned 
from these activities were delineation of common planning assumptions including 
attack rates of illness, and approaches to school closures and risk communication, 
especially in mass media markets that traverse state boundaries. Another key les- 
son learned was the need to integrate planning in the public health / healthcare sec- 
tor with planning efforts in the emergency management sectors. In order to accom- 
plish this, an exercise was hosted by the Naval War College in Newport, RI in Au- 
gust 2006. The exercise brought together leaders from each state including health 
care/public health, emergency management, and the Governor’s office from each 
state. In addition, two meetings of the State Directors of Health were also coordi- 
nated by the Region I Office of the US Department of Health & Human Services. 

Question 6.: In your testimony, you mentioned “. . .the disincentives to 
the purchase of antiviral medications Tamiflu and Relenza due to exclu- 
sion from the shelf-life extension program of state health supplies of these 
medications.” Please provide the Committee with additional information 
regarding these disincentives, the shelf-life extension program, etc. How do 
you propose this situation be changed, understanding that the federal gov- 
ernment is seeking to ensure that states are preparing for pandemic influ- 
enza specifically? 

Response: Antiviral medications may have a significant impact on mitigating the 
effects of pandemic related illness on society. There is however, also the possibility 
that current antivirals will have little to no effect on the duration or severity of ill- 
ness. It is this primary uncertainty that makes the purchase of antiviral medica- 
tions a calculated risk for states in preparing for a pandemic influenza event. Even 
more important than the development of strategies for stockpiling and distribution 
in the community, is the fundamental question as to the value of antiviral medica- 
tions. Historically during seasonal influenza outbreaks, patients who are treated 
very early on in their illness course have shown a small decrease in the length and 
severity of illness. However, there is no guarantee that these effects would be seen 
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during a pandemic influenza event, as the specific virus is currently not known. In 
testing and treatment of patients infected with H5N1 (Avian Flu), there has heen 
only limited clinical treatment success in reducing illness and mortality. In addition 
to the uncertainty of the efficacy of antivirals during a pandemic, there is concern 
about the current policy of the US Food & Drug Administration (FDA) that does 
not allow for utilization of antiviral medications for clinical treatment if the 
antiviral medications have reached their expiration date. Even for states who have 
stored these medications in accordance with acceptable temperature and humidity 
ranges, there have been no exceptions to the strict expiration date policy. The Shelf 
Life Extension Program (SLEP) was created to allow for periodic re-verification of 
the potency of medications or vaccines currently held in federal stockpiles. It is pos- 
sible to expand the scope of the SLEP program to include the caches of antivirals 
that states are purchasing for a pandemic influenza event. There would need to be 
some modifications to the program to allow for the manufacturers to provide sam- 
ples of each lot of medication produced to the SLEP program for batch verification. 
As long as states can ensure that locally held caches are kept at appropriate envi- 
ronmental conditions, then the entire manufacturer batch would be eligible for 
SLEP extension. 

Question 7.: In your testimony, you mentioned . .it is critical that all 
federal preparedness programs related to pandemic or other public health 
emergencies be more closely aligned and coordinated so that we at the 
state level can more effectively develop an appropriate response to all pub- 
lic health emergencies.” How do you suggest this be accomplished by the 
federal government? 

Response: One of the challenges facing states in their preparedness efforts is the 
lack of coordination and alignment of federal grant funding goals and objectives. 
Currently the US Departments of Health and Human Services and Homeland Secu- 
rity are providing funding for emergency preparedness, with a specific focus on pan- 
demic influenza preparedness activities. However, both between, and even within 
agencies there are gaps in collaboration of grant funding and planning priorities at 
the federal level. This lack of coordination, especially within HHS, results in grant 
funding for the same issue, such as pandemic influenza, with conflicting grant 
deliverables, performance measures, reporting systems, and grant timelines. This 
lack in coordination at the federal level results in inefficiencies in grant manage- 
ment at the state level attempting to design a single pandemic influenza planning 
strategy with multiple different “asks” from each grant. Improved coordination must 
occur at the most senior level of HHS and DHS in order for these gaps in grant 
planning to occur. Within HHS, the Secretary should establish a single set of prior- 
ities and guidance for pandemic influenza preparedness. This single set of priorities 
and guidance should also be reflected in uniform definitions, performance measures, 
and timelines for all pandemic influenza grant funding. 

Question 8.: What roles do associations play in assisting their constitu- 
ents with emergency and pandemic preparedness? 

Response: The private sector, including professional associations and businesses 
will play a critical role in the successful response of society to a pandemic event. 
The ability to incorporate associations such as representatives of hospitals, nursing 
homes, and healthcare professionals in pandemic influenza event will be crucial in 
order to muster and coordinated existing healthcare and non-healthcare infrastruc- 
ture during a pandemic. Just as there is an added inefficiency to coordinated plan- 
ning between federal agencies, there is a significant benefit to be gained by early 
involvement of other key stakeholders. 

Question 9.: The Government Accountability Office (GAO) says in its re- 
port that State, Territorial, Tribal, Local, and other stakeholders need to 
be involved in providing input to the National Strategy for Pandemic Influ- 
enza and its Implementation Plan, especially as the National Strategy 
evolves. If you were at the White House, how would you ensure this hap- 
pens? 

Response: As has been mentioned above, I believe it is appropriate for a signifi- 
cant portion of the guidance on best practices for pandemic influenza preparedness 
to be developed at the federal level. However, the process for the development of 
guidance at the federal level must incorporate the realities of the implementation 
at the local level. Therefore, it is important that federal policy makers and subject 
matter experts include representatives of state, local, and tribal entities in the de- 
velopment of guidance and policies regarding pandemic influenza. The input of 
state, local, and tribal entities is probably most efficiently ensured through the in- 
corporation of representative associations for these groups. Examples of these asso- 
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ciations would be groups like the Association of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cials (ASHTO), the National Association of City and County Health Officials 
(NACCHO), the National Governor’s Association (NGA) and representatives of 
healthcare professional organizations like the American Medical Association (AMA) 
and American Nurses Association (ANA). Since these associations and organizations 
are well recognized as leaders within their respective memberships, they can serve 
as a conduit of information throughout the development and refinement of guidance 
and policies related to pandemic influenza. 

Question 10.; As you all know, public health has been identified as one 
of the critical infrastructures of our Nation. Have you been included in the 
planning undertaken by the Department of Homeland Security to protect 
the public health infrastructure? From what you know about this work, 
how does it affect you in your state and local positions? What more do you 
think needs to be done in this regard, especially in advance of an influenza 
pandemic? 

Response: Initially after state visit of Secretary Leavitt, the public health sector 
was much more involved in the management of a pandemic influenza event than 
the emergency management / Department of Homeland Security arenas. However, 
there has been much recent work by the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
to improve the coordination of pandemic flu preparedness and response activities. 
Ongoing efforts related to pandemic flu planning must focus on identifying meth- 
odologies to improve the coordination of planning in a “top down” manner, but with 
inclusion of others as noted in Answer #9. Here in Rhode Island, there has been 
considerable discussion between the Department of Health and the State of Rhode 
Island Emergency Management Agency regarding the protection of critical infra- 
structure and maintenance of society during a prolonged pandemic event. 

Questions from Honorable Michael T. McCaul, Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Question 1.: At the hearing, you described national policies that prohibit 
using medications bought on the federal contract for anything but a pan- 
demic. This makes the procurement of antivirals an “at risk” investment. 

Question 2.: How do current federal regulations influence your efforts to 
stockpile antiviral medications? 

Question 3.; What do you see as a practical solution that would reduce 
the investment risk of procuring antiviral medications while ensuring ade- 
quate supplies of these medications are available in the event of a pan- 
demic? 

Response: Please refer to Answer #6 above regarding antiviral medications in re- 
sponse to Questions #1 — 3. 

Questions from the Honorable Bennie G. Thompson, Chairman, Committee on 

Homeland Security 

Responses from B. Tilman Jolly, MD 

Question 1.: What is the status of the pandemic influenza exercises that 
were to be incorporated into the National Exercise Program? How many 
will there be, when are they occurring, and who all will be involved? 

Response: Pandemic Influenza (PI) exercises and the Pandemic Influenza Exer- 
cise series (PIX) remain a priority for the National Exercise Division (NED). The 
first Principal-Level Exercise (PLE) of FY 2008, PLE 1-08, will focus specifically on 
Pandemic Influenza, and the myriad issues associated with a PI outbreak arriving 
in the United States. In support of that PLE, two Assistant Secretary-level exercises 
are being conducted. The first exercise — which has already occurred — was hosted by 
the State Department in October, and focused on the U.S. response to an influenza 
outbreak prior to arrival in the U.S. This exercise included 21 senior officials from 
12 agencies and White House offices. The results will inform and support the Cabi- 
net level exercise in 2008. A similar exercise, also at the Assistant Secretary level, 
is being developed to cover issues related to an outbreak in the U.S. — and it will 
also inform and support the PLE. The Homeland Security Council is currently refin- 
ing the scope of the PLE 1-08 exercise. The exercise is scheduled to be conducted 
in February 2008. 

In order to maximize lessons learned and address issues identified in the conduct 
of PLE 1-08, the Regional Pandemic Influenza Exercises will occur after that exer- 
cise. These exercises will take place in each of the five PI regions identified by the 
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Department of Homeland Security (DHS), and will involve Regional representation 
(from state and federal partners) as well as activity at the Headquarters level. The 
current scope of the Regional FIX focuses on interaction between the Regions and 
Headquarters, although that may shift depending upon the lessons learned and 
issues identified during RLE 1-08. 

FEMA Regions 1 and II are co-hosting both a PI workshop and a PI functional 
exercise in November and December 2007 to examine the regions’ response to a PI 
outbreak at the local level. Further, the Office of Health Affairs will conduct a PI 
Principal Federal Officials (PFO) workshop in late November 2008 to provide the 
first test of communications capabilities between Regional and National-level PFOs. 
Lessons learned from each of these exercises will also be incorporated into the PIX. 

Question 2.: Two things result from exercises: (1) the identification of ac- 
tions necessary to correct problems, and (2) lessons learned. Knowing this, 
the Department of Homeland Security has created two activities — the Cor- 
rective Action Program, and the Lessons Learned Information Sharing sys- 
tem (with information pushed to LLIS.gov). After the pandemic influenza 
exercises have occurred as part of the National Exercise Program, what 
plans are there for using the Corrective Action Program and the Lessons 
Learned Information Sharing system? How does (or will) the Office of 
Health Affairs work to get the necessary information vetted and included 
in these programs? What part of the Office of Health Affairs will he staying 
on top of the situation, ensuring that corrective actions are taken, and that 
lessons are truly learned — before a pandemic occurs? 

Response: The National Exercise Program (NEP) requires the use of the Home- 
land Security Exercise and Evaluation Program (HSEEP) and the Corrective Action 
Program (CAP) to identify and resolve major issues from exercises and promotes the 
use of Lessons Learned information Sharing System (LLIS) for distribution of les- 
sons learned applicable and appropriate to the broader emergency management 
community. Any Pandemic Influenza (PI) exercises conducted within the NEP will 
utilize HSEEP, CAP and LLIS as part of the After Action Report process. (Addition- 
ally, exercises conducted outside of the NEP are encouraged to utilize tools provided 
through HSEEP, CAP and LLIS.) The Department’s Office of Health Affairs (OHA) 
has representatives on the DHS Exercise and Evaluation Steering Committee and 
has participated in the development of the HSEEP and DHS-specific CAP proce- 
dures. 

CAP is a formal process and methodology that defines the roles and responsibil- 
ities for identification, development, prioritization, tracking, and analysis of correc- 
tive actions following exercises or real-world incidents that should receive consider- 
ation within the Department or the Interagency dependent upon the issue. It is an 
overarching program that refers issues to appropriate organizations — such as the 
Office of Health Affairs — for priority action. The CAP System is a web-based tool 
that enables Federal, State, and local emergency response and homeland security 
officials to implement the CAP process. 

Since the launch of Lessons Learned Information Sharing (LLIS.gov) in April 
2004, the Department of Homeland Security has sought to raise awareness of the 
program, increase membership, and encourage usage among its desired audience of 
emergency response and homeland security professionals through a coordinated out- 
reach and awareness strategy. These efforts have increased LLIS.gov membership 
to more than 40,000 professionals from all relevant disciplines, levels of government, 
and all 50 states and territories. 

Question 3.: What is the status of the Department of Homeland Seeurity’s 
pandemic influenza implementation plan? Previously, Dr. Runge (the Chief 
Medical Officer), has referred to this plan in testimony before Congress. We 
understand that it has been drafted completely, but that it is has not yet 
been posted to PandemicFlu.gov or the Department’s own website. Has the 
draft plan been circulated throughout the Department? When do you ex- 
pect that it will be finalized? What is it that personnel throughout the De- 
partment are working from to help the Department and the Nation prepare 
for an influenza pandemic? 

Response: The Department’s pandemic influenza plan is in final draft form and 
has been circulated throughout DHS for use in developing component plans. We an- 
ticipate being able to revise it based upon a final version of a Federal Strategic 
Plan, which has been developed by a group led by DHS, and which is now in inter- 
agency review. 

Question 4.: According to the White House, DHS was to have worked with others 
to complete this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
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for Pandemic Influenza — by October 2006. The task is, “DOJ, DHS, and DOD shall 
engage in contingency planning and related exercises to ensure they are prepared 
to maintain essential operations and conduct missions, as permitted by law, in sup- 
port of quarantine enforcement and/or assist State, local, and tribal entities in law 
enforcement emergencies that may arise in the course of an outbreak, within 6 
months.” Why has this task not been completed yet? 

Response: This item was extended because of the requirement for further devel- 
opment of a national quarantine policy and the ongoing interagency work being 
done on the Federal Pandemic Influenza Strategic Plan and the Federal Pandemic 
Influenza Border Management Plan. Policy issues surrounding quarantine are with- 
in the purview of other parts of the Executive Branch. As these policy issues become 
more clear, the operational elements can be accomplished. 

Question 5.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by December 2006. The task is, “DHS, in coordination with DOT, HHS, 
and USDA, shall conduct tabletop discussions and other outreach with private sec- 
tor transportation and border entities to provide background on the scope of a pan- 
demic, to assess current preparedness, and jointly develop a planning guide, within 
8 months.” Why has this task not been eompleted yet? 

Response: 

The planning guide is under development as part of the broader efforts to com- 
plete sector-specific guides for all CI/KE sectors. Meetings with the various trans- 
portation modes are in progress. Modes that have completed their Guidelines (evi- 
denced by endorsement by the Sector and Government Coordinating Councils) are: 
Mass Transit, Highway and Motor Carriers, and Rail. Work with Aviation and Mar- 
itime are in the final stages. Completion of the planning document is dependent on 
Border Policy development and Border CONOPS which have not been finalized by 
a collection of interagency partners. 

Question 6.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — by April 2007. The task is, “DHS and DOT, in co- 
ordination with DOD, HHS, USDA, USTR, DOL, and DOS, shall develop de- 
tailed operational plans and protocols to respond to potential pandemic-re- 
lated scenarios, including inbound aircraft/vessel/land border traffic with 
suspected case of pandemic influenza, international outbreak, multiple do- 
mestic outbreaks, and potential mass migration, within 12 months.” Why 
has this task not been completed yet? 

Response: This item was extended and will be addressed in the Border CONOPS 
that will be included as part of the interagency border management plan currently 
under development pending completion of a Federal Strategic Plan now in inter- 
agency review. 

Led by OHA, DHS continues to be heavily involved in an interagency effort that 
is currently finalizing a Federal strategic level pandemic influenza plan. When com- 
pleted, this plan will effectively outline the roles, responsibilities and possible 
courses of action of all federal departments and agencies in preparing for and re- 
sponding to a pandemic. An integral component of the strategic plan dealing with 
the complex issues involved in attempting to delay the entry of a pandemic through 
a variety of border management measures, has been completed by a separate inter- 
agency working group led by the IMPT and is currently undergoing internal review. 
There are several complex federal policy decisions involving issues such as screening 
and possible quarantine of passengers and potential diversion of flights pending, 
that impact the private sector. Engagement with the private sector has begun, a full 
review of operational and economic impacts need to be determined in order to final- 
ize both plans. The goal is to have both plans completed prior to a principals level 
pandemic exercise that has been tentatively scheduled for mid Eebruary 2008. Once 
finalized, the federal strategic plan, incorporating the border management annex, 
will meet all the performance measures of the referenced action item(s). 

Question 7.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — by April 2007. The task is, “DOT and DHS, in co- 
ordination with HHS, USDA, and transportation stakeholders, shall de- 
velop planning guidance and materials for State, local, and tribal govern- 
ments, including scenarios that highlight transportation and border chal- 
lenges and responses to overcome those challenges, and an overview of 
transportation roles and responsibilities under the NRP, within 12 
months.” Why has this task not been completed yet? 
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Response: This item was extended and will be included as part of the inter- 
agency border management plan currently under development. Additionally, DOT 
and DHS POCs convened a working group to include transportation stakeholders, 
HHS and USDA. The group identified multiple documents that provide tailored 
guidance and planning materials that are available to state, local, and tribal govern- 
ments as well as transportation stakeholders. Transportation roles and responsibil- 
ities are outlined in the NRP Emergency Support Function #1 — Transportation 
Annex. The NRP has been widely distributed to stakeholders. Examples of docu- 
ments are: 

1. The Role of Law Enforcement in Public Health Emergencies (September, 
2006); DOJ: Bureau of Justice Assistance; 38 pp. Challenges addressed include: 
responding to and managing incidents; risks to Law Enforcement to disease; im- 
munization and PPE; protecting the community; Law Enforcement’s role during 
involuntary restrictions, including quarantine; and other subject areas. 

2. HHS Pandemic Influenza Plan supplement 9: managing travel-related risk of 
disease transmission; 16 pp. Challenges addressed include: Engaging commu- 
nity partners; protocols for managing ill passengers at ports of entry; quar- 
antine preparedness at ports of entry; legal preparedness; and others. 

3. DHS: Pandemic Influenza: Preparedness, Response, and Recovery; Guide for 
Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources (June 21, 2006) 84 pp. Challenges ad- 
dressed include: recommendations for planning, preparedness, response and re- 
covery for businesses (transportation sector is one of the primary CI/KR ele- 
ments);passessment recommendations on the risks, impacts, and implications of 
pandemic-related disruptions to international production, supply chain, and 
goods and personnel movement; border challenges; and others. 

4. DOL: Guidance on Preparing Workplaces for an Influenza Pandemic (OSHA 
3327-02N 2007); 44 pp. This document provides guidance to all stakeholders to 
meet the following Pandemic Influenza challenges that directly relate to the 
transportation sector and border issues: how Influenza Can Spread Between 
People; classif 3 dng Employee Exposure to Pandemic Influenza at Work; How to 
Maintain Operations During a Pandemic; How Organizations Can Protect Their 
Employees; The Difference Between a Surgical Mask and a Respirator; Steps 
Every Employer Can Take to Reduce the Risk of Exposure to Pandemic Influ- 
enza in Their Workplace. 

Question 8.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by April 2007. The task is, “DOT and DHS, in coordination with HHS, 
DOD, DOS, airlines/air space users, the cruise line industry, and appropriate State 
and local health authorities, shall develop protocols to manage and/or divert in- 
bound international flights and vessels with suspected cases of pandemic influenza 
that identify roles, actions, relevant authorities, and events that trigger response, 
within 12 months.” Why has this task not heen completed yet? 

Response: This item was extended and will be included as part of the inter- 
agency border management plan currently under development pending completion 
of the Federal Strategic Plan now in interagency review. 

Led by the IMPT and coordinated by DHS/OHA, an interagency working group 
has completed a draft pandemic influenza border management plan that will be an 
integral component to the overall federal strategic pandemic influenza plan. While 
a draft plan has been completed, there are several complex federal policy decisions 
that have yet to be resolved. These areas include the screening and possible quar- 
antine and isolation of ill passengers or passengers suspected of being exposed to 
pandemic influenza; and the possible denial of entry into the US of non-resident 
aliens during a pandemic. These complex federal policy decisions impact the private 
sector. Engagement with the private has begun, a full review of operational and eco- 
nomic impacts need to be determined. Interagency groups, in conjunction with and 
coordinated by sub-PCC and PCCs, continue to work towards finalizing these issues. 
Once finalized, the federal strategic plan , incorporating the border management 
annex, will meet all the performance measures of the referenced action item(s). 

Question 9.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — by December 2006. The task is, “HHS, DHS, and 
DOT, in coordination with DOS, DOC, Treasury, and USDA, shall develop 
policy guidelines for international and domestic travel restrictions during 
a pandemic based on the ability to delay the spread of disease and the re- 
sulting health benefits, associated economic impacts, international implica- 
tions, and operational feasibility, within 8 months.” Why has this task not 
been completed yet? 
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Response: This item was extended and will be included as part of the inter- 
agency border management plan currently under development pending completion 
of the Federal Strategic Plan now in interagency review. 

Led by the IMPT and coordinated by DHS/OHA, an interagency working group 
has completed a draft pandemic influenza border management plan that will be an 
integral component to the overall federal strategic pandemic influenza plan. While 
a draft plan has been completed, there are several complex federal policy decisions 
that have yet to be resolved. These areas include the screening and possible quar- 
antine and isolation of ill passengers or passengers suspected of being exposed to 
pandemic influenza; and the possible denial of entry into the US of non-resident 
aliens during a pandemic. These complex federal policy decisions impact the private 
sector. Engagement with the private has begun, a full review of operational and eco- 
nomic impacts need to be determined. Interagency groups, in conjunction with and 
coordinated by sub-PCC and PCCs, continue to work towards finalizing these issues. 
Once finalized, the federal strategic plan , incorporating the border management 
annex, will meet all the performance measures of the referenced action item(s). 

Question 10.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — hy February 2007. The task is, “DHS, DOT, and 
HHS, in coordination with transportation and border stakeholders, and ap- 
propriate State and local health authorities, shall develop aviation, land 
border, and maritime entry and exit protocols and/or screening protocols, 
and education materials for non-medical, front-line screeners and officers 
to identify potentially infected persons or cargo, within 10 months.” Why 
has this task not been completed yet? 

Response: This item was extended and will be included as part of the inter- 
agency border management plan currently under development pending completion 
of the Federal Strategic Plan now in interagency review. 

Led by the IMPT and coordinated by DHS/OHA, an interagency working group 
has completed a draft pandemic influenza border management plan that will be an 
integral component to the overall federal strategic pandemic influenza plan. While 
a draft plan has been completed, there are several complex federal policy decisions 
that have yet to be resolved. These areas include the screening and possible quar- 
antine and isolation of ill passengers or passengers suspected of being exposed to 
pandemic influenza; and the possible denial of entry into the US of non-resident 
aliens during a pandemic. These complex federal policy decisions impact the private 
sector. Engagement with the private has begun, a full review of operational and eco- 
nomic impacts need to be determined. Interagency groups, in conjunction with and 
coordinated by sub-PCC and PCCs, continue to work towards finalizing these issues. 
Once finalized, the federal strategic plan , incorporating the border management 
annex, will meet all the performance measures of the referenced action item(s). 

Question 11.: According to the White House, DHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — by February 2007. The task is, “DHS and HHS, in 
coordination with DOT, DOJ, and appropriate State and local health au- 
thorities, shall develop detection, diagnosis, quarantine, isolation, EMS 
transport, reporting, and enforcement protocols and education materials 
for travelers, and undocumented aliens apprehended at and between Ports 
of Entry, who have signs or symptoms of pandemic influenza or who may 
have been exposed to influenza, within 10 months.” Why has this task not 
been completed yet? 

Response: This item was extended and will be included as part of the inter- 
agency border management plan currently under development pending completion 
of the Federal Strategic Plan now in interagency review. 

Led by the IMPT and coordinated by DHS/OHA, an interagency working group 
has completed a draft pandemic influenza border management plan that will be an 
integral component to the overall federal strategic pandemic influenza plan. While 
a draft plan has been completed, there are several complex federal policy decisions 
that have yet to be resolved. These areas include the screening and possible quar- 
antine and isolation of ill passengers or passengers suspected of being exposed to 
pandemic influenza; and the possible denial of entry into the US of non-resident 
aliens during a pandemic. These complex federal policy decisions impact the private 
sector. Engagement with the private has begun, a full review of operational and eco- 
nomic impacts need to be determined. Interagency groups, in conjunction with and 
coordinated by sub-PCC and PCCs, continue to work towards finalizing these issues. 
Once finalized, the federal strategic plan , incorporating the border management 
annex, will meet all the performance measures of the referenced action item(s). 
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Question 11.: Please provide us with information regarding the changes 
in ESF-8 from the National Response Plan to the National Response 
Framework. What impact will these changes — and any others in other parts 
of the National Response Framework — have on the pandemic influenza 
plans you already have in place? 

Response: The goals and objectives of ESF-8, and pandemic influenza plans, re- 
main essentially unchanged under the National Response Framework. The need to 
work within an organized national structure, led by the Secretary of Homeland Se- 
curity, working in close partnership with ESF-8 and others is still critical. 

Question 13.: How does the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza re- 
late to and work with the National Strategy for Homeland Security? 

Response: A detailed analysis of these documents is beyond the scope of the an- 
swer to a single question. However, pandemic influenza, particularly severe in- 
stances, represents a threat to the homeland in much the same way that other 
threat scenarios do. These strategic documents work in concert and in concert with 
other key planning documents. 

Question 14.: In his testimony, Dr. Jolly stated that, “. . .DHS is currently 
leading the development of specific guides for each of the 17 critical infra- 
structure and key resource sectors using the security partnership model.” 
Please descrihe the security partnership model and how it is being applied 
to develop these guides. What is the status of these guides — when will they 
be completed? If they are available now, please forward them to the Com- 
mittee staff. 


FACT SHEET 

SECTOR-SPECIFIC PANDEMIC INFLUENZA PLANNING GUIDELINES 

The Guidelines are the product of collaboration between the Department of Home- 
land Security’s Partnership and Outreach Division (POD) and the 17 Critical Infra- 
structure and Key Resource (CI/KR) Sectors. The Guidelines are part of an effort 
to develop Sector-Specific Pandemic Planning Guidelines for all 17 of the Nation’s 
CI/KR Sectors. These Guidelines are an annex to the Pandemic Influenza Prepared- 
ness, Response, and Recovery Guide for Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources 
(CI/KR Pandemic Influenza Guide), and have been designed to assist owners and 
operators within each Sector to plan for a catastrophic pandemic. 

The Guidelines are the next practical step in the ongoing requirement of the De- 
partment of Homeland Security (DHS) to support and facilitate effective pandemic 
preparedness and partnerships with the public and private sectors. The Implemen- 
tation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza articulates the require- 
ment for these Guidelines in task 9.1. 2.1, which specifies: 

“DHS, in coordination with Sector-Specific Agencies, critical infrastructure own- 
ers and operators, and States, localities and tribal entities, shall develop sector- 
specific planning guidelines focused on sector-specific requirements and cross- 
sector dependencies.” 

Purpose of Guidelines 

• The Guidelines serve as a non-prescriptive reference and a practical tool that 
business continuity planners can use to augment and tailor their existing emer- 
gency response plans to the exceptional challenges specific to a pandemic out- 
break. 

• It is important to integrate these Guidelines with existing business continuity 
and emergency response plans and/or the CI/KR Pandemic Influenza Guide’s 
comprehensive framework for pandemic catastrophic planning. 

Guideline Development Process within the Sector Partnership Framework 

Given the potentially extreme consequences a severe pandemic could have on our 
Nation’s economic and social stability, the importance of strong public-private sector 
partnerships in our preparedness efforts has never been more important. The POD 
pandemic support team is eager to work with you to develop practical and useful 
tools to assist you with pandemic influenza planning. 

• The POD pandemic support team worked closely with the Sector-Specific 
Agency (SSA), Sector Coordinating Council (SCC), and Government Coordi- 
nating Council (GCC) of the Sector to develop a concise document that captures 
the sector-specific planning challenges a sector may face during a pandemic in- 
fluenza outbreak. 
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• The team’s first step was to work with subject matter experts identified by 
each sector to learn more about the unique operational and structural charac- 
teristics of the sector. 

• With that input in hand, the team then developed a draft Guideline and dis- 
tributed it to the membership of the SCC and GCC for formal review and com- 
ment. 

Each of the guidelines is being developed within the Sector Partnership Frame- 
work (also known as the Sector Partnership Model), which is outlined in the Na- 
tional Infrastructure Protection Plan (NIPP). The goal of the Sector Partnership 
Framework, including all of its associated structures, partnerships, and information- 
sharing networks, is to establish the context, framework, and support for activities 
required to implement and sustain the national CI/KR protection effort. 

The framework is the primary organizational structure for coordinating CI/KR ef- 
forts and activities. The Sector Partnership Framework encourages formation of 
SCCs and GCCs as described above. DHS also provides guidance, tools, and support 
to enable these groups to work together to carry out their respective roles and re- 
sponsibilities. SCCs and corresponding GCCs work in tandem to create a coordi- 
nated national framework for CI/KR protection within and across sectors. The POD 
Pandemic team has worked closely with representatives of each SCC and GCC in 
the development, review, and endorsement of each Sector-Specific Guideline. Addi- 
tionally, as noted above, each SCC and GCC formally jointly reviews and endorses 
their Sector guideline. 

Guideline Development Status Report 

The guidelines are being developed with a four-phase guideline development proc- 
ess: 

• Phase One — Research and Create a Draft Review Guideline: In collaboration 
with the appropriate SSA/SCC/GCC representatives, the DHS teams will de- 
velop for each CI/KR sector a draft Sector-specific Review Guideline. 

• Phase Two — Formal SSA/SCC/GCC Review and Development: the DHS 
teams will engage with each sector’s SSA and SCC/GCC to formally evaluate, 
enhance and endorse their sector’s draft review guideline. 

• Phase Three — Workshop: with a sector endorsed Guideline complete a CP 
KR Guide and COP-E Update and Sector-specific Guideline Workshop(s). 

• Phase Four — Distribute Final Approved Guidelines and Post at Websites: 
after completing reviews and receiving formal approval, DHS will distribute 
through the SSA and SCC/GCC to the sectors and post on federal websites. 

There are 22 guidelines covering all 17 CI/KR Sectors, and there are currently 
drafts for each of these documents in various stages of development, as noted below. 
DHS anticipates posting all 22 guidelines on www.pandemicflu.gov and 
www.ready.gov in March 2008. 

1. Banking and Finance, Phase 1 

2. Chemical, Phase 2 

3. Commercial Facilities, Phase 3 

4. Communieations, Phase 3 

5. Dams, Phase 3 

6. Defense Industrial Base, Phase 1 

7. Emergency Services, Phase 1 

8. Energy 

a. Oil and Natural Gas, Phase 3 

b. Electrieity, Phase 3 

9. Food and Agriculture, Phase 2 

10. Government Facilities, Phase 1 

11. Information Technology, Phase 3 

12. National Monuments and Icons, Phase 1 

13. Nuclear, Phase 3 

14. Postal and Shipping, Phase 1 

15. Public Health and Healthcare, Phase 2 

16. Transportation 

a. Aviation, Phase 1 

b. Highway Motor Carrier, Phase 3 

c. Maritime, Phase 2 

d. Mass Transit, Phase 3 

e. Railroad, Phase 3 

17. Water, Phase 3 

Question 15.: In his testimony. Dr. Jolly stated that, “. . .DHS is devel- 
oping a eoordinated government-wide planning forum.” Please provide spe- 
cifics regarding this planning forum. How is coordinated? Which govern- 
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mental agencies participate? What does the forum produce? How often 
does it meet? 

Response: DHS is working within a construct that is coordinated by the Incident 
Management Planning Team, within the Operations Directorate. This interagency 
body is working to develop strategic plans for all threat scenarios. Subject matter 
expertise from within DHS guides the process, and participants include all depart- 
ments and agencies involved in preparedness and response for each issue. This 
group works in various forms every day to developing these plans. 

Question 16.: In his testimony, Dr. Jolly stated that, “an initial analysis 
of the response requirements for federal support has heen completed.” 
Please describe this analysis, and highlight its findings (providing the ac- 
tual analysis is also sufficient to answer this question). 

Response: 

a. The Office of Health Affairs (OHA) in close coordination with the Department 
of Homeland Security’s (DHS) Incident Management Planning Team (IMPT) 
has developed a Federal Pandemic Influenza Strategic Plan. 

b. The Federal Pandemic Influenza Strategic Plan is the distillation of over six 
months of planning development which included an interagency review of the 
plan by over 53 different Federal Departments and Agencies. Over 2,500 com- 
ments were received and integrated into the final draft of this plan. The final 
draft of this plan is projected to be submitted to the Homeland Security Council 
(HSC) for review/approval NLT December of 2007. 

c. This plan was developed following the five phase process established in the 
National Planning and Execution System (NPES). The figure below highlights 
the NPES Incident Decision Making Process that was utilized to develop the 
plan. 


National Planning and Execution System (NPES) 

Incident Decision Making Process 
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Contingency (Deliberate) Planning Process 
Figure 1. NPES IDMP Process 

d. This process requires extensive analysis during each phase of the plan devel- 
opment. For example, over 30 different guest speakers and 22 separate inter- 
agency meetings were conducted during the mission analysis phase of the proc- 
ess. 

e. The current final draft of the plan identifies Federal support requirements 
at the strategic level. This plan is over 50 pages long with hundreds of sup- 
porting pages (to include multiple briefings) of supporting analysis. The Federal 
Pandemic Influenza Strategic Plan is the result of the analysis and provides the 
Federal response during each of the seven Federal Pandemic Influenza Stages 
identified in the Pandemic Influenza Implementation Plan. 

Question: In his testimony. Dr. Jolly stated that, “. . .a national plan de- 
fining the federal concept for coordinating response and recovery oper- 
ations during a pandemic has been developed and will be undergoing inter- 
agency review.” Please describe this national plan. What is the federal con- 
cept for coordinating response and recovery operations during a pan- 
demic? What is the status of the interagency review — when do you expect 
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that it will be completed? (Providing the plan is sufficient to both describe 
the plan and answer the question regarding the federal concept.) 

Response: This national plan provides strategic level guidance that identifies key 
responsibilities and requirements across the Federal government. The federal con- 
cept relies on the construct outlined in the National Response Plan, the National 
Response Framework, HSPD-5, and other documents. As Secretary Leavitt and oth- 
ers have pointed out, overall response and recovery will also depend heavily on ac- 
tions at the state and local level, due to the expected nature of a pandemic. The 
plan has been submitted for interagency review, which is a complex process. We 
continue to encourage a complete and efficient review process, but cannot predict 
precisely when this review process will conclude. 

Question: In his testimony, Dr. Jolly stated that, “. . .a coordinated fed- 
eral border management plan has been developed and is currently under 
review. This process included a wide range of partners.” Please describe 
this border management plan. Who were the partners that helped to de- 
velop this plan? What is the status of the review — when do you expect that 
it will be completed? Who is conducting this review? (Providing the plan 
is sufficient to both describe the plan and answer the question regarding 
the federal concept.) 

Response: This border management plan provides strategic guidance for man- 
aging issues at our border during a pandemic, and identifies capabilities required 
to carry out that guidance. Partners included all departments and agencies involved 
in preparedness for this issue, along with representatives of state, county, and local 
public health, and public health laboratories. The plan is under review by the DHS 
Incident Management Planning Team, an interagency body. Wider review is pend- 
ing review of the broader Federal Strategic Plan, now undergoing interagency re- 
view. 

Question 19.: What are the five regions to which the pre-designated re- 
gional PFOs and deputy PFOs are assigned? Do these personnel physically 
reside in these regions? If not, why not? 

Response: 

The five regions to which Principal Federal Officials (PFOs) and Deputy PFOs are 
assigned: 

Region A consists of Standard Federal Regions I and II: 

CT, MA, ME, NH, RI, VT, NJ, NY, PR and VI. 

Region B consists of Standard Federal Regions III and IV : 

DE, DC, MD, PA, VA, WV, AL, FL, GA, KY, MS, NC, SC and TN. 

Region C consists of Standard Federal Regions V and VIII: 

IL, IN, MI, MN, OH, WI, CO, MT, ND, SD, UT and WY. 

Region D consists of Standard Federal Regions VI and VII: 

lA, KS, MO, NE, AR, LA, NM, OK and TX. 

Region E consists of Standard Federal Regions IX and X: 

AZ, CA, HI, NV, AK, ID, OR, WA, AS, GU, MP, FM, MH, and PW. 

The PFOs and Deputy PFOs reside in the region to which they are assigned. 

Question 20.: In his testimony. Dr. Jolly stated that, “. . .the PFO teams 
have begun outreach both nationally and in their regions in advance of the 
more formalized exercise program being developed by DHS.” Please de- 
scribe these outreach efforts, as well as the more formalized exercise pro- 
gram being developed by DHS. Who is responsible for developing this pro- 
gram? When do you expect that this more formalized exercise program will 
be implemented? 

Response: The PFO teams have been participating in various state, local and re- 
gional Pandemic Influenza workshops sponsored by the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officials (ASTHO), the National Governors Association, and HHS. 
The most recent outreach involved observing the CDC Internal Pan Flu Exercise in 
August 2007 in Atlanta, GA. The Regional PFOs have also taken opportunities to 
meet with some of the state governors to discuss issues related to PI preparedness 
and response efforts. 

The FEMA National Exercise Program is responsible for planning, coordinating, 
and developing exercises related to Pandemic Influenza in coordination with DHS 
Operations Coordination (the Program Manager), the Office of Health Affairs, and 
the National PFO Team headed by VADM Crea. The Pandemic Influenza PFO 
Teams are scheduled to conduct an internal exercise on 27 Nov 2007 involving the 
Regional PFO Teams operating from their pre-designated Joint Field Office loca- 
tions and communicating the appropriate situational reports to the National PFO 
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Team at the National Operations Center. The teams will also be given specific exer- 
cise scenarios and injects that are specific to their regional Area of Responsibility. 

Question 21.: In his testimony, Dr. Jolly stated that, “on an ongoing basis, 
DHS participates in interagency working groups to develop guidance, in- 
cluding community mitigation strategies, medical countermeasures, vac- 
cine prioritization and risk communication strategies.” Which interagency 
working groups does DHS participate in? Please provide a comprehensive 
list. 

Response: DHS participates on an ongoing basis on workgroups addressing a list 
of pandemic issues, including community mitigation, medical countermeasures, vac- 
cine prioritization, and border management, along with other less formal groups 
that address specific issues as they arise. 

Interagency committees that DHS (specifically OHA) participates in include: 

• Pandemic Influenza Strategic Guidance Planning Process 

• Border Management IMPT Process 

• Pandemic Influenza Vaccine Prioritization Interagency Work Group (as co- 
lead) 

• Pandemic Influenza Antiviral Household Prophyleixis Work Group 

• Antiviral Drug Stockpiling by Employers in Preparation for an Influenza Pan- 
demic Work Group 

• State Panflu Operational Plans Workgroup 

• DHS Human Capital Pandemic Planning Work Group 

• HHS/ASPR PanFlu Risk Management Steering Committee 

Question: In answering to a question from Rep. Langevin (During a pan- 
demie, when would the Secretary of Homeland Security lead and when 
would the Secretary of Health and Human Services lead?). Dr. Jolly stated 
that, “. . .under the construct, the Secretary of Homeland Security is re- 
sponsible for overall domestic preparedness and incident coordination at 
the federal level and would lead the overall federal activities, while the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services led the health and medical re- 
sponse. . . ” Please describe — using scenarios as you see fit — when the Sec- 
retary of Homeland Security and the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices would execute the responsibilities articulated by Dr. Jolly in his testi- 
mony, and lead various efforts during the response to an influenza pan- 
demic. 

Response: As stated in my testimony, and consistent with the National Response 
Plan, the National Response Framework, HSPD-5, and other guiding documents. 
The Secretary of Homeland Security and the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices will fulfill these specific duties. During a pandemic, which would likely have 
wide-ranging and severe effects, the Secretary of Homeland Security would serve as 
the leader of the federal response, coordinating activities of all departments and 
agencies working through the ESF structure. The Secretary of the Health and 
Human Services will fulfill the major responsibility of overseeing the public health 
and medical response as outlined by RADM Vanderwagen. 

Question: How is DHS trying to bring its grants into the same time se- 
quence as the HHS grants? How is it trying to harmonize the DHS and HHS 
grants? Is DHS trying to do this with the grants put out by any other mem- 
ber of the Executive Branch? If so, which departments and agencies? 

Response: In June 2005, DHS and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) established a Joint Grant Program Steering Committee to facilitate 
the integration of preparedness activities across State and local preparedness pro- 
grams managed by bofh Departments. This committee is staffed by key program of- 
fices from both Departments, including the DHS Grant Programs and National Pre- 
paredness Directorates within FEMA and the Office of Health Affairs in the Na- 
tional Protection and Programs Directorate, and the HHS Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Preparedness and Response, the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention, and the Office of the Surgeon General. 

The mission of this grants coordination committee supports requirements outlined 
in the White House Eederal Response to Hurricane Katrina: Lessons Learned report 
as well as the newly issued Homeland Security Presidential Directive 21: Public 
Health and Medical Preparedness, which directs the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, in coordination with the Secretary of Homeland Security, to de- 
velop and maintain processes for coordinating Federal grant programs for public 
health and medical preparedness using grant application guidance, investment jus- 
tifications, reporting, program performance measures, and accountability for future 
funding in order to promote cross-sector, regional, and capability-based coordination. 
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Through this committee and ongoing coordination among program offices, DHS 
and HHS will continue to work with State and local applicants to support and, 
where possible, integrate preparedness activities regarding programs managed by 
both Departments. This includes supporting a range of activities that are achieved 
through collaboration at the State and local level among public safety, emergency 
management, health and medical communities, and non-governmental entities, such 
as: 

• Developing clear public health emergency plans that delineate who will do 
what during each stage of the response 

• Identif 3 dng the specific competencies needed to complete the tasks associated 
with the operational plan 

• Implementing effective training programs that specifically support the com- 
petencies related to the public health emergency plan 

• Conducting joint exercises to meet multiple requirements from various grant 
programs 

• Engaging special needs populations and/or those who represent them in pre- 
paredness planning and exercise activities 

• Conducting joint training for local decision-makers (including government ad- 
ministrators, health and medical professionals, and emergency managers) on 
issues of joint concern, such as pandemic flu preparedness or risk communica- 
tion 

Given that the application periods and allowable activities are frequently driven 
by statutory provisions, the alignment of application deadlines and award cycles is 
a longer-term issue that must be carefully considered by both Departments. How- 
ever, emphasizing a coordinated approach to programmatic activities under the 
grants, particularly those that may overlap across Departments, is a primary focus 
of the grant steering committee’s work and the guidance development process for 
all relevant components. 

Question 24.: In his testimony, Dr. Jolly stated that “. . .we have plans 
within our Principal Federal Officials group to exercise within that group 
and then lead that into a series of leadership level interagency exercises 
and to culminate in another cahinet-level exercise over a period of time as 
the schedule develops.” What are these plans? When will the PFO group he 
exercised? When is the series of leadership level interagency exercise 
scheduled to occur? When will the next cahinet-level exercise occur? 

Response: The plans refer to the PFO Team exercise workshop being conducted 
November 27, 2007. The PFO Team for Pandemic Influenza Response conducted an 
exercise workshop on November 27, 2007. It served as an internal communication 
and information exchange exercise involving the regional teams operating from their 
pre-designated Joint Field Office locations, and the National PFO operating from 
the National Operations Center. The findings from this first exercise will be the 
basis for additional training and exercise venues for the PFO teams. 

The FEMA National Exercise Program is working actively with the White House 
Homeland Security Council’s Planning, Training, Exercise and Evaluation Council 
(PTEEC) Policy Coordination Committee (PCC) on both an Assistant-Secretary 
Level and Principals-Level Exercise for Pandemic Influenza. The Cabinet level exer- 
cise is scheduled for February, 2008.. A series of exercises are expected for develop- 
ment over the next few years. The FEMA National Exercise Program, lead by Mr. 
Jim Kish, and the PTEEC PCC is developing the schedule and details for the next 
exercise. Mr. Kish can be contacted at 202 786-9580. 

Question 25.: Can the National Biosurveillance Integration System (NBIS) 
be used to track seasonal influenza now, treating the disease as if it were 
pandemic influenza? Is this occurring now? If not, what other proxy dis- 
eases is NBIS using to continuously stress the System and ensure it will be 
ready (or as ready as possible) when an influenza pandemic does occur? 

Response: NBIS currently tracks seasonal influenza with specific attention to 
any warning signs of a potential or actual pandemic event. The monitoring, within 
the Center (National Biosurveillance Integration Center), utilizes subject matter ex- 
perts and epidemiologic strategies in conjunction with our National Biosurveillance 
System Group (NBSG) partners in accordance with its biosurveillance mission. Prin- 
ciple responsibility in tracking seasonal influenza and monitoring for pandemic in- 
fluenza lies with our NBIS interagency partner. Department of Health and Human 
Services, who is also a member of the NBSG. 

NBIS uses the System on a 24/7 basis to track major diseases events on a world- 
wide basis to proactively maintain a readiness posture. Notification procedures, for 
routine and urgent issues, are regularly utilized to maintain situational awareness 
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with senior leadership and key stakeholders within DHS and the interagency part- 
ners. 

Question: What is the current status of NBIS? How long will it take be- 
fore you feel that NBIS will be able to function well enough to track the 
beginnings of an influenza pandemic? What else is necessary to get NBIS 
to the fully functional state that you envision? 

Response: NBIS, as a total, integrative, collaborative system of interagency in- 
puts and surveillance systems with supportive IT structure is expected to reach its 
Initial Operating Capability (IOC) this January. It is scheduled to reach its Full Op- 
erating Capability (FOC) in September, 2008, pursuant to Public Law 110-53. The 
National Biosurveillance Integration Center (NBIC) is fully operational now with 
two specific analytic elements: a 24-hour a day 7-day a week Watch Desk manned 
by U.S. Public Health Service officers located within the Department’s National Op- 
erations Center and a select group of full-time subject matter experts/analysts in- 
cluding NBIC’s first interagency detailee (a senior epidemiologist from the Center 
for Disease Control). This combined effort provides round-the-clock receipt and as- 
sessment of over 350 varied sources of information to track and examine ongoing 
bio-events occurring globally in multiple domains, and the ability to determine rel- 
ative significance to homeland security. Via our partner agencies with whom we 
have Memorandums of Understanding (HHS, DoD, , USDA, DOI, and State Dept) 
as well as our internal DHS components, the NBiC is capable of receiving and re- 
sponding to events and tracking information that is currently provided by the pri- 
mary responsible agencies, as part of this developing interagency system. To reach 
full functional capability we still require the final integration and testing of the 
NBIS 2.0 SBU IT System (scheduled for initial operational capability in January 
2008), increased integration of existing information streams from MOU agencies, 
and detailing of Subject Matter Experts from the primary domains of interest — all 
of which is addressed in the Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commis- 
sion Act of 2007 (PL-110-53). 

Questions from the Bennie G. Thompson, Chairman, Committee on Homeland 

Security 

Responses from David L. Lakey, MD 

Question 1.: Please describe how the academic centers interact with the 
State Department of Health in Texas. How can this interaction be improved 
in advance of a pandemic? 

Response: • The Texas Department of State Health Services (DSHS) interacts 
with academia on public health emergency preparedness issues on several levels. 

• DSHS has several forums for communication with the academic health 
science centers located in Texas. Three members of the DSHS Preparedness Co- 
ordinating Council (PCC), which is the Commissioner’s statewide advisory com- 
mittee on preparedness, are from academic health science centers. In addition, 
several years ago DSHS formed the Academic Senior Advisory Forum on Public 
Health Preparedness that includes representatives from academic institutions 
across the state as members. This group, which meets every six months, serves 
in an advisory capacity to the Commissioner of State Health Services regarding 
health and medical preparedness. 

• DSHS also works collaboratively with the two Centers for Public Health Pre- 
paredness in Texas, located at Texas A&M University and at the University of 
Texas at Houston. Representatives of these institutions work with DSHS to en- 
sure coordination of strategic planning and implementation of activities in order 
to maximize use of federal funds provided to Texas. 

• Following Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, DSHS made a concerted effort to en- 
sure that all 10 of the state’s academic health science centers and approxi- 
mately 100 schools of nursing were connected with and included in their respec- 
tive local emergency management infrastructures. DSHS has also engaged col- 
leges and universities that have allied ancilliary and health practice majors 
and/or programs, including social work, veterinarian and pharmacist programs. 

• During the 2005 response to Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, a remarkable col- 
laboration developed DSHS and the academic institutions When Houston was 
designated as the receiving site for Louisiana residents evacuating New Orle- 
ans, medical, civic and academic leaders worked diligently to open medical shel- 
ters in Houston’s two civic arenas; in a short time they established a com- 
prehensive medical triage, treatment and in-patient presence to support medical 
needs of those Louisiana residents. Similarly, in College Station, Texas A&M’s 
School of Veterinarian Medicine cleared out, cleaned, disinfected, and opened 
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for human use their large animal hospital. This facility housed several hundred 
medical evacuees from the Houston — Beaumont area of Texas who left in the 
face of Rita. In the Panhandle of Texas, Texas Tech University Health Science 
Center staff and residents established an in-patient treatment facility at the 
former Reese AFB, while in Tyler, the University of Texas Health Science Cen- 
ter cared for medical special needs persons in the local community college gym. 
Schools of nursing, pharmacy, mental health and other academic programs con- 
tributed significant support to state-wide efforts to assist with medical needs of 
evacuees. 

• The DSHS Regulatory Division has been working with the Executive Chan- 
cellor for Health Affairs of the University of Texas System on new ways to en- 
hance DSHS’ capacity to respond effectively to emergent public health and med- 
ical situations. Current plans include increasing the number UT of School of 
Nursing Graduate Students working with preceptors in DSHS on specific 
projects. 

• DSHS interaction with Academic Health Centers could be improved in ad- 
vance of a pandemic by documenting potential response roles and activation 
plans in the following categories: 

• Diagnostic capabilities and “surge capacity;” 

• Mass dispensing, triage, and care; 

• Emergency-event enhanced surveillance; 

• Emergency hotline support; 

• Just-in-time training; 

• Expert consultation; and 

• Forum for consideration of unique therapies Media resources. 

Question 2.; You advocate an all-hazards approach, which includes pan- 
demic influenza, for public health emergency preparedness. Please de- 
scrihe how the unique characteristics of different hazards are addressed hy 
planning efforts. Specifically, how docs planning for an influenza pandemic 
differ from all of the other hazards? 

Response: 

• DSHS advocates an all hazards approach for public health preparedness be- 
cause core public health can and should be applied to any type of emergency 
incident, whether it qualifies as a public health emergency or not. 

• Core public health include: 

• Monitoring health status to identify community health problems; 

• Diagnosing and investigating health problems and hazards in the com- 
munity; 

• Informing, educating, and empowering people to take action about health 
issues; 

• Enforcing laws and regulations that protect health and ensure safety; and 

• Linking people to needed personal health services and assuring provision 
of health care when otherwise unavailable. 

• In Texas, the responsibility to develop or support emergency response plans 
is assigned to the Governor’s Division of Emergency Management (GDEM). Pub- 
lic health professionals participate in planning initiatives at all jurisdictional 
levels. Hazard and vulnerability assessment is a key step in the plan develop- 
ment process, and when a health impact is anticipated, DSHS explores a poten- 
tial response role for public health. 

• Since it is anticipated that pandemic influenza will occur in multiple waves 
of illness, a lengthy, sustained response and recovery operation will be required. 
It is likely that over the course of the pandemic up to 50 percent of the work- 
force may be absent due to illness, caretaking responsibilities, fear of contagion, 
and loss of public transportation or imposition of public health disease control 
measures. Consequently, DSHS is working in Texas to engage non-traditional 
public health partners who know most about critical public infrastructure in 
planning for continuity of business operations. 

• Because absenteeism over the course of the pandemic will be high, state em- 
ployees might be cross trained to provide essential services and functions at 
state agencies besides their own place of employment. Therefore, continuity of 
operations planning during a pandemic must address the HR issues that need 
to be handled uniformly across state agencies. 

• Response to most hazards is quick decontamination and recovery. The re- 
sponse to a pandemic influenza outbreak will be to mitigate the overall impact 
with strategies to reduce mortality and morbidity, to flatten the outbreak curve 
thereby reducing the peak of illnesses and buy time in order to produce vaccine 
and to maintain continuity operations over a longer period of time. 
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• Due to the extended nature of pandemics when compared to disasters of lim- 
ited duration, like an explosion or 3-day flood, the response to the former is 
more complex. These may include a huge volume of resources to he managed, 
potential school closures, along with early warning and public messaging chal- 
lenges. 

Question 3.: From the public health perspective, there are certain simi- 
larities and differences between disasters and pandemics. Please describe 
a few of both, and talk about the implications you see for federal support 
from both the Department of Homeland Security and the Department of 
Health and Human Services 

Response: • Disasters tend to be limited in scope to a certain area while 
pandemics tend to have widespread geographic impact. 

• Disasters themselves tend to have a short duration followed by a variable re- 
covery period. Pandemics tend to last for several months with multiple waves 
lasting several weeks each. Timing of an interim recovery period for a pandemic 
is critically short and unpredictable and the overall recovery period may take 
years. 

• In disasters, material loss predominates while in pandemics human loss does. 

• Those responding to disasters can count on local material aid and state/fed- 
eral response. During a pandemic, response is local; state/federal response may 
be very limited. 

• To receive adequate support, the following are needed: 

• Conducting studies to guide preparedness and response scientifically; 

• Funding local laboratories to identify pandemic influenza; 

• Funding sustained efforts at the state and local level; 

• Increasing manpower to control sporadic outbreaks; 

• Suspending federal laws that limit state’s ability to get antivirals and 
vaccines to people, close borders, or otherwise limit state response efforts. 

• From a public health perspective, the pressure on the U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) and the Department of Health and Human would in- 
tensify during a pandemic. Traditional support such as staffing, equipment, and 
supplies that DHS provides through FEMA and other federal agencies would 
not be available since the entire nation would be affected at the same time. 
Public health at the state and local level would have to respond with existing 
resources and would not be able to expect additional resource support from the 
federal government. 

• HHS would have to consider significant waiver of regulations for health care 
institutions such as hospitals and nursing facilities. An altered standard of care 
must be considered since facility and medical staff would be extremely over- 
taxed. Medical surge temporary facilities would not be able to meet Medicare 
standards. 

• DHS and HHS should consider mechanisms to support the continued re-sup- 
ply of pharmaceuticals, medical supplies, antivirals, and other infrastructure re- 
sources for healthcare facilities. Traditional supply chains will be disrupted. In- 
creased security will be required for manufacturing, warehousing, and transpor- 
tation of these public health and medical supplies and equipment. 

Question 4.: How has pandemic influenza been incorporated into the 
Texas Homeland Security Strategic Plan? How do you think your efforts 
could be modeled for other states? 

Response: • The Texas Homeland Security Strategic Plan states that “health 
related emergencies are a homeland security focus. . .” This plan addresses the 
importance of optimal detection and rapid response as well as human and ani- 
mal health surveillance. Texas’s Pandemic Influenza Response Plan is found in 
Appendix 7 to the Health and Medical Annex H of the Texas State Emergency 
Management Plan, which is a companion document to the Texas Homeland Se- 
curity Strategic Plan. 

• Strengths of Appendix 7 to Annex H which could serve as models for other 
states include: 

• Assignment of supporting roles for 26 distinct agencies, including two 
agencies engaged in the state’s preparedness planning efforts for the first 
time, the Office of the Secretary of State and the Division of Economic De- 
velopment and Tourism within the Office of the Governor. 

• Addition of a clear, strong and significant manpower commitment from 
the Texas Military Forces to fully support pandemic influenza response and 
recovery operations. 

• Clear between this plan, which is response to human influenza, and the 
Foreign and Emerging Animal Diseases (FEAD) Plan, which includes re- 
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sponse to avian flu. The Texas Animal Health Commission holds primary 
responsibility for the FEAD plan which includes a supporting role for 
DSHS. 

• Addition of educational efforts to agency stakeholders as a general re- 
sponsibility for all agencies. 

Question 5.: Please discuss how improving our efficacy against seasonal 
flu may reduce risk in the event of a pandemic. 

Response: 

• Seasonal flu is a significant public health problem that is a major cause of 
morbidity and mortality annually in Texas: Approximately 36,000 US deaths 
are attributed to seasonal influenza each year; an estimated 3,000-4,000 Texas 
deaths annually. 

• Seasonal flu and pandemic flu have several characteristics in common: 

• Given that pandemic flu is likely to emerge as a combination of seasonal 
flu and avian flu strains, vaccination against seasonal flu may be expected 
to offer some degree of cross protection against a pandemic flu strain. 

• At the very least, vaccination may avoid a co-infection of seasonal flu on 
top of a pandemic flu infection. 

• Antiviral medications currently being considered for use against pandemic flu 
have been developed for use against seasonal flu. Rather than simply stock- 
piling these for use against pandemic flu, their use should integrated into 
broader treatment/prophylaxis standards of practice within the health provider 
community; thereby:- 

• Reducing impact of seasonal influenza on citizens; 

• Recruiting private providers into the overall response effort; 

• Incorporating retail pharmacies into antiviral distribution pipelines, per- 
haps setting up a “vendor managed inventory” type of stockpile distribution 
within the network of retail pharmacies; 

• Widespread seasonal influenza vaccination of citizens should be a part of any 
seasonal influenza / pandemic flu response plan. Widespread seasonal flu vac- 
cination needs to be incorporated into standards of practice so that private pro- 
viders and pharmacies are reimbursed for costs of covering their patients. Sea- 
sonal flu vaccination is still consistently underutilized and current vaccine pro- 
duction is not sufficient for national and state needs. Increased doses of sea- 
sonal vaccine will not be produced by manufacturers until demand for current 
production levels is exceeded. Not only will this provide greater seasonal flu 
protection for the population each year, but also increase vaccine production ca- 
pacity in case pandemic flu hits this state and nation. 

• Seasonal flu vaccine is expected to provide at least some partial protec- 
tion against pandemic flu, in addition to reducing the impact of pandemic 
infection by minimizing risk for seasonal/pandemic flu CO-infections. The 
last two pandemic flu pandemics have been a result of a resortment process 
between a novel avian strain (such H5/N1) as combined with a circulating 
seasonal strain. At least part of the emerging, resorted pandemic strain will 
have seasonal components for which seasonal vaccination will provide at 
least partial protection. 

• Public health should not be expected to carry the full responsibility for ad- 
dressing pandemic flu response efforts. A large number of Texans have health 
care providers and insurance. This existing framework of care should be better 
utilized in statewide management of seasonal influenza, as well as continuing 
to serve as primary care and prevention platforms for dealing with pandemic 
flu. Treatment and prevention of seasonal flu should be incorporated into stand- 
ards of practice. This will position healthcare providers and the public to deal 
more effectively with a pandemic. 

• Concerns about development of antiviral resistance through routine use of 
antivirals may be offset by the following: 

• The pandemic strain that emerges will likely have a different sensitivity/ 
resistance pattern than the circulating seasonal strain. 

• Manufacturers will be encouraged to have new antivirals in the develop- 
ment pipeline. 

• Closer surveillance of resistance patterns may document that use of less 
costly antivirals, such as the M2 agent amantadine, alone or in combination 
with other medications. 

• Strategic surveillance with rapid testing for seasonal/pandemic flu should be 
in place so that identification of introduction of seasonal/pandemic flu into 
Texas occurs at the earliest possible moment. Models of disease spread and epi- 
demiologic experience with spread of infection document that early intervention 
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(control and prevention through targeted use of antivirals and vaccines) will be 
the major determinant on reducing the effect of seasonal and pandemic flu on 
morbidity and mortality within the population. The ability to rapidly distin- 
guish between seasonal and pandemic flu strains is of vital importance in this 
early detection effort. 

• The same personal and community precautions that help prevent spread of 
seasonal flu , such as cough etiquette (for example covering the mouth with a 
sleeve, rather than a hand); good hand washing / hand sanitation; sta3dng home 
when ill, and human resources policies that promote influenza prevention in the 
workplace will help prevent spread of a pandemic strain of influenza. Additional 
community strategies to mitigate a pandemic are likely to be more accepted and 
better followed if citizens already take personal, school, and workplace preven- 
tion of influenza seriously. 

Question 6.: What do you think we can do now to address health dispari- 
ties, and prevent pandemic influenza from disproportionately affecting 
parts of our population? 

• Disparities in public health can be seen in both of the following areas: 

• Persons 65 and older not receiving seasonal flu vaccine: 28.6% of non-His- 
panic whites, 49.4% of Hispanics and 54.1% of African-Americans. Minority 
seniors are almost twice as likely to not receive seasonal flu vaccine. 
(Source: 2006 BRFSS). 

• Lack of healthcare coverage in adults under the age of 65: 13.9% of non- 
Hispanic whites, 30.0% of African-Americans, and 50.1% of Hispanics. His- 
panics are more than 3 times and African-Americans 2 times as likely to 
not have health care coverage. (Source: 2006 BRFSS). 

• Addressing these disparities related to influenza prevention could include 
additional programs for seasonal immunization with a focus on closing the 
disparity gap. As systems are developed to provide seasonal immunizations, 
the capacity to deliver pandemic immunizations would increase. 

• Department of Homeland Security has provided Texas with some funding 
to exercise hurricane evacuation and sheltering for the last 3 years. Texas 
has studied special needs evacuees, including those along the border area, 
in a situation without utilities. Through the Governor’s Division of Emer- 
gency Management and the National Emergency Response and Rescue 
Training Center, Texas has worked to identify and quantify those individ- 
uals who will need special evacuation assistance, special medical assistance. 
More effort will need to be made through planning and exercising to con- 
tinue to discover additional requirements needed for extended sheltering 
and staffing. 

• It is unlikely that enough measures can be put into place to prevent pan- 
demic influenza from disproportionately affecting parts of the population. 
Health care workers will be disproportionately exposed early on with rel- 
atively little warning. Residents in some areas along the international bor- 
der will be less likely to have access to health departments for information 
and aid. They may be disproportionately exposed by immigration. Reaching 
rural and remote areas with screening and surveillance will continue to be 
a challenge. 

Question 7. According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “The Federal Government shall, and State, 
local, and trihal governments should, define and test actions and priorities 
required prepare for and respond to a pandemic, within 6 months” of when 
the Plan was released — so the deadline would have been October 2006. 
What are challenges here? Are you waiting for the Federal government to 
provide you with guidance and resources? 

Response: • Traditionally, Texas has not waited for federal guidance to define 
and test actions and priorities. Texas has had a Pandemic Influenza Plan at the De- 
partment of State Health Services since 2004. It was updated and posted in October 
2005. It has since been renamed the Pandemic Influenza Plan Operating Guidelines 
(PIPOG). Revisions to the plan have been made to reflect changes in science, federal 
guidance and available resources and as additional pieces of the plans are developed 
and tested. DSHS will post revised planning guidelines by the end of 2007. Local 
health departments have developed plans specific to their jurisdictions. State and 
local plans are routinely exercised and modified based on after action reports. 

• Some of the challenges include: 

• Aligning Texas plans developed prior to receiving federal guidelines takes 
time. 
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• With several federal plans and guidelines coming from different agencies, 
including Homeland Security, Health and Human Services, and Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, determining which federal guidelines take 
priority can be a challenge. 

• Consequently, it is preferable that: 

• A clear line of leadership to the states is established. 

• One set of guidelines which represents the collective guidance of all in- 
volved federal agencies be developed. 

Question 8.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strat- 
egy for Pandemic Influenza, “State, local, and trihal law enforcement agen- 
cies should coordinate with appropriate medical facilities and counter- 
measure distribution centers in their jurisdictions to coordinate security 
matters, within 6 months” of when the Plan was released — so the deadline 
would have been October 2006. To your knowledge, has any of this coordi- 
nation taken place? If so, how, and if not, how would you recommend this 
happen? 

Response: • Coordination between law enforcement agencies and local health de- 
partments is a key element in countermeasure distribution planning of medication 
from the National Stockpile. This coordination has happened with varying of success 
in local jurisdictions in Texas and nationwide. This coordination did not appear to 
increase substantially as a result of release of this plan. The importance of this co- 
ordination and expected results should be communicated and emphasized through 
law enforcement channels to be effective. This might be done through professional 
associations as well as licensing bodies. 

Question 9.: What roles do assoeiations play in assisting their constitu- 
ents with emergeney and pandemic preparedness? 

Response: • Some associations have an advisory role in developing plans and 
operational guidelines for pandemic preparedness and response. For example, 
the Texas Medical Association currently has a representative on the Prepared- 
ness Coordinating Council, which provides oversight for all preparedness activi- 
ties. There are also organizations that have been identified in Annex H: Health 
and Medical to the State Emergency Plan as having a responsibility in any 
statewide public health disaster response. Other public health and medical as- 
sociations play a key role in helping Texas be better prepared. These organiza- 
tions are partners with DSHS in increasing the ability for a timely prepared- 
ness response to a or natural disaster and include the Texas Hospital Associa- 
tion, the Texas Nurses Association, and the Texas Association of Local Health 
Officials. 

Question 10. The Government Accountability Office (GAO) says in its re- 
port that State, Territorial, Tribal, Loeal, and other stakeholders need to 
be involved in providing input to the National Strategy for Pandemic Influ- 
enza and its implementation Plan, espeeially as the National Strategy 
evolves. If you were at the White House, how would you ensure this hap- 
pens? 

• Response: States vary in their response planning to pandemic influenza. 
There are differences in interpretation of federal guidelines. State and federal 
planning are not synchronized, with the states often planning in advance of the 
release of federal guidelines. In addition, states do not always coordinate with 
each other, in part due to substantial differences in governmental structure, 
law, and demographics. 

It would be helpful to include state stakeholders at the beginning of planning 
processes rather than at the middle or end. The best way to achieve that is to 
provide multiple vehicles for stakeholders to participate in the process. 

Question 11.: As you all know, public health has been identified as one 
of the critical infrastructures of our Nation. 

a. Have you been included in the planning undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security to protect the public health infrastructure? 
Response: • Although DSHS has not been directly involved in the planning 
undertaken by the of Homeland Security (DHS), DSHS works collaboratively 
with the Texas Office of Homeland Security and with the Texas Governor’s Di- 
vision of Emergency Management. DSHS provided input on the Texas Home- 
land Security Strategic Plan 2005 — 2010. 

b. From what you know about this work, how does it affect you in your 
and local positions? 

Response: 
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• Two documents, the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza (November 
2005) and the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza implementation Strat- 
egy (May 2006), provided Texas with a general framework for the state response 
as well as roles and responsibilities for federal agencies. These documents were 
used to validate the Texas plan that had already been developed and to addi- 
tional elements to be included. 

• DHS will be responsible for coordination of the overall federal response dur- 
ing an influenza pandemic, while the DHS Office of Health Affairs will be lead- 
ing coordination of efforts that affect state and local policies. This will include 
implementation of policies that facilitate compliance with recommended social 
distancing measures, and entry and exit screening for influenza at the borders 
as they ensure domestic security. Texas has 1,240 miles of international border 
with many bridges for vehicle and foot traffic to and from Mexico. Many border 
counties in Texas do not have local health departments. Therefore, surveillance 
at the points of entry will be critical to Texas during an influenza pandemic. 
Other initiatives by DHS that affect Texas include the publication of the Pan- 
demic Influenza Preparedness Response and Recovery Guide for Critical Infra- 
structure and Key Resources (The Guide). Texas has used the Guide for a State- 
level Pandemic Influenza Exercise. Texas has also participated in the Deter- 
mined Accord Pan Flu exercise developed by DHS and FEMA. 

c. What more do you think needs to he done in this regard, espeeially in 
advance of an influenza pandemic? 

• DSHS would like to have greater interaction with representatives of 
federal agencies or the DHS Regional (PFOs) planners during preparedness 
exercises. All plans have elements that may be subject to “interpretation,” 
and by having federal representatives present at state-level exercises, some 
of the ambiguities can be resolved more quickly. 

Question 12.: How do current federal regulations influence your efforts 
to stockpile antiviral medications? 

Response: 

• Lack of ability to rotate antiviral stock, to implement shelf-life extension pro- 
gram, and limitations on approved uses affected decision-making by the Texas 
Legislature when deciding on how many state resources could be allocated for 
purchasing antiviral medications for a state stockpile. 

• Supplies provided from federal contracts are restricted to use during pan- 
demic influenza. However, current federal guidelines and packaged labeling do 
not allow for rotation of antiviral purchased using the federal contract. This cre- 
ates the potential for waste. 

• Federal policy discontinues the Shelf-life Extension Program for antiviral 
drugs once they are delivered to the states. There is no clear guidance on how 
long antivirals from the Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) that have expired 
dates will be viable in state stockpiles that cannot qualify for a Shelf-life Exten- 
sion Program. 

Question 13.: What do you see as a praetieal solution that would reduce 
the investment risk of procuring antiviral medications while ensuring 
adequate supplies of these medications are available in the event of a 
pandemic? 

Response: 

• Remove the “For Government Use Only” labeling on antiviral packaging to fa- 
cilitate and allow rotation of stock. 

• Similar to smallpox vaccine and medications in the SNS, hold samples from 
each lot distributed to states for analysis in a Shelf-life Extension Program, 
thereby allowing antiviral in state possession to remain usable after expiration 
date. 

• Negotiate extension of current federally subsidized contract or a new reduced 
price to allow more community critical entities to purchase antiviral at a re- 
duced cost. 

• Assist with long-term storage rental or adding environmental controls to state 
owned warehousing and security of storage facilities. 

Question 14.: What ability do local hospitals in your states have to accom- 
modate a surge that would be associated with a pandemic? 

Response: 

• Texas hospitals have developed plans to augment staffing during a pandemic. 
These include developing databases of available personnel, developing callback 
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lists, and working with state medical and nursing organizations to identify and 
recruit individuals who are available during a pandemic. 

• In Texas, 65.9 percent of hospitals reported having a database of credentialed 
clinicians while 62.8 percent reported having a database of other health profes- 
sionals to contact during a pandemic. 

However, there is concern about being able to meet staffing demands over the 
long term. The ability to provide staffing will be a limiting factor in being able 
to meet surge demands during a pandemic. 

• Currently, availability of resources and equipment to support a surge capacity 
event varies throughout Texas. Hospitals typically keep 72 hours of inventory 
in stock. To support resource availability, work group participants report that 
some hospitals and Regional Advisory Councils are creating or contracting with 
distributors to create equipment and supply caches. Similarly, a number of hos- 
pitals have pre-purchase contracts in place to deliver specified supplies within 
72 hours of a disaster in the event communication systems are disrupted. 

Question 15.: What type of procedures are in place to increase capacity 
should a pandemic occur? 

Response: 

• Most Texas hospitals have the ability to increase bed capacity and supporting 
physical infrastructure during a pandemic. The majority (59.7 percent) have a 
bed expansion plan in place and local health departments, city and county gov- 
ernments, and other entities have created plans and processes to open medical 
shelters if needed. Alternative plans and procedures for increasing physical in- 
frastructure capacity have been developed discharging patients to make room 
for disaster victims). 

• During Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, human resources were available to pro- 
vide health and medical care in a mass care environment. Physicians, nurses, 
allied health professionals, mental health professionals, and others volunteered 
to provide care. 

• DSHS is implementing the Texas Disaster Volunteer Registry, the state’s 
version of the federally-mandated Emergency Systems for Advance Registration 
of Volunteer Health Professionals (ESAR-VHP), which should be operational 
this winter. The Registry is being built in collaboration with the state’s key 
medical licensing and regulatory boards and supporting professional organiza- 
tions, such as the Texas Board of Medical Examiners, the Texas Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Texas Osteopathic Medical Association. The Registry will pro- 
vide: (1) pre-registration of medical/healthcare professional volunteers, as well 
as supportive lay volunteers; (2) verification of professional and (3) credentialing 
of professionals — all in any effort to enhance rapid medical response to disasters 
or public health emergencies. 

• During Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, evidence indicates that Texas was able 
to obtain medical supplies, medications, and durable medical equipment to sup- 
port patient care. 

• The following DoD and VA hospitals are included in and participate region- 
ally in the Texas medical surge efforts: 

• Amarillo VA Health Care System 

• Veterans Affairs Medical Center 

• Veterans Affairs Medical Center-Bonham 

• US Veterans Hospital 

• Central Texas VA Health Care System 

• Central Texas Veterans Healthcare System — Waco Campus 

• Audie L. Murphy Memorial Veterans Hospital 

• Kerrville VA Medical Center 

• Michael E. DeBakey VA Medical Center 

• William Beaumont Army Medical Center 

• Carl R. Army Medical Center 

• Brooke Army Medical Center 

Questions from the Honorable James Langevin, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee ON Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science and Tech- 
nology 


Response from Peter A. Shult, Phd 

Question 1.: Do the activities and responsibilities of public health laboratories dif- 
fer when dealing with seasonal influenza versus the more virulent strain expected 
for pandemic influenza? 
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Response 1.: The basic diagnostic, networking and reporting activities and respon- 
sibilities of the public health laboratory (PHL), as outlined in my testimony docu- 
ment (pages 1 — 4, Role of the pubie health laboratory) , are fundamentally the same 
in response to either seasonal or pandemic influenza. In the earliest stages of a pan- 
demic we would be tr3ring to detect and identify the novel influenza subtype and 
differentiate it from seasonal influenza strains and other respiratory pathogens that 
might be circulating using dia^ostic methodologies we currently employ. Results 
would be immediately shared with our state and local health departments and with 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). Furthermore, unusual viral 
isolates and patient specimens from which they came would be immediately for- 
warded to the CDC for further characterization as is our current protocol. Finally, 
we would be interacting with other virus laboratories and rapid influenza testing 
sites within our states to monitor their results and acquire unusual isolates or speci- 
mens that they might encounter for further characterization and expedited delivery 
to CDC as necessary, similar in the way that we do now. The biggest difference and 
challenge for the PHL in response to a pandemic would be carrying out these activi- 
ties during likely periods of reduced staffing (due to personal or family illness, 
etc)and significant supply interruptions. This points out the critical need for PHLs 
and all response agencies to develop and exercise Continuity of Operation Plans. 

Question 2.; What additional resources do public health laboratories 
throughout the Nation — including the territories — need to be able to better 
address naturally-occurring and intentionally-distributed disease agents 
that threaten our country? 

Response 2.: Largely as a result of Public Health Emergency Preparedness fund- 
ing from the CDC over the last five or so years, PHLs have been able to build sig- 
nificant, state-of-the-art molecular-based diagnostic testing capability and capacity 
for the rapid and accurate identification of priority agents of bioterrorism and other 
significant public health threats. In addition, PHLs have been able to develop strong 
relationships and working networks with clinical laboratories within their states in 
order to prepare these laboratories to safely, effectively and cooperatively respond 
in the event of a public health emergency. The cost of these activities in terms of 
needed staffing, training, diagnostic equipment and reagents, laboratory security 
systems, specimen courier systems, emergency communications and electronic data 
sharing systems, etc. has been great. However, the value to public health of this en- 
hanced laboratory response capability and capacity is undeniable as evidenced by 
the effective responses, in recent years, to threats such as SARS, monkeypox, per- 
tussis and several nationwide foodborne outbreaks, to name but a few. Consistent 
and sustained funding of PHLs will now be critical to maintain the PHL needs al- 
ready addressed (listed above and in the testimony document) not to mention pro- 
vide for newer and likely more expensive diagnostic and information and data shar- 
ing technologies that will be needed for even more effective response to public 
health threats in the future. 

Question 3.: What sorts of cautions should laboratorians take into consideration 
regarding the use of rapid diagnostic tests for detecting Influenza A viruses? 

Question 3.: There are about 15 different hand-held rapid tests for influenza on 
the market today. A number of these are simple enough that they are permitted to 
be performed in the point-of-care setting without laboratory expertise or 
credentialing. Despite their simplicity, rapid results and relatively low price, these 
tests have significant limitations: 

• In general, the diagnostic sensitivity (ability to detect true positives) of these 
tests is limited (on average, 70 — 75% according to the CDC) which means pa- 
tients with influenza may be misdiagnosed as not having influenza. In some 
cases this is due to inherent limitations of the test itself or to the type of speci- 
men the test calls for (e.g. throat swab, which is usually not the optimum speci- 
men for influenza, but is recommended for its ease of collection). Furthermore, 
it is not certain which, if any of these tests will work for detection of a novel, 
potentially pandemic influenza strain. The result is a patient that might other- 
wise be treated for influenza may not be. 

• A limitation of any diagnostic test including these rapid flu tests is when they 
are performed during periods of low influenza prevalence (early during a typical flu 
season or during the earliest stages after the emergence of a novel influenza strain), 
false positive results often occur. This would he particularly worrisome early on dur- 
ing a pandemic period when false positive results may result in premature trig- 
gering of mitigation strategies, unnecessary usage of antivirals and unnecessary 
concern or panic. 

Both of these limitations can be overcome by performing and interpreting these 
tests in the context of available clinical information indicative of influenza and sur- 
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veillance information that confirms that influenza is circulating in the community. 
Also, rapid test sites should be strongly encouraged to confirm suspect (i.e. early or 
off-season).rapid results with more accurate laboratory testing, which is available at 
a PHL or larger clinical lab. The PHL should take the lead in identifying and train- 
ing rapid test sites in proper rapid test usage and interpretation and provide up- 
to-date influenza surveillance information for appropriate epidemiological context 
for the test results. 

• Another concern is widespread use of rapid tests will interrupt influenza sur- 
veillance since these specimens will not come to the PHL for testing. This limi- 
tation can be overcome (as demonstrated in Wisconsin and other states) by 
working with and encouraging rapid tests sites to share both specimens for con- 
firmatory testing and their test results data, with minimal inconvenience or fi- 
nancial impact to them. 

• Perhaps the biggest concern with widespread usage of these rapid tests is 
maintaining appropriate biosafety. This is of particular concern for non- 
laboratorian users of these tests in non-traditional, non-laboratory, point-of-care 
settings (physician offices, nursing homes, pharmacies, etc) where appropriate 
facilities, safety devices and personal protective equipment (PPE) may not be 
available or used. While simple to perform, these tests have steps that can gen- 
erate infectious aerosols that could infect the user and those in the testing vi- 
cinity. These users need basic biosafety training, which can (should ) be pro- 
vided by knowledgeable PHL or other clinical laboratorians. 

Question 4.: How have the public health laboratories worked with the De- 
partment of Homeland Security to address issues such as bioterrorism, and 
naturally occurring infectious disease agents such as pandemic influenza? 
What role has the Integrated Consortium of Laboratory Networks played 
so far in this regard? 

Response 4.: It is my experience in Wisconsin and the opinion of other PHLs that 
we have had only very limited or indirect interaction with the Department of Home- 
land Security (DHS). At the level of our PHL association, the Association of Public 
Health Laboratories (APHL), significant interactions have occurred including: 

• Through our national association, APHL, we have established working rela- 
tionships with Dr. Randy Long and the Integrated Consortium of Laboratory 
Networks (ICLN). We now have public health laboratorians participating on 
various subgroups of the ICLN. These subgroups are working on issues such as 
proficiency testing, accreditation, quality control, methods collection, training, 
radiological testing capacity. 

• APHL has also worked with DHS and DoD on the development of the All- 
Hazards Receipt Facilities and screening protocols for PHLs for processing un- 
known environmental samples. 

• APHL is also participating in the DHS lead and AOAC facilitated process to 
evaluate PCR assays for use in autonomous detection systems. APHL strongly 
opposes the use of biological and chemical agent detection kits and de- 
vices for field testing in the absence of performance standardization, 
field validation and certiHcd individuals trained in the application of 
these kits and devices. 

Public health laboratory preparedness and response efforts have been largely 
(solely?) directed by the CDC at the federal level and by our state health depart- 
ments and emergency management agencies. The latter, in Wisconsin, has had more 
direct interaction with DHS. However, PHLs play an integral role in state emer- 
gency response planning and exercising of these plans consistent with federal re- 
sponse plans (Pandemic influenza, NRP/NIMS, etc.). As for the Integrated Consor- 
tium of Laboratory Networks (ICLN), I think 1 speak for many PHLs in saying we 
recognize what the ICLN is and what its basic goals are (this has been presented 
at a number of professional meetings attended by PHL directors and laboratorians), 
but we have not been directly affected by this initiative or consulted during its de- 
velopment. However, PHLs have developed (or are in the process of doing so) close 
working relationships with state and federal agency laboratories within their states 
responsible for food, animal and water testing during a public health or environ- 
mental emergency. Each of these labs (at least in Wisconsin) is part of their own 
national network in much the same way that the PHL is part of the LRN. For ex- 
ample, our state veterinary diagnostic lab belongs to the National Animal Health 
Laboratory Network (NAHLN) and our state agriculture/food lab belongs to the 
Food Emergency response Network (FERN). Our efforts in planning, communication 
and collaborative response to an emergency with these other laboratories, at this 
point, has been at the state level with little direct coordination at the federal level 
apparent to us. 
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Question 5.: In your testimony, you stated that there is a . .critical need for 
accurate, very rapid, highly reliable diagnostic testing to make best use of the stock- 
piles. . . Please provide more information regarding this critical need. How 
much more rapid and reliable do you helieve diagnostic testing should he, 
and how would this testing make best use of the stockpiles? 

Response 5.: Antiviral stockpiles are a major focus of state and national pan- 
demic preparedness and response efforts. The use of antivirals for prophylaxis and 
treatment will be a critical adjunct to other community mitigation measures particu- 
larly during the early stages and perhaps throughout the first wave of a pandemic 
in the absence of a vaccine. It is possible if not likely that supplies of antivirals may 
be limited in a given location. Even if there are sufficient supplies, their mobiliza- 
tion and use will need to be carefully considered and coordinated. The trigger for 
any pandemic response, including use of the antivirals will require laboratory con- 
firmation that a novel influenza subtype has emerged and is being transmitted 
among the population. Most state PHLs now have this capability since they have 
been provided funding from the CDC for resources (staff, diagnostic equipment and 
reagents, etc)to provide state-of the art, rapid (2-4 hours from specimen receipt), 
highly sensitive and specific molecular-based diagnostic testing for seasonal and po- 
tentially pandemic strains of influenza. These labs also have excellent diagnostic 
methods for a large number of other respiratory pathogens that might need to be 
ruled out. Thus, if these capabilities can be maintained and even better tests 
brought online in the future with adequate funding, a sensitive trigger for pandemic 
response is available. However, as the outbreak or pandemic progresses and once 
antiviral stockpiles are distributed to the point-of-care, diagnostic testing and subse- 
quent treatment decisions will be at the level of the clinician. At this point, it would 
be advantageous to have highly accurate point-of-care testing available to help en- 
sure appropriate use and prevent over- and misuse of the antivirals. As I have 
pointed out in question 3., this currently isn’t the case. Clearly more development 
in this area is needed. Even with improved point-of-care diagnostics, up to date re- 
gional laboratory-based surveillance data, necessary confirmatory testing and 
antiviral susceptibility testing needs to be made available. This should be among the 
critical roles for the PHL. 

Question 6.: A number of testing protocols have been provided to members of the 
Laboratory Response Network for Bioterrorism, to test for various biological agents. 
However, there is concern about those situations in which particular agents are not 
identified or suspected ahead of testing. Further, in the case of pandemic influ- 
enza — especially if the virus causing the pandemic does not happen to be H5N1 — 
there will certainly not be any accompanying notes describing the makeup of the 
virus. How are specimens analyzed before any disease identification has been made 
(in other words, bow do the labs deal with specimens of unknown composition)? 

Response G.: Biosafety is a paramount concern in any clinical laboratory and es- 
pecially in the PHL where we frequently are involved in unknown and unusual out- 
break situations. In fact, it is the norm that we do not know what pathogen(s) we 
might encounter. In addition, we often receive and immediately test specimens from 
patients from whom we have no clinical or relevant epidemiologic information. We 
always operate from the premise that the specimen contains the worse possible 
agent. . .always! This is the same philosophy that is the underpinning for “Uni- 
versal Precautions”, familiar to all care givers and laboratorians in safely handling 
blood and body fluids that might contain bloodborne pathogens. Consequently, all 
patient specimens or unknown isolates received for further characterization should 
be initially handled and processed in a biological safety cabinet (BSC) in (at a min- 
imum) a Biosafety Level 2 (BSL-2) laboratory using practices and PPE appropriate 
to that biosafety level. . While impeccable sterile technique is the mainstay of safe 
handling of the specimen/isolate, the BSC, when used properly, provides a high level 
of protection (from routine pathogens as well as agents of greater public health con- 
cern such as primary agents of bioterrorism, influenza, SARS virus, etc.) for the 
laboratorian doing the testing and those around him. In the event that we might 
suspect a patient or environmental specimen, test material referred to us or gen- 
erated during the testing within our lab contains a pathogen requiring a higher 
level of biosafety, work would be carried out in our BSL— 3, or “containment” labora- 
tory, which provides a much higher level of containment and requires more special- 
ized equipment and a higher level of PPE to protect the facility and better protect 
the testing staff. Our biosafety protocols are carefully written and rigorously fol- 
lowed and are consistent with guidelines set forth by the CDC. 

While I am very confident of the effectiveness of these protocols and of the bio- 
safety expertise within the PHL, I am much less confident when it come to clinical 
diagnostic labs, particularly those in smaller hospital and clinics, and point-of-care 
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testing sites (mentioned above). These hospital-based labs will likely be the frontline 
responders in an infectious disease emergency, whether naturally occurring or in- 
tentional. Here is where our concern should really lie and where intensive training 
efforts should be directed. Indeed, we in Wisconsin and other states have begun 
these efforts. 

Question 7.: How are the public health laboratories working with the 
CDC to . .monitor the emergency of antiviral resistance that we have al- 
ready seen with one whole class of antivirals”? To which class are you re- 
ferring? 

Response 7.: During the 2005-06 influenza season, the CDC announced and pub- 
lished evidence that showed greater the 90% of the circulating seasonal influenza 
type A viruses tested were resistant to one of the two classes of antivirals available 
for treatment or prophylaxis of influenza, the adamantanes (amantadine and 
rimantadine). Results last season were similar. Consequently, use of the 
adamantanes is no longer recommended. Immediately after these results were re- 
ported (in winter 2006), the Wisconsin State laboratory of Hygiene (WSLH) was con- 
tacted by the CDC and asked to bring online antiviral susceptibility testing for the 
adamantanes to provide surge capacity for the CDC to continue to monitor the level 
of resistance to the antiviral of seasonal influenza and in case a novel subtype 
emerged. At least 2 other state PHLs have followed suit. Last year these PHLs con- 
tributed to the surveillance efforts and stand ready to continue these efforts this 
year and respond should a novel subtype emerge. While some funding was initially 
secured (at least in Wisconsin) from CDC to purchase expensive equipment and re- 
agents for this testing, actual PHL antiviral resistance surveillance testing largely 
has been self-funded. The CDC has also begun surveillance for resistance to the only 
remaining class of influenza antiviral, the neuraminidase inhibitors (Relenza® and 
Tamiflu’^). Discussions with CDC are currently underway for some state PHLs to 
help with this surveillance as well; however, currently only CDC has this capability. 
The long term goal would be to have the CDC, supported by select PHLs to main- 
tain ongoing surveillance for antiviral resistance among circulating seasonal influ- 
enza strains and have this testing available should a novel, possibly pandemic 
strain of influenza virus emerge. Given the previously mentioned reliance on 
antiviral for pandemic response, this surveillance will be critical. However, these ef- 
forts need to be supported with stable funding. 

Question 8.: The Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pan- 
demic Influenza provided this task, “AH Federal, State, local, tribal, and 
private sector medical facilities should ensure that protocols for trans- 
porting influenza specimens to appropriate reference laboratories are in 
place within 3 months” — which would have been July 2006 . What chal- 
lenges do you see with executing this task? Why has this task has been so 
difficult to address throughout the country? 

Response 8.: In my firsthand experience in Wisconsin and knowledge of some 
other states. Public Health Emergency Preparedness and other funding from CDC 
has been used to fund critical specimen transportation to PHLs . Funded activities 
include development of emergency response and specimen shipping guidelines and 
protocols, maintaining statewide repositories of critical specimen collection supplies 
and shipping kits for use by clinical labs and local health departments, training on 
specimen shipping procedures and regulation, contracting with private couriers (in 
fact more than one for redundancy)or maintaining the laboratory’s own courier, 
among others. While these activities were originally carried out for response to bio- 
terrorism, they have “all hazards”, including pandemic influenza, applicability. At 
least in Wisconsin (and I know other states as well), our specimen transport sys- 
tems and protocols have been frequently and successfully utilized and practiced dur- 
ing a number of recent outbreaks (some quite large) we have been involved in and 
exercises we carry out with our clinical laboratory partners. This capacity now ex- 
ists. The challenge, as I see it, will be maintaining this capacity during a pandemic 
when courier services will be disrupted due to illness or fear of carr3dng certain 
specimens (a concern we have had expressed to us by the larger commercial couriers 
vs. the small private company and HMO or large clinical lab couriers we utilize), 
specimen collection supplies and shippers may be in short supply, etc. We are cur- 
rently considering these issues with partners in response and examining ways to 
provide redundancies for transport, augment stockpiles of critical supplies, prioritize 
critical testing needs that absolutely require specimens be shipped to my lab and 
at the same time cover costs. An issue on the national level that has not yet been 
addressed to my knowledge is how will the state PHL get critical specimens to the 
CDC, our reference laboratory, given the consequences of a pandemic described 
above. 
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Questions 9.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for 
Pandemic Influenza, “The Federal Government shall, and State, local, and tribal 
governments should, define and test actions and priorities required to prepare for 
and respond to a pandemic, within 6 months” of when the Plan was released — so 
the deadline would have been October 2006. What are the challenges here? Are 
you waiting for the Federal government to provide you with guidance and 
resources? 

Response 9.: Given the critical role of the PHL in preparedness planning and re- 
sponse to pandemic influenza, working in close collaboration with other national, 
state and local public health and emergency response partners, their priorities need 
to be addressed (and funded) and actions defined and exercised. To date, my labora- 
tory has only engaged in relatively limited tabletop exercises with clinical laboratory 
partners and with local and state public health agencies with minimal involvement 
with other traditional emergency response partners. Despite their limited scope, 
these exercises have been extremely valuable in defining the likely obstacles to an 
effective laboratory and public health response and how these might be overcome 
and providing valuable and actionable lessons learned. In my opinion (and that of 
other state PHL colleagues with broader experience with more complex exercises) 
conducting broader community-based exercises is extraordinarily complex to plan 
and carryout, expensive and disruptive to day-to-day work activities. This is not sur- 
prising given the immensity and diversity of a pandemic’s likely impact and the re- 
sponse needed. I am in favor of our laboratory’s approach in testing parts of the 
plan (both national and state plans) with limited response partners; however, I ac- 
knowledge that larger exercises with more diverse participants to test a specific as- 
pect of the plan (e.g. conducting vaccine clinics, antiviral stockpile mobilization, etc) 
likely will be needed. 

Questions 10.: According to the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza, “State, local, and tribal law enforcement agencies should co- 
ordinate with appropriate medical facilities and countermeasure distribution centers 
in their jurisdictions to coordinate security matters, within 6 months” of when the 
Plan was released — so the deadline would have been October 2006. To your knowl- 
edge, has any of this coordination taken place? If so, how, and if not, how would 
you recommend this happen? 

Response 10.: This question is really beyond the scope of the laboratory and defi- 
nitely beyond my experience. 

Questions 11.: What roles do associations play in assisting their constitu- 
ents with emergency and pandemic preparedness? 

Response 11.: Speaking only about laboratory-related professional asso- 
ciations [including the APHL, American Society for Microbiology (ASM), 
College of American Pathologists (CAP), American Clinical Laboratory As- 
sociation (ACLA), to name a few] it has been my experience that these asso- 
ciations have been very active and effective in assisting their constituents 
with emergency and pandemic preparedness. Each of these associations’ 
website is loaded with planning documents, testing recommendations and 
protocols and links to resources, many of which have been collaboratively 
developed. Moreover, these associations provide their input to national 
planning efforts. I have participated in and facilitated a number of very ef- 
fective working groups among these associations, largely coordinated by 
the CDC, that have tackled issues related to emergency (including pan- 
demic influenza) preparedness and response including: 

•Roles for the large national clinical labs in pandemic response 
•Development of testing guidelines 

•Impact of new generation point-of-care tests on laboratory diagnosis 
•Biosafety issues 

The same can be said about numerous public health and clinical specialty associa- 
tions Engaging the leadership of these associations in planning efforts and using 
these associations to reach their thousands of constituents to share information is 
a highly efficient and effective element of preparedness and response planning. 

Question 12.: The Government Accountability Office (GAO) says in its report 
that State, Territorial, Tribal, Local, and other stakeholders need to be involved in 
providing input to the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and its Implemen- 
tation Plan, especially as the National Strategy evolves. If you were at the White 
House, how would you ensure this happens? 

Response 12.: As an extension of my answer to question 11, relevant federal 
agencies should be responsible and held accountable for implementation of the Na- 
tional Strategy and for engaging relevant partners (much as CDC has done with 
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laboratories and state and local public health agencies). Key partners should include 
professional associations that can ensure content experts are identified (with signifi- 
cant experience in laboratory science and public health, for instance) and state and 
local input is solicited in the development and implementation of policies and plans. 
It also needs to be recognized that emergency response in the final analysis will be 
carried out primarily at the local and state level with support needed from federal 
resources. 

Questions 13.: As you all know, public health has been identified as one of the 
critical infrastructures of our Nation. Have you been included in the planning 
undertaken by the Department of Homeland Security to protect the public 
health infrastructure? From what you know about this work, how does it 
affect you in your state and local positions? What more do you think needs 
to be done in this regard, especially in advance of an influenza pandemic? 

Response 13.: Neither the WSLH nor any other PHL that I am aware of 
has been included in planning undertaken by DHS to protect PH infra- 
structure. It is important, however, that DHS and other federal agencies 
recognize the importance of the PHL and the clinical laboratory networks 
we oversee within our states for response to pandemic influenza or other 
public health emergencies. Conversely, we (PHLs and public health in gen- 
eral) need to fully understand the role, authority and expectations of DHS 
in protecting public health infrastructure, starting with defining public 
health infrastructure and what the term “protect the PH infrastructure” 
refers to. I interpret it to mean strengthen and sustain public health (in- 
cluding the PHL) capabilities and capacity now so we are prepared to 
mount an effective public health response to any emergency sucb as pan- 
demic influenza. . .and protect public health capabilities and capacity dur- 
ing the response. It is ohvious to me that the first steps need to be commu- 
nication, so that we all can ultimately recognize and understand each oth- 
er’s roles and expectations, and a commitment to funding this critical re- 
sponse element. 

Responses respectfully submitted on behalf of the Association of Public Health 
Laboratories by: 

Peter A Shult, PH.d. 

Director, Communicable disease Division 
and Emergency Laboratory Response 
Wisconsin State Laboratory of Hygiene 

Questions from the Honorable James Langevin, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Responses from Bernice Steinhardt 

Question 1.: Regarding the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for 
Pandemic Influenza, you state in your report that, “. . .because many of the per- 
formance measures do not provide information about the impacts of proposed ac- 
tions, it will be difficult to assess the extent to which we are better prepared — OR — 
to identify areas needing additional attention.” What sort of process do you pro- 
pose should be used to reetify this situation now? 

Response: In our August 14, 2007, report {Influenza Pandemic: Further Efforts 
Are Needed to Ensure Clearer Federal Leadership Roles and an Effective National 
Strategy, GAO-07-781), we reported that many of the performance measures con- 
tained in the Implementation Plan consisted of actions to be completed such as 
guidance developed and disseminated. Without a clear linkage to anticipated results 
these measures make it difficult to ascertain whether progress is being made toward 
achieving the goals and objectives described in the Plan and the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza. 

In our report, we recommended that the Homeland Security Council establish a 
specific process and time frame for updating the Plan. We further recommended 
that during this update, the Plan could be improved by including information in the 
Plan such as a greater use of outcome-focused performance measures. 

Question 2.: You state in your report that one of the difficulties with the Na- 
tional Strategy for Pandemic Influenza is that it has not been made clear how it 
relates to and interacts with others of our National Strategies. How have other 
National Strategies have made this clear? How would you recommend this 
occur now with the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza? 
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Response: Over the past several years, GAO has reviewed several national strat- 
egies and we have found that these strategies could have better described how they 
were linked to the goals, objectives, and activities of other related strategies. 

As part of our recommendation to the Homeland Security Council to establish a 
specific process and time frame for updating the Plan, we stated that the Council’s 
next update of the Plan should more clearly describe the linkages between the Plan 
with other related strategies and plans. 

Question 3.: You state in your report that State, Territorial, Tribal, Local 
and other stakeholders need to be involved in providing input to the Na- 
tional Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and its Implementation Plan, espe- 
cially as the National Strategy evolves. How do you propose this should 
occur? Who should be responsible for ensuring stakeholders are not only 
invited to provide input, but that their input is indeed incorporated? 

Again, in our recommendation to the Homeland Security Council regarding the 
need to update the Plan, we stated that the update process should involve key 
stakeholders and incorporate lessons learned from exercises and other sources. 
Since the Implementation Plan is the responsibility of the Homeland Security Coun- 
cil, it should be up to the Council to not only invite stakeholders to provide input 
to the next update of the Plan, but to also make sure that the Plan reflects their 
input. In addition, the agencies that worked with the Council in drafting the Plan, 
such as the Departments of Homeland Security and Health and Human Services, 
could hold forums and discussions with their stakeholders and seek their input dur- 
ing the update process. 

Questions from the Committee on Homeland Security 

Responses from RADM W. Craig Vanderwagen, MD 

Question 1.: The Assistant Secretary for Preparedness and Response has a unit 
that deals with exercises. The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Preparedness 
and Response has also reached out to the Department of Homeland Security regard- 
ing the use of the Lessons Learned Information Sharing system. How is HHS 
using the system? How are personnel in the Offiee of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Preparedness and Response working with those in the Office of 
Health Affairs, the National Exercise Program, and other programs at the 
Department of Homeland Security, to combine efforts and data? 

Response: The Training, Exercise and Lessons Learned Team (TE&LL) in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Preparedness and Response (ASPR), as appro- 
priate, maximally employs the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) tools and 
systems as prescribed in HSPD-8 to manage HHS training activities, exercises, and 
lessons learned. 

The TE&LL Team represents HHS at the Exercise and Evaluation Sub Policy Co- 
ordinating Committee (PCC) (formerly the Plans, Training and Exercise PCC of the 
Homeland Security Council). Within this forum HHS liaises with DHS and the Na- 
tional Exercise Program, and all other Departments and agencies. This body meets 
bi-weekly and offers an excellent forum for interdepartmental communications. 

The TE&LL Team represents HHS on the Executive Steering Committee of the 
National Exercise Program (NEP), and collaborates frequently with DHS on submit- 
ting joint exercise proposals (Pandemic Influenza Exercise Series). HHS also sits on 
the TOPOFF 4 Executive Steering Committee, and participates in all Principal 
Level Exercise and Senior Official Exercise activities. DHS acts as the executive 
agent for managing all of the preceding committees. 

HHS participates in all principal National Exercise Schedule (NEXS) conferences 
and meetings. 

HHS maintains five blanket purchasing agreements (BPAs) with many of the 
same vendors that DHS utilizes for managing their HSPD-8 activities. This leads 
to better synergy and alignment between HHS and the HSPD-8 tools and activities. 
With help from contract support, HHS is actively moving all of its major training, 
exercise, and lessons learned paper-based systems to the HSPD-8 electronic based 
system. 

A standing weekly call is held between the Assistant Secretary for Preparedness 
and Response and the DHS Office of Health Affairs Acting Assistant Secretary/Chief 
Medical Officer to coordinate efforts and activities. 

At HHS’ Strategic Readiness Plan (SRP) Roll Out in August 2007, multiple DHS 
programs were invited to participate along with their leadership (Corrective Action 
Program, National Exercise System directors). At the SRP Roll Out the Department 
formally adopted the HSPD-8 tools into its training, exercise, and lessons learned 
management processes. 
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Some components of HHS have achieved initial integration with DHS’s Lessons 
Learned Information Sharing (LLIS.gov) system. For example, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention (CDC) Coordinating Office for Terrorism Preparedness 
and Emergency Response (COTPER), Division of State and Local Readiness (DSLR) 
has partnered with LLIS.gov to develop the CDC DSLR “Channel” on LLIS.gov. 
Channels are secure areas of LLIS.gov dedicated and customized to the preferences 
of a specific community of interest, organization, or jurisdiction. The CDC DSLR has 
written into its grant guidance that LLIS.gov is the official repository of State and 
local jurisdictions’ exercise schedules. To date, CDC DSLR grantees have uploaded 
more than 80 exercise schedules to the LLIS.gov Channel. Additionally, the Channel 
is used as a shared workspace and information sharing forum for federal, State, and 
local health stakeholders. 

Question 2.: Please provide us with information regarding the changes in 
ESF-8 from the National Response Plan to the National Response Frame- 
work. What impact will these changes — and any others in other parts of the 
National Response Framework — have on the pandemic influenza plans you 
already have in place? 

Response: The text for the ESF#8 Annex currently contained in the National Re- 
sponse Framework is the same language HHS submitted to DHS for the National 
Response Plan and supports the HHS/ESF#8 effort to prevent, protect, respond, and 
recover from all domestic response activities. There is no impact on pandemic influ- 
enza planning. The text was updated to reflect recent legislative changes impacting 
ESF#8. This included the following: 

• In the event of a public health emergency the Secretary of HHS shall assume 
command and control, when appropriate, of Federal emergency public health 
and medical response assets that have appropriate MOUs in place, except for 
members of the Armed Forces, who remain under the authority and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

• The Secretary of HHS, through the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Pre- 
paredness and Response (ASPR), coordinates national ESF#8 preparedness, re- 
sponse, and recovery actions. 

• Updated to reflect the transfer of the National Disaster Medical System 
(NDMS) from DHS to HHS. 

Question 3.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed 
this action item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy 
for Pandemic Influenza — hy July 2006. The task is, “HHS shall improve the 
speed at which it performs mortality surveillance through the 122 Cities 
Mortality Reporting System within 3 months.” Why has this task not been 
completed yet? 

Response: Since the release of the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza Im- 
plementation Plan, much has been accomplished to realize the U.S. Government’s 
pandemic preparedness and response goals of: (1) stopping, slowing, or otherwise 
limiting the spread of a pandemic to the United States; (2) limiting the domestic 
spread of a pandemic and mitigating disease, suffering, and death; and (3) sus- 
taining infrastructure and mitigating impact to the economy and the functioning of 
society. 

Although we have realized progress in expanding disease surveillance abroad, 
critical gaps remain with respect to “real-time” disease detection and clinical sur- 
veillance in the United States. As part of its national influenza surveillance effort, 
the CDC currently receives weekly mortality reports from 122 cities and metropoli- 
tan areas in the United States. This information helps the CDC track trends in dis- 
ease spread, identify severely affected populations, and monitor the impact of influ- 
enza on health. One of the limitations of this system, however, is an approximately 
2-week lag in obtaining data. BioSense is a national program intended to improve 
the Nation’s capabilities by conducting nearly real-time clinical disease surveillance. 
Of the nearly 6,000 hospitals in the United States, only 700 hospitals are currently 
engaged in some stage of implementation for sharing data with the BioSense pro- 
gram. 

Question 4.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by October 2006. The task is, “HHS, in coordination with DHS, DOT, DOS, 
DOC, and DOJ, shall develop policy recommendations for aviation, land border, and 
maritime entry and exit protocols and/or screening and review the need for domestic 
response protocols or screening within 6 months.” Why has this task not been 
completed yet? 
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Since the release of the National Strategy for Pandemic Influenza Implementation 
Plan, much has been accomplished to realize the U.S. Government’s pandemic pre- 
paredness and response goals of: (1) stopping, slowing, or otherwise limiting the 
spread of a pandemic to the United States; (2) limiting the domestic spread of a 
pandemic and mitigating disease, suffering, and death; and (3) sustaining infra- 
structure and mitigating impact to the economy and the functioning of society. 

Once an influenza pandemic reaches the United States, the primary focus is safe- 
guarding the health of Americans. The U.S. Government is working to enhance the 
Nation’s ability to detect and respond early and effectively to a pandemic. To better 
identify the first cases of pandemic influenza in a community, the U.S. Government 
has provided resources to State and local health departments to increase the num- 
ber of sentinel providers and improve laboratory detection at public health labora- 
tories. The U.S. Laboratory Response Network (LRN), which includes State public 
health laboratories, is prepared to conduct initial testing of suspected human infec- 
tion with H6N1 within 24 hours of receipt. To ensure that suspected cases can be 
promptly confirmed and treated, the Federal Government is working with industry 
partners to develop rapid diagnostic tests to quickly discriminate pandemic influ- 
enza from seasonal influenza or other illnesses. 

Question 5.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by January 2007. The task is, “HHS, in coordination with DHS, DOS, 
DOD, DOL, VA, and in collaboration with State, local, and tribal governments and 
private sector partners, shall develop plans for the allocation, distribution, and ad- 
ministration of pre-pandemic vaccine, within 9 months.” Why has this task not 
been completed yet? 

Allocation 

Medical countermeasures have little utility if they cannot be delivered quickly to 
those in need, yet the logistical challenges of rapidly allocating, distributing, and ad- 
ministering countermeasures to 300 million Americans are substantial. Although we 
have made significant investments in distribution capacity since 2002 through the 
Strategic National Stockpile, State and local grant programs, and the Cities Readi- 
ness Initiative, much work remains. Guidance and resources have been provided to 
State, local, tribal, and territorial governments to facilitate completion of distribu- 
tion plans for medical countermeasure stockpiles. Recipients of pandemic influenza 
supplemental funding are required to complete and exercise these plans. 

Countermeasure allocation and distribution is important for preparing our Nation 
for pandemic influenza and other naturally occurring infectious diseases, as well as 
for chemical and nuclear attacks. In the future we may be faced with the need to 
prioritize scarce medical resources during a major disaster. The pandemic efforts 
could well serve as a template for allocating and distributing life-saving counter- 
measures against other threats. The ongoing guidance development process for 
prioritizing and deplojdng countermeasures during a pandemic represents our first 
steps in addressing this complex ethical and logistical challenge. 

One major goal of the U.S. pandemic influenza vaccination program is to vac- 
cinate all persons in the United States who choose to be vaccinated. An interdepart- 
mental working group led by HHS developed and prepared a draft report leading 
to guidance that analyzed and established prioritization tables of different func- 
tional population groups and accompan 3 dng rationale for the allocation of pre-pan- 
demic and pandemic influenza vaccines at the onset and during an influenza pan- 
demic with a CDC severity index of 5. This report is distributed currently for public 
comment through Dec. 31, 2007 (See http:! Iwww.aspe.hhs.gov Ipanflul 

vaccinepriorities.shtml). Final guidance is expected in early 2008. 

The draft guidance is firmly rooted in the most up-to-date scientific information 
available, and directly considers the values of our society and the ethical issues in- 
volved in planning a phased approach to pandemic vaccination. Information consid- 
ered by the working group included rigorous scientific assessments of pandemics 
and pandemic vaccines, national and homeland security issues, essential community 
services and the infrastructures and workforces critical to maintaining them, and 
the perspectives of state and local public health and homeland security experts. His- 
torical analysis of the influenza pandemics of 1918, 1957, and 1968 and their effects 
provided valuable insights to this draft guidance. Ethical considerations presented 
by an ethicist who served on the working group and by academic ethicists also were 
important to the working group process and deliberations. 

A formal decision-analysis process also was undertaken that considered the objec- 
tives of a pandemic vaccination program and the degree to which protecting popu- 
lation groups (defined by their occupation, age, and health status) contributed to 
meeting those objectives. Based on this process, groups that ranked highest were 
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frontline public health responders, essential health care workers, emergency medical 
service providers, and law enforcement personnel. Among the general population 
groups, infants and toddlers ranked highest. 

It is recognized that vaccine supply to meet this goal will likely not be available 
all at once, but rather, develop at varying rates depending on both vaccine charac- 
teristics (antigen required) and production capacity. Given that influenza vaccine 
supply will increase incrementally as vaccine is produced during a pandemic, alloca- 
tion decisions will have to be made. Such decisions should be based on publicly ar- 
ticulated and discussed program objectives and principles. The overarching objec- 
tives guiding vaccine allocation and use during a pandemic are to reduce the impact 
of the pandemic on health and minimize disruption to society and the economy. 

One of the most important findings of the working group analysis, and the strong- 
est message from the public and stakeholder meetings, was that there is no single, 
overriding objective for pandemic vaccination and no single target group to protect 
at the exclusion of others. Rather, there are several important objectives and, thus, 
vaccine should he allocated simultaneously to several groups. Each of the meetings 
came to the same conclusions about which program objectives are most important: 

• Protecting those who are essential to the pandemic response and provide care 
for persons who are ill, 

• Protecting those who maintain essential community services, 

• Protecting children, and 

• Protecting workers who are at greater risk of infection due to their job. 

In addition to these, the important Federal objective of maintaining homeland and 
national security was factored into the guidance. 

General guidance includes the following: 

• The need to target vaccine to maintain security, health care, and essential 
services will depend on how severe the pandemic is, as rates of absenteeism and 
the ability to supply essential products and services will differ between more 
and less severe pandemics. As a result, groups targeted for earlier vaccination 
will differ by pandemic severity. 

• Allocation of pandemic vaccines to States will be in proportion to the State’s 
population. 

• Whereas States should follow the national guidance, they will have some 
flexibility in defining the target groups and implementing the guidance to best 
fit their local situations. 

• Within the parameters of the guidance, a small proportion of each State’s vac- 
cine allocation may he maintained at the State level for distribution based on 
the specific needs of that jurisdiction. 

• In past pandemics, groups at increased risk for serious illness and death have 
differed by age and health status. Because the high-risk groups in the next pan- 
demic are not known, this guidance will he reassessed and may he modified at 
the time of the pandemic. 

• Guidance on pandemic vaccine allocation and targeting will be re-assessed pe- 
riodically to consider the potential impacts of new scientific advances, changes 
in vaccine production capacity, and advances in other medical and public health 
measures. 

Guidance for targeting vaccination was developed in a structure that defines tar- 
get groups in four broad categories — people who: (1) protect homeland and national 
security, (2) provide health care and community support services, (3) maintain crit- 
ical infrastructure, and (4) are in the general population. Within categories, vaccina- 
tion target ^oups are clustered into levels. In general, all groups within a category 
and level will have the same priority for vaccination. Within a category, levels are 
listed in descending order of priority for vaccine. Levels across categories are not 
necessarily comparable in terms of vaccine prioritization. 

Allocation and targeting of vaccine integrating categories occurs in tiers. By de- 
sign, groups in a tier (cutting across categories) are vaccinated simultaneously un- 
less vaccine supply is so limited that sub-prioritization is needed. Finally, groups 
in vaccination tiers differ depending on pandemic severity, defined as severe, mod- 
erate, and less severe as described in the Pandemic Severity Index. 

Distribution! Administration 

During 2007, HHS/CDC with HHS/BARDA developed plans in consultation with 
other federal government departments including DHS, State and local governments 
and domestic influenza vaccine manufacturers for distribution of pre-pandemic and 
pandemic influenza vaccines from the domestic manufacturer distribution centers to 
points of distribution (PODs) within States for the near (<18 mos.) and long term. 
On August 15 — 17, 2007 CDC in coordination with HHS/BARDA, DHS, the States 
of Ohio and Arkansas, and one of the domestic influenza vaccine manufacturers con- 
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ducted a pandemic influenza vaccine training exercise to test the communication 
and actual shipment of vaccine from the manufacturer to State points of distribution 
according the HHS plan for pandemic vaccine distribution. During the exercise, an 
influenza pandemic event from HHS to the vaccine manufacturer and the States 
and the need for shipment of pandemic influenza vaccine to the States was commu- 
nicated effectively, and mock containers of vaccine were successfully transported 
overnight from the vaccine manufacturer to the PODs of the two States. 

Question 6.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by April 2007. The task is, “HHS, in coordination with DHS, DOT, DOS, 
DOD, air carriers/air space users, the cruise line industry, and appropriate State 
and local health authorities, shall develop en route protocols for crewmembers on- 
board aircraft and vessels to identify and respond to travelers who become ill en 
route and to make timely notification to Federal agencies, health care providers, and 
other relevant authorities, within 12 months.” Why has this task not been com- 
pleted yet? 

Response: If a pandemic begins outside the United States, and international con- 
tainment efforts fail, the U.S. Government has planned a series of layered border 
measures that may be implemented incrementally during a severe pandemic to slow 
the entry of a pandemic virus into the United States while allowing the flow of 
goods and people. These border measures during the early stages of a severe pan- 
demic may include flight restrictions from affected regions, issuance of health guid- 
ance to travelers intending to enter the United States, health screening of travelers 
before departure, en route, and on arrival to the United States, as well as public 
health measures to limit onward transmission of the disease. 

We are working closely with our neighbors Canada and Mexico to establish a com- 
mon North American approach to delay the arrival and impact of a pandemic. One 
of the objectives of the pandemic planning efforts in the Security and Prosperity 
Partnership is the development of the North American Plan for Avian and Pandemic 
Influenza. This trilateral plan, now being finalized, establishes a framework for co- 
ordinated, trilateral actions regarding communication, responses to avian and pan- 
demic influenza, border monitoring, and critical infrastructure protection. Developed 
as part of the Plan is a concept of operations for responding to aircraft inbound to 
North America that are carrying passengers potentially infected with the pandemic 
virus. This approach is currently being shared with other aviation partners around 
the world. U.S. Quarantine Stations, located at ports of entry and land-border cross- 
ings where international travelers arrive, will play an important role in delaying the 
introduction of pandemic influenza into the United States and helping to limit its 
spread. The number of quarantine stations in the United States has more than dou- 
bled since 2004, expanding from 8 to 20 locations, with quarantine stations in Dal- 
las and Philadelphia added this past year. 

Response 7.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by April 2007. The task is, HHS, in coordination with DHS, shall review 
and approve State Pandemic Influenz a plans to supplement and support DHS State 
Homeland Security Strategies to ensure that Federal homeland security grants, 
training, exercises, technical, and other forms of assistance are applied to a common 
set of priorities, capabilities, and performance benchmarks, in conformance with the 
National Preparedness Goal, within 12 months.” Why has this task not been com- 
pleted yet? 

HHS provided interim assessments to the respective State Health Officials and 
their Governor’s Chief of Staff. Each draft interim assessment contained jurisdic- 
tion-specific feedback as well as general feedback from the participating federal de- 
partments. 

Question 8.: According to the White House, HHS was to have completed this ac- 
tion item from the Implementation Plan for the National Strategy for Pandemic In- 
fluenza — by April 2007. The task is, “HHS, in collaboration with State, territorial, 
tribal, and local health care delivery partners, shall develop and execute strategies 
to effectively implement target group recommendations, within 12 months.” Why 
has this task not been completed yet? 

Response: At the beginning of a pandemic, the scarcity of vaccine will require 
the limited supply to be prioritized for distribution and administration. The Federal 
Government has begun a process to revise previous interim guidance for Federal, 
State, local, tribal, and territorial planners on groups to target for earlier access to 
pandemic vaccines. The U.S. Government has sought input from influenza experts. 
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State and local public health officials, homeland security experts, ethicists, private 
sector stakeholders, and the public in developing this guidance. 

Question 9.: In his testimony, Dr. Vanderwagen stated that, “. . .there was a 
transfer of responsibility to the ASPR from the Assistant Secretary for Health for 
pandemic planning and coordination within HHS.” What does this transfer en- 
tail? Why did the transfer occur? What are the implications for this trans- 
fer? 

Response: The Pandemic and All-Hazards Preparedness Act (PAHPA), Public 
Law No. 109-417, established the position of the Assistant Secretary for Prepared- 
ness and Response (ASPR) and designated the ASPR as the principal advisor to the 
Secretary on all matters related to public health and medical emergency prepared- 
ness and response. Under PAHPA, the ASPR office assumed responsibility for lead- 
ership and coordination of public health and medical preparedness and response ac- 
tivities within HHS, including planning and coordination of activities related to pan- 
demic influenza. 

Prior to the transfer, the Assistant Secretary for Health (ASH) was responsible 
for leading pandemic influenza planning and served as the lead HHS contact to the 
Homeland Security Council (HSC), while the Assistant Secretary for Public Health 
Emergency Preparedness (ASPHEP) executed all initiatives. The transfer brings all 
pandemic influenza activities, from planning to execution, under one umbrella; 
ASPR is now also the HHS pandemic influenza lead contact to the HSC. 

ASPR’s pandemic influenza activities include overseeing the advanced research, 
development, and procurement of qualified medical countermeasures and qualified 
pandemic or epidemic products through the Biomedical Advanced Research and De- 
velopment Authority (BARDA). ASPR also administers pandemic preparedness and 
response efforts through the National Disaster Medical System (NDMS) and the 
Emergency System for Advance Registration of Volunteer Health Professionals 
(ESAR-VHP), and coordinates closely with the Medical Reserve Corps (MRC). 

The consolidation of the Department’s public health and medical preparedness 
and response efforts under ASPR will ensure a unified, integrated approach in pre- 
paring for and responding to the public health and medical effects of natural and 
man-made disasters, including pandemic influenza Through ASPR, the Department 
will be better able to coordinate interagency activities between HHS, other Federal 
departments, agencies, and offices, and State and local officials, as well as private 
sector entities, responsible for emergency preparedness and the protection of the ci- 
vilian population. 

Question 10.: During the hearing. Dr. Vanderwagen discussed with the Members 
of the Committee on Homeland Security various aspects of the Strategic National 
Stockpile, including the purchase and stockpiling of antiviral medications. In an- 
swering a question put forward by Rep. Pascrell about letters of inquire from Con- 
gress (that went to Secretary of Health and Human Services Leavitt — one letter 
from the House Republican leadership in June, one letter from the House Demo- 
cratic leadership in August, and one from Senator Thad Cochran in September), As- 
sistant Secretary Vanderwagen stated that two of these letters had been responded 
to by the Department of Health and Human Services. When were these letters 
sent, and to whom? Has the third response to Senator Cochran heen made 
as well? Please attach copies of all of these letters when answering this 
question for the record. 

Copies of the following letters are enclosed: ^ 

Representative Boehner Letter dated June 21 / Reply dated November 6 
Representative Hoyer Letter dated August 1 / Reply dated November 26 
Senator Cochran Letter dated September 11 / Reply dated November 26 


1 See attachments below. 
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BOV - 


Th« ittM 

fr.t Pwib*' iyl iovijd'MKiit.'mlHta 

lU" ^^14 
PME ftrt+isi^r. 

Thuik ^ Eim: yMJfc l4ci:<i netircMiag liumi: bn Eb^ ncuud 
uL m DPMu^Lc bi'WiW-w ■K.'tlrvlE.ijW •Inn'v^hiU IFw 

ri-g-dbn^ -OCAgf^ed fc*# !>> MIrt Hiw: 

prEf>4lQJnt#p LhT>>>ifah ■.— > Bl ±»4 v^ift^L-r HWc4fiE'l-bti4i» 

u ippr. ton nu- t3--i 

iiiBLtM Eiii 1‘wf^Ed' ri’^^LiMii'M riJT«ifi v'MHgpfcv.d 

Ui.*4hijv il.fr LlklLivi. HHf plccadif bhuh 

i * - ^ «TbP j - ii F p t' 

«bkl^E-p (b4i ill ¥T aqpl.i 

•tht inK;: PU\6r*LC [Ef)il4hE^ fUa -CAlivd COk i ^L6dt4.11r Cti 
«i«u>^li wkilMd Jl-K^ rivE fHPrvBkb A#* 

na# ^r-E]UMdi aEfaiMiuctib** billitm ^o^tiva -Df 
«MLvii-bl -vn] ^Lbi^ t*m *^qE«l f^ElLM 

Ot E.1h.' ilMhfClc in PT ZE^l HUff Bk#i> cnaLru cMnlttBiJ to 
tlw Bfipjiiwdi ifrp«^J-£pBv.nE. frt ind battva Lrt^lwtu 
uAivixrtl iitug# Ay hkia Lb y. knV Elf# KHi 

psanEkxaK pE-ppd:«4krjB bE’^bEjvty. Tb« iMiBTitpnrfl 4^ -dcvg ■ 
TBBLnfaBfll vaxuB BtcAliui hiiii ikircydiy QlfvIaL44i 4mje 4f lh£ 4V4 

cLbbekj- itt. MAii^fcmL fcUE. n tAvn U- uh b^aIjibI ’h^nI 

Ttr.iMPP . O^^iIvcJTigp thr ptocP^nB rrC >iuj.a«iiLlT B^MilLuJblc' 
^ti^bxBi HdlnJIKnEi E^E ml. 4F*Rlatb^ ivp 

«UB that vEll wxA in. tha PqKiJEiir btb BqniLl'y crib Ldy!l 
CB^nariLB fid ma ^laih.'aic psiBpjxrdaaPk p. in. 
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Tbv Hionu^bJ-p Jdn ftevtaMr — 1 

h_Hd' fiB m ewtLcu «£ t&n w^IvLei] im jzch »>£ teb«lk>fiCH«i±. 
pa^vllna, KlU ■rhvocB, kISdi&I aEij pvd-CTjrvnnb Crov 

pEic^SKb that confcxBiCbE- T-be nrv BnfcL¥diaLB ^ill lihuLy ^ oundoJ 
iftBE £□!! iHlIWt^jaAliiiu ii« Tt SaQI. In 

BiifL^ln. buDd « RHS iKTQC.laAliaa valb. -D^idiifl cumnLly la 
pr^qiABfr. vr b4 M^4w tbi^lbr. ahaSE-lLEV lud 

BL^E EOflBLJlZBE L«B EOT tb.B 9WBEBE.i IQr BDdBlBE«41jq CUE 

pLannoJ purc^JBFJ bT lUid TbaJEIu. 'nwiBEoEV-, It dj 

IhJBljf n viLl OH CDErraiiy BvAdLoliic. i^pFJi^rLdb bcoa juIb 
T k4BB KBC^LIB ^TC1»UBP A'I-C th* Mat fPVVBBkE. 

XL TBHBbBB Ectb Icb" t^BL ■.'^^XBBP ^ip nsfi E if B Lv ths fu33 31Tb 
aiJ.LliB^ Tcquiibat f«r FT 34DI> Bd ^a -csi -hte-^ cuL all 
BdlLiiiiB Ln ouz pBndmLz pTBpaxw^MBB p-lan. dncLudhng davBlofBK'A 
•bI tuHi anbL-Tlnl ■td^BiElBU. IE waLil t* UncL-al^hbBid b? w*kf 
*mm mbT Etrf jaBii.ofl.t Lfm. cucxwiE Lj^ arna CablBi- 4* buu bp 
for » p*n^^Lic fp-t f-ar 

1 BB. B^dc^ «igv- TBii^prifB ^ T-hB -pE }Wr l#SWWr 

funji, you i^r ycda mgptrcu an pr+pAraB^ e&f nipl-^ pp r^fifcr u 
IVfliipBiB pjn^Btc 
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■M M ■R^ndABUUi UlMlii 


i.'iv - ( 


HlWrOfAllL* k-bte hjbac 

?.*. Hi>m «E BwifTimJt ^5 

■ibwr "I- ■V»rtT''l 

■Jlijn^ iW'J Tflii ■s”)! ]«»[ vi^rwELig in ejm ^tjiLiui 

KM paulwli; ^b^iU^^uu AftlulLh^. Ih «^c-h>Lftfc-ri- Lhi- 

[vc4dR4 SibTijTOK |i4P pr^bvi-d^ <.« intv Enr p-^i^ug-? 

b.hcv>n^ PIT' b-v igdi. u«c^«i>cy »pf»'>bpri Ptid!"" 

i,l hinC4i< 1'HI. lOtil htk Pbtiiqnwt Pfirrcpr^ublvl^ i'i * 
bLllicti iifi InfLAHOii-t Cwdi «id hu lUdtLi'iki.ed 

tpl.tni.-fdi tl.t HU# hu +jnudlp 

-T'flM'llEnnt* pnr (h<' U£t <yl 1.k4Pr EvlMta 4>I 1i*» pl-ud Ljv 
L:U.i#i,p H,].; E-dUik l!( H 

ihu mt »-j.LnL<r j>'iu(*i* rlkp dOL*fl « 4c«-7k(ilkf pE 
CfKMltll *[K[vlr4l Jcujl 1<X If (H-r'Ii'l. OE tlH- p4]hU.lit beh . 
ruib :»«< pvrchM#d 4ppiri«jj»ic4lr 9* bLIIloc t^rui «C 
fUEt^tTAk IIfJ pi-bllP la lI< 4 p^EfiMl 

«£ rki proclip) l4 !■ rr aviMi Mis iL-sr^ ra4iFip oodUcTot 

'K* *^iHi«lt of l-*w P[rf EP-Flur ih|bi,4nM 

AncEThikL diAjrH ** r.hli if A )oi!f omp^BKnr of Lk m 

«r*p«*4ir*n* HiFPiTOlp. -ttKrU^^i'* nif tLt'ig ■ 

E4Bi«4.AnE 4-lcua pExAjnJ< liM bJEAbJit ^rlBr^O >004- oE b.lM tn- 
OlAAluA OE AaLLm-Dll Lhxit. M- tuVv EO uM- B3A)djr mHl 

vliniBB nVvvdntlng L'En lUc^pJ.)* at c'fTEBnE.lT bvbLIPIiIb 
bbLEtLeeL HB^LcBtLeaB that vnh bo4«b'r An) dm;UbpiLdu imm- 
uiMr Ebal vlki v4ck la Liv CdEli-b. bVb □^miJ.)V exit Lb-j). 

□ m^cajmtD -aE m-E pm^oBte pnparMlrtFPB fi]Bn. 
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tbur^hl-H Jbln Chttar 1 

on ■ mrlN bJ Uu uftlTSxal CBtMxr^ And ifcj i fcli [imii i 
pi^LJrwi. HIS KJ-H^Ap >*JLnt And ^rKur^ain^ ^fii^rcA fa* 
prajoct fcldL dHiLcacLv C4IE nw uitlvlrAla *L1I Llbab^ b# amf 444 
Af^^r fuP] ^AT Lirc.1 mu Ara uu^ad far ft H4d- [n 

Addjtl^p hAHd B MHt riA^dLlATi^cA -hiSiJi -cafui^iQV WTXWKIt Ip 
pfDpirvmE. w iiqiiirt a^LinH faForii^Ca yrlcrio^j AbAlf-'{||if+ Abd 
ochar coca Idvrab Jena Ede tbc t vifriraMivt try acoi Laratinj ^U 7 
pi arcad putpIaime Of Inloixa aad ?abJ^Iu. Tt>arA>fbCA, .La 
LJ^L y va i4iE UBC Butjwblj^ xvari ^Ali]a a^repr^A^iidU ^ px'kfh 
iba^ Aock^pj La pixctuMC war n-nA r-av HHka . 

Ik EABAdEa oriEloAil t^b I^ngrpaa AKirdprSAk* xha Eull :|17d 

K]l'k'i«n t=r i'< pi" «« -wn- mij? rtl- (iw 

AiTtScfu tin -uir pinrianV ^EA^ritd'iaaa f-Lan. IrrPludjnfl •dti'iiv] sfawnr 
of 4iev valvlnl Cr^ » cvlr 

upiy^ lUly e;Iu ■adLCBLlcna Ajrrnrir If xvj.LLaja-L« . *«■ ajiar tia 

t!!r « [h' u4k|r. fvr *1 h> futuTf- 

E r4 krrrfLlv iW «-%*t W 111* v^Igm-Ck «E ywr ' 

thuk l[i>r /4*T ivcpvri i*t tr^rE^y -ihliI#* m 
LD fluHr* fflAI J Hilc . 


jj-p — ylvEsEVlV^ 

HiV>v*A. ttu L44i^Llt 


I 
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M HE ■iwuiCMdu 




The HIuD^li*' vurnw 

Lr.n. M A^MK«ULL^? 

»riubld[9L«w. TC* 

Dm^c Ke. ruU^i 

rUul -firm IW /CUE ]«4Kr th^Ee^tfLEig kriE4-T»[ lEL ir-RT^i 
4/ Hf« fMLMilC ■Kiif'rtlEbW #^|*,-L4k4- 

fundld^ -Ton^cCdi tMJ pi'uviEM u tuv Car [Hrnji>lq 
pi4*fHi.r40i44* Tbr«u^h K*^ fV ta*4- 4iHi‘44i>4y 4wa^ri4-iL«*#' 
Lidia i 

Ai «f WLCbl lUB Hi Ofcli44i.<di t^aiCaHE E-kT 

L^iaLoci hn pmjitaii tiMAa uia au id^h.i^Ac:Dl 

□ iiL4'M«p laullnt ^Li-I- UtillhA HHn Laa -iliwJ^ mOa 
CMALUAT* Cw Ib« Ud4 EbtN- lUDdJ CJ hU> U 

bUlh^t* lB« fuma in FT 

Thv Kilt ^ii l awlt' BnCL'ivfiH H^i-in calkvd fo^ a atb^pllv Mf 

eWii^.l •Uirili'kJih dJTi^d- foo* TS- p«x«U -of Lh« (K^puJULOd.. 
irILS- 4 aii PUE<A*M 4 aivF 4 «l>Ht«l^ HnUM ^^iin# dt 
ullvLtai di^^d aed plMar Lu cdc^al^-Ld Lba Fadd^aL purtLun 
AE Ibr x'.^M^Lla Irt TY JMb-. IU9 Aiad E«a!iru r^ubLad Ed- 
Lha advance 'tamnl-STHan L -qF nav ar4 babxar fcnClvawa 
ajiLJvlc^ dlcuiia oa Lhih la a Lap iMa^MidiiiL ol LIh H}U 
pard^aa>z pcaparadnara arcaLaqy. "nam •I'lMrg^acB at dr'ag- 
cva^vt^AaL vLki^ uLraLna .joa iiJ reader nAivLijLcJ ddc Dd' ili: Lwc- 
cluvaE Da* antJ’rLral dniga tbab w* Kav» I'D uca aonJract 
^Sridua. As^LaLluif Lba BLLHii|ALJa euxn^lK 
u~lvlriil rradJd~ab d-BB t^at wad boljtyr and flr v lepa^vj oaw 
nAw L^wJt wL I J vng-fc Id >-ha bub'j.Tn^ an Ffjiubl'y -rrlhlcnJ 
r-s^areinb E cJ •s^a‘ ^Ta^radiaia plwi. 
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TTh- IGD4r0irMtal<r Uu ^^Ina ■ ih>ir 9 

a|^ m 3wln dC. xha utSvlrxl i^BA^rch *nd 
p9p«sLlJV, RH5 BaSBrip*, B»dj rB.1 pracuEiKflu up^rt^ nov 

ppn^n^r chnh crofccBcfcc far riAV KiTiv^raJA vill lli'E^ly 
mCxmr ru.ll yuT uctcd. Ear n SAi^b.. [■ 

<44Lcl?p. ti>H4 4a IM- H?otliP4l?ap wt4t) rc^nl-mp 74tmnL/' (* 
pncgrau, im dfpAcc. ta juKLifkd EAwar.B^« prScip^. 4 ii 4 -l E'’ 3 k [ 4 ; Ud 
t4T lih* joiuptwi? w« 

pLHWid fur<[kui>« DC J<]*npi *rd 'T*aktl'4' Ihdn-EKt.. Lt' k* 
lUPk^ M -dlk i4» P.irr4*V!,J[; pL'PkliJbJ* W _i(^ 

rh4«g ELOdkpSkt pjTOttCtJ- i/vtt tiH Mkn E«u IPH-t-l. 

It- Jfwtiv! «rkT]<il [Mt C1403TPH tin f-Jikl 3*^4 

ahhLlDTi T^TiJ jh fcl far PV bc m cbji ou’xy -404 Bt I 

h7tkd4ir kn nr 'p'PfkaL^ 3’rq4T+A^H Invlwllnj ^^vt-ld^x^nq' 

Ot [14« «IKlVLni3 ■Mlketr-EOfli. 3( iWiLd |n4 ItUKT "Plftadjl » reliE 
uMfl Wiky lb» 044104^ LOKF d'4IT*rilClr >4 *441 3)4 

pb)j:[-krbdi IdF i :pum»id Eat 104 * 14 . ud Eot: tEm fdr.jn. 

1 ^u« atoAltif i.h» evK lo ck iirwijMrp al yovv l<rt4i. 

ilurik k^ br )Wiic ntfrifii ka pit taring cb* ucLon co duiMt 4b 

laElMnat. puddAkc. 



I 
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Ttafl Uoii4rjM.i 

tr.n. VofUK* dJ PjcpmqDbdi. ihraa 
VdoTilugUm, pr 2t3-lh 

I 

lli«^-k ;£|V ir^r pt’jIevbpC^^I BbdP.ua 

)Kf ^UnJjQcLc U:*PB JwLiC^B B^^IvIlJjI'B ■ ^ «PtJI4Bi.'kBLV Ihc 

^uit^Liiy Cqu^cvbd Iub U 

prBp>urdfrf#B tArvi^b bn FT aH< VHE^Bnrp' i^xiiTirlB^j-nB 
ul-^a. 

Afl 44-E4b-b J4D7. 103 hiB ip^A^buUky fS-.i 

hll' ion i*vp‘|QOTi^i, f|ir«^ q^d b^B l_PQb^ hgnb*^ 

Lf^l-udfiB 91. i UjIIIa. PIH5 l*t udn 

BaBal>HC*tB E^ tbl BH -DE tlHBD ^LtrlO -BE tlMW p] ISfl te 
ulill^IBb* IIbi luudi Jd jy J40i. 

i^ndpnic En^LiBniM tldn ?bJI^ * Bipocl^d Iv •pE' 

«uagh dulvSad] dmjK Cjqt 2b p*>rMrjc «£ bb* populBbaDfi . 
kHF bar purAiSEd BfpTineaHtJt'L^' ‘3i B->>13h«i -aE 

MclvlmL 4nL^H ud plBi.» bo coi^IbLb bbj» Fddsrri L partl'tsi 
■aE* thB BCKk^:iB Ln Vt sVlm, lua bIh- r^m^nm e^sHacfcpd to- 
Liv aihvaHd danl-muNDL □£ nw ^id baLiBC ^oPaumu 
BxtivlE^ dEugB MM bb_Lfl Ib b bvfr ccBpaiHnb &f -blw IMS 
ydwrlp pnpsanclnBEi pLTBPB^y. 'ifia pcui^mcB d<P •dcu^- 
xb-iLbLju wLbuu bthLu Lbb BlEMilp idiVhBL-id -dE xba xh- 
4-ljpM.p pf -uirivir^] ■di4^p chBE pg uw ■gaarwv h^i 

vlrii^iu Elb^'.BblPr^ EJa^ Bbe^lf EL-b £4: curraiELy BUiLLBiiLB- 

dM,Li^lT^l ■c^4-We;4*»# iilmi, BipfV and i^pwp'l^qEifl tibv 

■Vi^n I MiFb kn bhP PubuT^j I I']' rFdt>Li^J 

rVMfriWMI B 1^ rd|T IpdKJlMLf' [ rrpiJflinBBB pldil. 


I 
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1^ Hn£«Dl+ I 

ce ■ ™rt*d ol tim mrlTLEEL i^tME^h. ■4*4' dvviloixwnt 

>« prfEgE^IKfElt EI^UIE 

tPeet csitEiECEX f-ar uthvdnlB wllL llkf-ljf t4 4rE474^ 

bCeee EVil.] 1-^3' -EV^EO^J aE» Anucfd rpr ft T* 

IKMlCj-U. HHri 4(1 >W n*^L>4lmi VhTh 44^pfnl'44 OUIT^IltSP U 

pEU^E-fcU, HE- EI^IKE EE^ EW- fEY^TI^lE f<rl^LxU. EbrihLPr^((E XXd 

■rKh"E H^Vh'ffEEh.EorE ■f'w t'ha i^ EriEif]E'riEl>f' PH 

ptB'inxd pvEctuM-E 4f ABl-fCiXp jnd TudEl^. Tj^ebEob'B^ lE d4 
Ikitalv viLl -Bi* -^ji-rBuslv 3V111AI4 PHT4iprlKr Ecm 4a Mk^ 
TBEBB |EaPfe]pLlE pprrt^XB &vbe e 4 m f*V UHkp. 

Ir ebbeLm rrlh.ScBl emit Ahi^abb xp^pn^rLBtx ihx ±ijkL fPklU 

«klll4n Tt^fBEHKk f-PT ft j44t *0 -TUI C-iriJ 41 ^tW 
-KTinu Id wr pwac^Ela fIxp. lKls4.knf 4«>4L4f«tnc. 

«[ MIEkvlTBl M4!4BEk4PB. Ik BP1.L4 ^ ^Ivfk -(114144 14 I4ly 

Jl>4(i Mklv r'kg B*4La4i:l4(ki cuETaDcLF' 'f*'iik1''4bl4. ^ wpr: 4 

frEfur*} fM • pxi'(iB*i4 for icuUi^, n4 t*t e1(b iMvr* 

E BB BBMliB^ BUB- EU^B^BB F« P EB ^WBikpBBTB F*^IE kBEEB-'E'. 

rfaikriiL yiAU Coe f^K -tuppoEC. la pEEp^Elrkj iho ULloe [« omUul 4h 

-koSluVITB PBIkIeEiLc. 


pi L BkavcBcvLjFr 

HithaoL «. iMxrS tI 
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tivyiDii 


ru Kuw'Cf ■ 


hCV - <i !lf7 


■na- H4^c^r«b]4' ter Blt-iw 

VI n ------- I ■■ ■ - 

M- l-iEI. 

^UJ JlT |.h,|l4| 

l*r l«w N^T*f 4li^^^ln| (,rK#u+« l» rl'+ ^rtr.k# 
u[ HHI plij'lhtC'Vli; tf4 7fdjolH.-vr uvLl^lLltO. lA^ETCUlt LIM 

rau nu ni HMi t^F paivbp<{i 

eni«> 

Ma fit i^Pa»r AhVb^AF^ ■WT'^LMCelV S-'iH 

bhllid Jj'i f J-nl-l ji iii B Ewda wi^ hap ijfHJ^Ll^tvJ 

n.ql+Pi'M. [«r4lSB4 11.4 toLiaL4fi. \1\S tl^ Msb 

<rm It in r.^’^ IvL tlir ui^ uC ihvkt: Iwila ua Im* i^Si^na tv 
mii1J-pa~ii T^ KAfIfe En kt arAi^. 

T.u iau bud^E^ qi-rViifla-i# rlu ^■>r -Ik *[«<4^ih4 «£ 

4rKij)^ BdL b‘"ir-9l £v^ lAfi v£ LliC 'bvn^at LAn . 

mm trfi 3pMT<M#4d •kOTfc«LlMH.«a|' SP lULUCQ fCUE'Mi «C 

AriLlviria d^l# bM pJwip td rr^^atB the t^q^cB- 
■>e ifeM PEWkjiLlA U. rv 203-I-. P34f AlO# r-V«kd.Lnfl rHoaJ.l.iLv4 L4 
^ -rtv*: IHT lf™f L^E^UVIU. 

■BiiLLvlf^h dah^J 4# '.Ku 1# * ci2pi^datriL dJ thA BIS 

pBiid^F-i^: [w^vrrJnPFB ^twi vpnrTmrrv n^ 9*vf- 

HplltBll vLe'iu itTBau hu aJccshdl/ -CCre-lMvd 4ifA -vi Lb? tv^ 
AImmb ci uA-I-vExaI ilLiigi LUb hv hm to ua* B^ihiiat H^IT. 
vinuiPH . ro^J-p^'nfl ^hn -uE m^xBJihJ.v bvji-LJbLsLu 

BHLLvlral BrJlr^lnui Lh^ uoifc Lo^dil^. arj9 dovclcTii'^ ojfb 
41MB i^hxT valgl i#Da:h an Uv raxoPB, bcp B^ailly crktLchL 
coBfdnBTXB AX -Tfijr piBilAii-c 'prAfifenduij ^an. 
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CfTiT HIJOiL - 5 

HJ»1 an -fi nuia*' ■^iiuiF-al ri|»irqh. d^w1■l[]|)H>^Ht' 

«ill«lin4i >444 KlWKai 4144 rE«4lirW«m «h(*JkF l-?- 

pnoj-flEE CJlfiT CCUTPETI Edf UU U£lvLr*3h Hiai »dfe4-Lj^ na 
«r<i*r tull V44T 4^r(vrh*?iEW4 mm C^r tt 344t- 1* 

vVIJr^afl. uaad ^ fud Mg^Eiari^n* with avtranrty 1 b 

proerMif. v* tp JiahJjt^ faunraJk]* prlaLnpj m-1 

«kar aonpkidkH'«ii^[ii fra Sh^Mrmcox. by HctlraailBT e>iu 
pLdJUM ihicchaMij nf PHttAlflu. it la 

likal-v M will uac cnimMly ivUlafeLa inpM^Flib Lfhi# u Mlia 
ibn^D atbifipii^ tuiarksMa ayar thn taiu (air 

Jr t'Mbfiu (Trtrlilil r“T (fspr^Fipr*- ■ hiA f-Jl Tai« 

■illlaa iwiuucad Tor n zhi k ha can catty aut all. cha 
accickfa ii ant pardaaila pca^ia^B'aa* uralvlin^ davaiccMiE 

4( baa taitialtaL JWv^Lrbtitei ■ It ^uld ba akCirt lai^Mad t? nlsr 
afcai 4blv ihd MdlajiLlabb autiHiiitlv a.va>l.aDLa. aa Buat m 

pEvprrvd En* ■ paB^nl-c f-OE (av FuCueh. 

t m #-Ti«Ldg t>n Mirt rai tf JH pa ibd tM caai’BoaZI 41 yhir Jaai-jn^ 

IbanK luc taur ni^aaL La |kEa]>frxlihi Cha naLban Ev uuikaL an 

ibJinchlB 
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H5f- iilT 


Ttid 

n .£' iA0ilAi^ fV* jriWA 

PQ 

n*^ m£’ 'ftE’cic-ri 

Xi^nK ruu fM ivlCvri vjipnwii^ in Ihv 

4l ton pWitiWi^ -AeUVaTlAt. :lrl 

hw- E# ^^9- fv^Urmli 

^Lt|>ri.ctdj>c»i E^iuwjfa ET EiHf wi*i.>[iHiv.)r «y|JEiJVi J^Jf-lPiu 
PNLiH. 

*M «i 1KE.<^f l^qv. \ms hM Afr^li4lQd -h^tc^nJAkTBlV 
Li-L12.i4n In p«dwiJ.c InE LiHnaji E'jT'dv nd htsi imc^l J-p«.tpd 
b4llM4-i n.P biUlU, HtS -omM mlkt^ ojeiM 

For Ltv j»^ cT tlwBU Fundi or bBB rlBnf to 
■HLlg^bD tha Cund* in Ti JdPX. 

TU FQLI EriiUulc CU lurH^xj P-Jinn ni ll-p4 tn n j^H-kf-LIn «! 
nHfiigb MtLviEBl tfxugB iloE 2E- pvE-^nL uC tba pKiTulAftiuii. 

KHf PnB puTrhuBd BppEwiiHtjaLr 74^ nlhlln. ctKiZBCJ od 
uEbvlHL dEijg* hlO jbbdiu U mipLqEj» EJi« PrdBCdj 
•pL thji .^r^cJ^LlB in FF S<4^. KK1 b3«c- c«h1tu> »HiLtL«>(i Lo 
Uik. Anv«^44d dowid^kiciiE oil XKh bbS fcwE Bbx ini I 

BTitavlmL dcugB m tlihB hK m hry ■'^^oiifr^ nE tbp inUi 
j mihn'i ~ pE'«ipM/^diwxjr hLebLii^. TIk* Hna^|B#Jc ui ■ii.irp'* 
EH.'j.Sut.^^ vbxiu ^rfehu ban jLiud^ Dljvaj.^*d ana o4 Ete Ew 
•r^iHfi^i nif jibicIv'ItbI rtni^ hViK w hivn 4 b- BjAiTiaE HUJI 
vSruMB.. Donfii^E Lng tho Block^SLa ?E oixmE Ly B^TdiEiEiJ B 
■iTiX L'T^f E^t Hdi«|TL^iu wt 4 udtiy, imL rwr 

dBMri EfeMJt VLIL hMU.N. LB Ebll EuEUE*, &LD Bt^lBLLjf ^Ekia^LL 

rcmaffi^THimcD ^ pMiliinLC prnpiiTBdnBiE plivi. 
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HDSovAtij* &«Tlid fe^vivr ■ Wm^w 'A 

4a ■ ewIdv 4E Ibc •ihE.lTLriJ cim4ic& -lafl. -flavvluifHMt 
pbmlinv, KK3- J W^ I LcbL pr4c^lbvUA£ an* 

^njccL IbaL 44tf]Ez*±Ed- t-^ir ncr ■KL'HarU.4 vxLt lUvl^ be iiiu.ni*4. 

■ EKde Evil irwr an -anid^ Sot FV 34DI. In 

adiiltdoifc, baajfl 4>i IIB9 no44E.E^d«ail V9th 4qcv-bnl« currenL^^ 1 ji 
pnsflrBBi , vf u^OTt. tp Mfiim FmrsbLB pra-rLnar £^]F-LlEa ui± 
4itbMC e^anBldkadfa Lena £fir IhB ^frwsiB^Jb bfr ■ec4l«neinj nur 
fLdnnod purefcBKB □£ iBlenza Bnd ToraELu. TtMTnr~TB . Ex Ip 
IkkpJ'y H/m -Tiixr-nk^l.y BVALlBbll* tp oiftii 

tbJiBB KDchpLlB p-jr^dBM P¥ u It* rwan: Ebh hHMkB. 

rc mEina ctILIcbI 4haL nugTBBi i^i^E^KLBfc* LJu full |iTt 

■ LIIJot. a-kqutflBb*d f-ax Fh* 34U aa «a -ru OBrer dot b. 1] tka 
XAhl&c In air p mJra lc p'TBr ■rB'1~BBB plu, doeluMpg 

aE HAH BnfciTLrBl MdacfeLh4np. Tt m'jLd fca rtcrL-dinghbAd tc- r^LY* 
ppen ■Bd^cBi- Lotj cdrxnkl'y nailAli^B. nu^ ba 

firapand. Eax i [• inilM I r For tedarif, ud For bka Eucur*. 

r aa b«adiK^ E b* uofl napcciiB xa bb* c«b1|!mtb od yauc loxb^r 

ftBknk fqv for ^jppozt jn ^EBparJpg xba uL^ai bd o^o^b -vi 

LoJIi^au pjndPMl?. 
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WH 




nw htefurAbife Va <CaLm 

U.«. 

1141^1 Rgq^^, 11^ ^D>f-L$ 

imrr pt- C^*i 

TluTiV 'i^ Tnr ]AHr ttfUT iT-^pr^tK a« rlw #fnw! 

nl^ mi |uaji 4 ul£ jipv^cwtfihid Ihi- ifi^-urJdLii roii 

f’UTidlLng f'ifinipp#'Cii f ^ piijraLr 

prfiii — TbxAfqti BwA I7f J'&M MMr jirry dp^ED^rddjri^fu 
>ll]<r 

^ 4t 4?<Et>gf 344^r Alk)Jtt44 4^'t 

lidlllpn bn. puvlKCc dBfU^riiia r«rj#J. Hid tin ■5Mbll5».Tri 
lii|«ai,'^ T4t4l4t>a ill * biUi**. If-cJ bku 

rjr xlw ■■•* ThfrM 'J>b -Or lUf pl*a* to 

c^ILi^e^j- LhA {ijrdfi. dh W ±4di 

Tiu- UUii Wrni^wmln InElihynui Lc^ t Of 

<'ogujh witdvlTal. ter il ^mnc of popuiTTl^. 

itv hf« pinbuiKl cffroKiHri^Ly J¥ ikllien. -csursu af 
AIKlVlHi ^rvv* *f-i ITlAh- CPW'F-'^ >.>M' potl Lpn 

trf rnc- iTO^hpd.IC' LE F^ IHdi tUGF *I10 rif#n]l« rOTPiriOd TO 
Thi OfjoibAr « a*. 44 J IW Evi- U llnWM 

tHTl-vif^l didii .db chdc li 4 h«y WOWOiHK T]» HHIl: 
r^llMAlO ^'iP^iOOdnOH 0rF4F«9y Ubr#+v> «F 4iU^. 

xuiT^HC.L Tbrrjp ■I.TiLnp b^H 4tWiOT<^ OrK* Of Cfo [*4 

frlaJpEO Ol UlCkVleml -dtujA fbiE wO Fkk'io TO M4 f^lMT UHTh 
-tLtjho. roFvFvF-'lTiT Th« b« v[ ^wnvAlT 4.vHjbnbljv 

□ a^lVhfil nodJ-rntij^u [ kiL Kck -uia 4aV4lO0]Lii4 iicv 

Ohm vLll bOrlT Lii duFj^rn. «-ri v^bSLO- O-rlFbOba 

‘ZHXFUOfinLH DT J.^ILJ«vIc ^jy^EHdbHVB 
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ni4 vt^ftnpjh-if- niA fto-l4 - 9* 

e4m 4 on 4. #i c.'bi puj.vtj4l cfvnr^h vti AtvAlopani 

pIVClL'ptp ■^LC'41. 444 44" 

Pf4]4C? [U^ loitiucf -tnr hh 4 a 4 |j*lTXj 4 vLbl t^k+l'T tM- 4l4t4t>d 
4f9#r full iw#r •vp‘roiprLiBL«k4 -■Tt' l^u M i4il. Eh 

^L-riOd. t>4*H< H>U w] tJ» cnquniEi miiydll^ LI 

fta'OfcvT*^ -« 404^417. U 44hL>r^ t^L< I [>t. ■b*Lf-tl9 4 ilU 

ochuf coMitoiuuiw for :l.4 fC4<«rnKnt b|f lory-LtncLns our 
fr{La4A*0l ]M4'tM*44 «4 <A(I 'T4 n 4JI'L4. fn+tllOkr, iL l4 

LUIdt^ IN: nil UW OJCmfULv 4.«4l)4hlr &()ftI(i(ir]4Tl«LU b4 Itakt 
(.14*4 444<H|»Lt4 tv.F0h4-4r 4H4I Ihr 4«>{[ IW- 

Eb I«>4<44 frEbJ^^l LMI ^«49I*44 ^HihVtZin- full i-i?# 

HdlltM nitMbt44 Ew rt ]4vi v» 4( curv eui 4^1 tii 
itCLOlU 9b. Nil y-lirt4»Le :pL4A. ihWlLT^bhL 

Hi niv «iAl-vlz«l n4d3c4L.lj4nl ■ It muld bv 4hbbt-il4ht«4 tn xvly 
lIF^^IL 4ntV tb* UpiLCaEbbni tubUnElr 441ill4>U. irb au*E b« 
prflpwTBd tor « pnlnbr ror toih^r tha Eu^%e«. 

C on ■wrlLng lb* *uv tbi^uii** to %ho ■cboL^bev n€ iB'itvr. 


TbBn^ ifua Epr v^rpoil: in pa^pirirv thi natLim ta r<^ML Bn 
Ln£L‘iAAb ^o£jdbA9d. 



LHIB-XBly, 


HartdBl. iMvatii 
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Qtunsrcea of ibe Snitrit j^fatco 

IBaoliini|tint, 9C^(I315 


-REisWsC 

4l.nos.^ocT1S^:d;CllVS«2a 
oaMLM:o«co:}07'c:^ 
OTtocor* i: 
OCKKL'JHVT'IXNCL 
'iWi <yiU.NILK 


Augufcl 1»200? 


'J'hc Ho:*iO'TlWc Mi<;h*cl O- fistviil 
Swrclar^' 

U.S. Depaimcjit of Hcaltb au<J Human Scniocs 
iOO Jndcooiwknce Avcrue, S.W. 

Waibiagton, DC 2020\ 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

if lias come to our ^nennoo tlie l>q>art»»Knf of Health and Hunwn Sctl-iccs <H HS) 
!ias approximately $2.5 hillkin hi unobhgaiei) funds lur dx iniplenienLuliOn of the 
VuLior.ul 5trate)^y JiK Feixemtc Uuluem^ (NSPl). We txacrsuud < lai|c ponior. of rbese 
funds arc conTracTualty comni'ticd, hnu'cvcr^ we htc ccuiromcrl ahoui '.he sltiw progress of 
coTrpIciing ihe atuckpilin^ of amivtruls because it :£ one of tire prhuary coinpotiejits of 
Our natiotf s first line of defense at dte outscr of any fjoiic pandemic milucnz& outbreak 
in (be Lnilco States- 

As you are aware, the NSlM has outlined a plan :o purchase enough antivirals to 
heat ST leas: 25 percent of the U-$- populafion <lurir.^ a pamlsmi;:. vv iich ei{ua1.s {tl 
rriilltoii cour<£S of treatment. To dace, HHS and die States have only puichaaed a 
combined 51 inilUon courses of antivirals, whKh is cuou^ to treat only shout 15 percent 
of the poptilutioii- 

PtibUc health experts csnmstc $ pxndrwc of cv^n itilaTivcIy low s^n-rrity tMiglrl 
polentiully cau!is 00,000 1 'S. deachK if ty p rop naic Htecvm'Juris are ruM. made. 1 lowever, 
it seems that by not expcditiocsiy completing (be anriviral stockpile, die .Adcniuistrarion 
uid HKS iic gambling that m influenza pandemic wiU not occur in Ihe near fuliire - 
nolwi(hs'ar.Uing ths HSNl virus conlinueit (u spread around t!»e world and the toll of 
htimaji lives lost due ro H5N 1 contirmes to rise. 


The failure lo prepare for a pandemic ini1ti£*i7a oudM’eak represents a r'ailiire to 
salcguard the welfare of the AmerKsn people. We nave only to remember the 
cal»Mfnphic events of Hurricinc Katrina and ils icrrihle kill on human life U) Teco^i/e 
(lie importance lor siiong (ucpoiation inipleinentatioii of disaster plans at the fedtia} 
hrvcl I'horcfortr, with the nmntininj^ unobligafol und iino(immuii;d Omds, we 
respeclJully request you to make piogiess cowa^ the ccmpleiioo of purchases of 
an:iviials for our stockpile in a swift and expodmons mnmer 
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ihc Honorable Michael (>. Leavil 
August 1»2007 
Page Two 


ii*. lieu of m undeveloped vdccinc. wtiich mn iJ' ilcvdO(>ed ibe 
vaccine woukl Tt<i1 he uvaiUhle in «iuflfk!ieni (|iiHnHtics nt the outset of ai\ intlllCU2?i 
pandemic. U is iniperailve we do all we can to ubiain an ailecuale ><upp] y -nf Antiviral otsr 
only treattrent available ro corukat on infiucoza oandcmic. 


We appreciate yoiir cctm)?ehensive con»Klenilii>n of ihik request. 


Sincerely, 



Rahin Emanuel 
Demncruliu Cuicns CHHimwn 
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cwi M i I 

nMAW JHV 




fb4 11tfnOr«fcl* SU*r 
RCm*v Ol HryiwHnC-iC.lMB 
■tUhfEijUia, D.c. 

Eht He. ■c^rt 

ThMitk jfDii for ymr l^tbur ■■!. ■ ■ *■ iimj Lnb*Tmrt du Ua stiLu 4iE 
WLC pAn4«Lc ^^^hAibai *nlirhbriM. 'Hi i^rKliAi fcba Eundhn^ 
Ct*>gc«Bi £iu ipiwLdBd tci HHI- Tor pirvl—lr jiCBpiJ'»±iBaB fcbxDU^ 
tin n ?HC -HBrgiiinry if^n^djjrd-BU k-ilEa. 

'Am oE -Dc-tobBr 2H-?, Wfl hu lauBly |9i.i li-|.]|l.pEi 

In puidMLq Fnflufnif. be 4 hu Mucfp 

tnTB.l1>q 11 h1t1l4>. Hrt h»« PlT+Kly ■»*# OHPktAWt tUf Ih* 

ua# ^ rkapt IVHi* «t M* pLUi C4 Chi Iuh4* Ifi fT 

Ttw Ihft htn^ifjir ihtLutfii* Hill «allM :4r i w^fhpltt «[ 4 a»v4B 
ihlLvlrtl JeMJ* lEar 3i 04intiL At Cibi IMfiatirtAh. ME bii 
jyvccbihhd iMnM.Lhalilj^ JI kltllea «4 iieM# 4l AAClVlxil divi< 
hM tiled [« CCdClACl Ihd rMli'lt |«^tl4A 4l Ibd ICMkfhll IE rr 
tB4«. niF 4j.*A T4Ml.h» £«dU1.td4 E« CM +lVM«i4 dmlCfiNdll. «£ 
M-- ihd bAccir InfiMnii dtir.iV'ltal 4ru|d m cU.i li i ti*v 
iXfVKihniC. «f Lbi- mu- tE*ABE«ainr# ILidL^tf^. ItH 

dvirirli^ita At AE\4>Ei*ldCldi. -AlrU Hrlkhl hdl dl-tdipj^ AChl-aldd 
AH At Iba Iw 'ElaiHA bt uitLvliat drugl C.hhl n haVv lA ua 
■Bflulnab Mtab vkxuaH. b^l-vC-dxiq tba BC/Scl^kLA Af curEBhtLy- 
BnfBl]ibLB BEiLiTLrBb MilJ/CBibd-3iB i-tiBA. bctL C/O^y, Bxl 
sBv -fVH tbBiL vLlj wEh loi EAfl CuCrnTBp BEB -D^uahLy ArdliAfeL 
■TAMKBinLa eJ -nr pan^Hd-r pEapBAabiaia plan. 
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Ibi HcBontla JcBTfr Hoyar - ^* 9 * t 

huod on M mLau oi tba ■utLvdra] THHarch and liaval ry w 
pLpfil kiUj KHB ar 1 laira. wddcAl and prafuc^nH^ aui;pvcu nmi 
jpa'D^«R Eliaq nncraif^a 1^07 bm anc fa^ai vd feLka-Lj^ ba awardad 
afur tu]l fUT ^dana an aiu^liad tar ^ 

a^^dChiMj baui^ M Wff £494^L»xLm- ^Lq.h (uiapi^ciLaa Ln 

pr^m#. 4Kp4<C qa a<hi4^ Eife'wa^il# prl4j-bp. 4t>4kt-ahf% «rri 
#h*r c4M-t4tT4ci4na t?r cm- 9 w*Mcn>c bv -locvLvricdnj cw 
plwriFd pjrckH#4» of H4a4rii-i wri T-UljCLi. itt+nf«E4^ ic Li 
llb^ky M hiki ’Cutimicky ^viikibk* w P 4 hj# 

tiMw dEMfi^h Li pUiVfeiUM #.nir MnE t*m wMi . 

JE. EMUiaai IhM CMiE^ii a^bftflUi ih* -Eukl bl?P 

kiakh^n rv^naEwdi »i! FF HOI M w Cad CicrV «uE. k E M- 
act kou kn -nu pandaadc pcvpandnap plan. liM'iudkng M-^ldptapMA 
dT MV iiiftlirhrB] ■•dIciAlfu. It imid bv ■Iiim r i i 1 fj E^ aMky 
upon Dfilr Lhi vdlDaftioia cumntLy avallifcLa. 'm* nat ba 
pn^TDd iar a raniM I r lat fcoday, lod Ek E.ba kSrtuca. 

I HEidlnv Lbfl napanH ba LtH coBlgnacB ad yCur iBfctBr. 

Thank sfw roff: yovr a^av^k Is prtparLrvp Lha niAlA tv -cvHbat -k 
I nE LuBDta pandMlc. 
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TNC SCCMTaKY or HEALf M AW» HUMAN SCHVICCS 
MTAlHIMCrON. D.O. MM> 


MOV J 6 211117 


The Honorable Janaa clybum 
House of Reprecentativec 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Hr. Clyburm 

Thank you for your letter expressing interest in the status oi 
HHS pandervic preparedness activities. He appreciate Lha fiuidlng 
COiigi'ciaa lias provided Lu HHS fur paxidawlc proparadxiesa through 
two FY 2006 emergency appxc^riatlons bills. 

As of October 2007, hhs has obligated apprcocLmately ^3.8 billicn 
in pandemic influenza funds and has unobligated balances 
totaling 51-^ billinn. HMt* has a 1, ready made coifimitnvp.ntB for the 
use of these funds or has plans to obligate the funds in FY 

The KK5 Pandemic Influenza Plan called fox a atocl^ile of enough 
antiviral drugs for 25 percent of the population, hhs has 
purchased approximately 38 million courses of antiviral drugs 
and plans to complete the Federal portion of the stoclq>ile in PY 
2005. HHR also remains coanitted bo the advanced development of 
new and better influenza antiviral drugis as this ic a key 
component of Che Hhs pandemic preparedness strategy- The 
emergence of drug-resistant virus strains has already obviated 
one of the two classes a£ antiviral drugs that we have Co use 
against H5)91 viruses. Completing the stociqpile of currently 
available antiviral medCcationa that work today, and developing 
new ouMS tliac will work in the future, ere equally critical 
componeuts of our pandemic preparedness plan. 
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'fh« KonorAbl« James Clyburo - Page 2 

Based en a review q£ £he entivireL research end developnent 
pipeline, HHB science, n»edlcel and procurement experts now 
project that contracts for new antivirals will likely be awarded 
after full year appvopriatione ace enacted for PY 2003. In 
addition, baaed on HHS negotiations with companies currently in 
progress, we expccL to achieve favorable priciiv?, shelf^life and 
ocher considerations Cor the government by accelerating our 
planned purchases of Relenza and Taniflu. TheceCore, it is 
likely vre will use currently available appropriations to make 
these sCDokpile purchases over the next few weeks. 

It remains critical that Coikgreaa appropriate the full $870 
milllou requested for FY 2008 so we can carry out all the 
actions in our pandemic preparedness plan, including development 
of new antiviral medications. It would be short-sighted to rely 
upon only the medicatiens currently available. Wa muse be 
prepared for m pandemic for today, and for the future. 

T nm nendin 9 the same response to the cosigners ot your latter. 

Thank you fer your support in preparing the nation to combat an 
influenza pand^nic. 


Sincerely, 
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YMC tecRCTAAr or heaith and mviimn services 


»J0VJ 6 20D7 


The Honorable Rahm Eoianuel 
U.S. House of Representacives 
Kashington, DC 50Si S 

Dear Mr. Em£uiuel: 

Ttanic you for your lector expressing intereot in the atelus of 
HHS pantXeirilo preparedoe^ activities, we appreciate the funding 
Congress hss provided tc KIIS for pandemic preparedness through 
two FY 200d unergeucy appzoprla.tIuaw billw. 

AS o£ October 2007, W(S has obligated approximately billion 

in pandemic influenza funds and has unobligated balances 
totaling 31.8 billion. HHS bas already made con.’nitniente for the 
iisft of these funds or has plans to c*ligace the funds in FY 
2008. 

The HHS Pandemic Influenza Plan called for a etochpile of enough 
antiviral drugs for 25 percent of the population. HHS has 
purchased approximately 3$ million courses of antiviral drugs 
and plans to complete the Federal portion of the stockpile in FY 
2008. HHS also rvmains committed to the advanved- devulopmeiiL Of 
new and better influenza antiviral drugs as this is a key 
component of the HHS pandemic preparedness strategy. The 
emergence of drug-reeiscant virus etrains has already obviated 
one of the two classes of antiviral drugs that we have to use 
against H&Ml viruses, completing the stockpile of currently 
available antiviral medications that work today, and developing 
new ones that will work in tlie future, are egually critical 
components of our pandemic preparedness plan. 
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Thif Hotiutttblv Rtfhn Ecaanuel • 2 

Based on a reviet# of Lhe anciviral research and developntenc 
plpeXine, 1111$ acience, inedical and procuremenc experts now 
project chat contracts for new antiviral^ will likely be awardwd 
after full year appropriationa are enacted for FY 2008. in 
addition, baced on HH& negoLiotionc with companies currently in 
progress, we expect Co achieve favorable pricing, shelf-life and 
other conR 1 deratiOAR for the govRmAecili by accelerating oiir 
planned purchasee of Relen^a and Taniflu. Therefore/ it ia 
likely we will use currently available appropriations to make 
these stockpile purchases over the next few weeks. 

It remains critical chat congress appropriate the full $870 
million requested for FY 2006 so we can carry out all the 
actions in our pandemic preparedness plan, includiog development 
of new antiviral medlcacione, Ic would be short-sifted to rely 
upon only the medications currently available, ve tiusc be 
prepared for a pandemic lor today* and for the future. 

I am sending tlm same ruaponse to the cosigners of your letter*. 

Thank you for your support in preparing the nation to contbat an 
influenza pandemic. 
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The Ikuiorahlc ‘Miehoel O. Leavilt 
Secrct«>' 

US. Deportwiewt of Heaiili and Husmh Ssfvices 
Hubert H. Hujnphrej^ Buildij^ 

200 Independence Aveiwie Sw, d6l5 F 
Washington, D.C 20201 

Petkt SecTctacy l-caviti: 

T am pleased with Ok st^ tb« Department of Health arxl Ilumtn Sei'viccshas 
taken in preparinii the United States for ai ooibroak of pandemic influenza. However, il 
has came Co uiy anention tJiat to date, die iXpaiOncrJ and iikliyiduiil states have 
pun;li«ed a combined 51 million courses of antivirals, which is enough to treat only 
about 13 percent of the pcpulaikm. Che Nalioual Strategy for Pandemic Intluenza (NSPl) 
outlines apian to purch^ccnou]^ antivirals to treat ac least 2^ percent of the U.S 
population during a pandemic infhietii^, which means hi wdllioti courses of treaonent 
need to be stockpled. 

Public heaJdi experts estimate that a pandemic of even reUtivefy low sev erity 
could potentially cause yo.OOO deaths if apprt^aic prccaiKionaiy measures arc not put in 
place II is also clear that iJNc HSNJ vims conliirijp-* to spread around the wurhl and that 
tlic loU of human lives lost due to H5N J eOKlinns* to rise. Therefore, in lieu of a vaccine 
that has yet to be completely des-elop**!, and kiKming Ihji even the erxpeiiiucntal y^wus 
would not be available in sufficient cuantitics at the outset of an mflumza pundemic. 1 
urge you to Hesitate any unobligaffcd fiends undei NSPl towards ll»c completion of 
pureha.ses of antsvixals for the siu^plle- 

1 appreciaic yoiii atteotiun to this inacicr. 



'VC/'nx 
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TMC UCftCTAirr Of NCALTM AND HVe«Al« fCHyiCCk 
MAfwiMTON. e.C. MNI 

NOV 2 6 20D7 


The Honorable Thad Cochran 
UtiiLttd Scatee Seixate 
(ffashington, DC 2 0S1!> 

Hear Senator Cochran: 

Thaxik you Loi- your letter expreeairig itiCereut in the status of 
HHS pandemic preparedness activities. Ke appreciate tbe funding 
Congress has provided to HHS for pandemic preparedness through 
tvQ F¥ energency appropriations bills. 

As of October 3007, HHS has obligated approximately billion 
in pandemic intJuenza tunds and has unobligated balances 
totaling $l.& billion. HH5 has already made commitments for the 
use of these funds or has plans to obligate the funds in FY 
30C8, 

The HHS Pandemic Influenza Plan called for a stockpile of enough 
antiviral druge for 7$ percent of the population. HHS hao 
purchased approximately 38 million coursea of antiviral drugs 
and plans to coraplate the Federal portion of tlie stockpile in FY 
3008. HKS also reniains comnittad to the advanced development of 
new and better influenza antiviral drugs as this is a key 
component of the HHS pandemic prepareJnetis strategy. Tlte 
tKiiergcnce of drug'reelutaiiL viruu etraine liau already obviated 
one of the two classes of antiviral drugs chat we have to use 
against K5Ni viruses. Completing tho stockpile of currently 
a-vailable antiviral medications that work today, and de^^loping 
new one.s chat will work in the future, are equally critical 
compoTients of mir pantiecnir preparedness plan. 
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Th 6 Konoia):>le Thad Cochran - Page 2 

Ba^ad on a review of the antiviral reeearch and development 
pipeline, HH5 science , medical and procurement expezte now. 
project that contractc for new ancivlralc will likely be awarded 
after full year appropriations are enacted for FY 2008. In 
addition 4 based on HHS negotiations with companies currently in 
progress, we expect to achieve favorable pricing, ehelf-life and 
other considerations for the govetiwienc by accelerating our 
planned purchases of Keleoza and Taniflu. Therefore, it is 
likely we will use currently available appropriations to make 
these stockpile purchases over the next few weeks. 

It remains critical that congress appropriate the full $870 
million requested for FY 2008 so we can carry out all the 
actions in our pandemic preparedness plan, including development 
of new antiviral medicatione. It would be ehoxt-slghted to rely 
upon only the oiedicacioaa currently available. We must be 
prepared for a pandemic for today, and for the future. 

Thank you for your support in preparing the nation to coitibat an 
influenza pandemic. 



Question 11.: In his testimony, Dr. Vanderwagen stated that, . .gaps exist in 
respiratory protection.” Please expand upon this statement. What are these 
gaps? How would HHS like to see these gaps filled? 

Response: HHS has done an assessment of the need for respiratory protection 
devices based on Pandemic Severity 6 (PS-5) pandemic. Current and near-term 
guidance documents and recommended practices were used as guides to assess the 
need. This assessment covers the needs for all segments of the US population 
(health care, public safety, business, and general public). Based on this assessment 
the need for N95 respirators is 5.3 billion and surgical masks is 26.9 billion. An 
evaluation was also done of the US market for these items and the surge capacity 
of the US manufacturing base. The need exceeds the market numbers by about 10- 
fold. HHS is currently working on strategies to address these gaps and the respon- 
sibilities of government, health care, business, and the general public for specific 
portions of the gap. While it is clear stockpiling and increasing domestic production 
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will be part of any proposed solution, it is premature to give specifics to the solution 
to be proposed. 

Question 12.: In his testimony, Dr. Vanderwagen stated that, “. . .gaps. . .exist 
in how we can make community mitigation even more effective potentially using the 
expanded production capability in antivirals to perhaps use antivirals in a prophy- 
lactic mode as opposed to a pure treatment mode. . .” Please provide more infor- 
mation regarding the use of antivirals in a prophylactic (as opposed to 
pure treatment) mode. Is HHS putting this forward as policy at this time? 
Aside from using antivirals prophylactically, how else does HHS envision 
making community mitigation even more effective? 

Antiviral drug use will be an important component of a pandemic influenza re- 
sponse. While current antiviral drug use strategies and stockpiled assets are tar- 
geted primarily for treatment of persons with pandemic illness, expanded antiviral 
drug production has allowed additional new strategies to be considered. In February 
2007, the U.S. Government released community mitigation guidance for mitigating 
the impact of a pandemic. This community mitigation strategy includes antiviral 
medications for treatment of ill persons and if sufficient supply exists, for prophy- 
laxis for household contacts of an ill person. Mathematical models of the potential 
effects of community mitigation illustrate the additive effects that antiviral prophy- 
laxis offers in reducing disease transmission. 

An interagency working group, with representatives from State, local and tribal 
public health agencies, considered scientific issues, ethics and values, and perspec- 
tives of stakeholders in developing draft guidance on antiviral use strategies and 
stockpiling. A draft guidance, which was developed by this working group led by 
HHS and is under public review, provides guidance for the use of influenza antiviral 
medications assuming that effective community mitigation measures will reduce 
pandemic illness by one-half. 

Draft guidance on antiviral use was based on goals of the U.S. national pandemic 
response which are to slow the spread of pandemic disease, reduce impacts on 
health, and minimize societal and economic disruption. The working group rec- 
ommended the following strategies and settings for antiviral use to meet these 
goals: 

• Containing or suppressing initial pandemic outbreaks overseas and in the 
U.S. with treatment and post-exposure prophylaxis (PEP) among individuals 
identified as exposed to pandemic influenza and/or geographically targeted pro- 
phylaxis for geographic areas where exposure is thought likely to occur; 

• Reducing introduction of infection into the United States early in an influenza 
pandemic by post-exposure prophylaxis of exposed travelers as part of a risk- 
based policy at U.S. borders; 

• Treatment of persons with pandemic illness who present for care early during 
their illness and would benefit from such treatment; 

• Prophyleixis of critical health care workers, emergency service personnel, and 
workers with unique roles maintaining critical infrastructures for the duration 
of community outbreaks; 

• Post-exposure prophylaxis of household contacts of persons with influenza ill- 
ness as a component of community mitigation; and 

• Post-exposure prophyleixis of workers in the health care sector with limited 
patient contact, of persons with compromised immune systems who are unable 
to be protected by vaccination, and of persons living in closed settings such as 
nursing homes and prisons if a pandemic outbreak occurs at that facility. 

Antiviral drugs stockpiled by the Department of Defense and by some private sec- 
tor businesses will protect military and critical support capabilities and employees, 
respectively, and contribute to maintaining essential societal and economic infra- 
structures. We recognize that shipment or use of antiviral medications for purposes 
beyond those in the labeled indication, which may include use for prophylaxis rather 
than treatment, would require consultation with the Food and Drug Administration, 
and either an Investigative New Drug exemption or an Emergency Use Authoriza- 
tion. 

This draft guidance is based on consideration of scientific, behavioral, and 
logistical issues, as well as societal values. Further discussions with stakeholders 
and the public are underway as part of a transparent process and to move forward 
in addressing implementation issues. Rapid implementation of these strategies dur- 
ing a pandemic will pose substantial challenges. Planning should include defining 
occupational target groups and developing approaches to ensure appropriate tar- 
geted prescribing and dispensing of antiviral drugs for both treatment and post-ex- 
posure prophylaxis. Periodic reassessment of antiviral drug guidance will be impor- 
tant based on scientific and technological advances and surveillance for antiviral re- 
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sistance. Strategies also need to be continuously reviewed as a pandemic occurs and 
progresses to take into account the characteristics of the virus and epidemiology of 
disease in regard to control measures. 

Consistent implementation of the social distancing measures included in the Com- 
munity Mitigation Guidance is important to produce reductions in disease 
transmissions|rwithin and among communities. HHS is working with public health 
agencies in every State to incorporate community mitigation in their pandemic plan- 
ning activities. It is also important that State planners are aware of any potential 
adverse consequences due to these interventions and take actions to minimize the 
negative impact of these strategies. To enhance individual and community adher- 
ence to these community mitigation measures, HHS is providing guidance to State 
planners to encourage continued work with the private sector, public health, edu- 
cation, and community-based and faith-based organizations to address feasibility 
concerns, develop clear and appropriate public messaging, and minimize any ad- 
verse consequences associated with implementation. 

In addition and complimentary to social distancing, another key countermeasure 
among those used to mitigate an influenza pandemic in a community setting is the 
usage of masks and respirators. In some workplaces, employers will not be able to 
eliminate the risk of exposure to pandemic influenza for all employees and res- 
pirators will be an important component of protecting these employees and allowing 
them to perform essential work. Respirators are used to reduce an employee’s expo- 
sure to airborne contaminants. Respirators are designed to fit the face and to pro- 
vide a tight seal between the respirator’s edge and the face. A proper seal between 
the user’s face and the respirator forces inhaled air to be pulled through the res- 
pirator’s filter material and not through gaps between the face and respirator. Res- 
pirators must be used in the context of a comprehensive respiratory protection pro- 
gram, (see OSHA standard 29 CFR 1910.134, or www.osha.gov I SLTC I 
respiratoryprotectioH / index, html). 

Question 13.: In his testimony. Dr. Vanderwagen stated that the engagement of 
state and local governments, businesses, individuals and families “. . .in the gap 
filling process needs to be active and needs to be present. We have started that proc- 
ess here in the last couple of months, and have met with business interests, public 
health interests, medical interests in Seattle, in Raleigh.” How have all of these 
entities been engaged? What has been done to start this process? Please in- 
clude, but do not limit, information regarding the activities in Seattle and 
Raleigh. 

The purpose of the meetings in Seattle and Raleigh was to present modeling ef- 
forts we had undertaken to determine the requirements for certain types of material 
during a pandemic. We discussed antivirals, face masks and N95 respirators, and 
ventilators. p The participants included a broad range of stakeholders to include 
emergency response, public health, health care and private sector. pWe discussed 
the magnitude of the need and how the various stakeholders could work together 
to fill the gaps. A consistent message from the stakeholders was that they are will- 
ing to be active partners with the Federal government but more specific guidance 
is needed. Since these initial meetings in Seattle and Raleigh, there have heen sub- 
sequent meetings with a broad range of stakeholders to continue the discussions 
about shared responsibility for meeting the needs for antiviral medications as well 
as masks and respirators. Specific guidance is being developed. 

More broadly, HHS and other Federal agenciesprecognizepthat the private sector 
has an important role to play in preparing for, responding to, and recovering from 
a pandemic. The private sector owns and operates over 85 percent of the critical in- 
frastructure in the United States, and therefore represents an integral part of our 
society because of the critical goods and services that it provides. Moreover, it touch- 
es the majority of our population on a daily basis, through employer-employee or 
vendor-customer relationships. For these reasons, it is essential that the U.S. pri- 
vate sector he engaged in preparedness and response activities for a pandemic. In 
the event of an influenza pandemic, businesses and other employers will play a key 
role in protecting employees’ health and safety as well as limiting the negative im- 
pact to the community, economy, and society. 

Since November 2005, HHS has produced numerous tools for businesses of all 
types and sizes to assist them in planning for a pandemic. Several checklists have 
been produced that include information for businesses in general {Business Pan- 
demic Influenza Planning Checklist), as well as Planning for U.S. Businesses with 
Overseas Operations, Health Insurer Pandemic Influenza Planning Checklist, and 
Travel Industry Pandemic Influenza Planning Checklist. State governments, local 
governments, and thousands of businesses and employers in this country and world- 
wide have used the checklists to improve their pandemic planning efforts. In coordi- 
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nation with other Federal agencies, other tools for businesses have heen developed 
and distributed forpuse, including: 

1. Guidance on Preparing Workplaces for an Influenza Pandemic: guidance and 
recommendations on infection control in the workplace, including information 
on engineering controls, work practices, and personal protective equipment, 
such as respirators and surgical masks. 

2. Guidance for Protecting Workers against Avian Flu: information for protecting 
employees who may have been exposed to avian influenza. 

3. Cover Your Cough: flyers and posters showing ways to reduce transmission 
of respiratory illnesses. 

4. Stopping the Spread of Germs at Work: basic precautions for protecting em- 
ployee health. 

6. Quick Cards for Employees to Protect Yourself from Avian Flu: general pre- 
cautions and specific information for poultry employees, laboratory employees, 
animal handlers, food handlers, and healthcare workers . 

6. Pandemic Influenza Preparedness and Response Guidance for Healthcare 
Workers and Healthcare Employers: information and tools helpful to healthcare 
planners. 

Over the last year, HHS and other agencies have conducted an extensive outreach 
effort to the private sector, particularly critical infrastructure businesses. In the last 
year, more than 150 presentations, workshops, and fora have been conducted and 
attended by thousands of key stakeholders from critical infrastructure entities (e. 
g., healthcare operations, banking and finance entities, operations centers, retail op- 
erations, transportation and trucking operations, supply warehousing operations, 
grocery and food suppliers, and supply distributors) as well as businesses of all 
types. These information sharing sessions have provided practical action-oriented in- 
formation to identify essential functions and critical planning elements and to assist 
businesses in protecting the health of employees and in maintaining continuity of 
business operations during a pandemic. 

In addition, the CDC Community Mitigation Guidance includes specific planning 
recommendations for aligning business practices with public health protection inter- 
ventions. The document provides clear steps an employer can take to potentially 
slow the spread of pandemic influenza, help keep workplaces safe, and reduce the 
number of people who become sick. All of these toolsplisted above are posted on 
www.pandemicflu.gov. 

Question 14.: In his testimony. Dr. Vanderwagen stated that “the last purchase 
to fill out the 81 million treatment courses for [antiviral medications] will occur in 
fiscal year 2008.” When exactly in fiscal year 2008 will this purchase be 
made? 

Due to business reasons including possibilities of price increases, VA and HHS/ 
BARDA renegotiated contracts with Roche for the purchase of Tamiflu® antiviral 
drug for Federal and State pandemic antiviral drug stockpiles. Purchases of 12.6 
million treatment courses of Tamiflu (Roche) and Relenza (GSK) for adults and chil- 
dren are expected by HHS in November 2007 with delivery to the SNS by the end 
of calendar year 2007 to reach the 50 million treatment course goal of influenza 
antivirals for the federal pandemic stockpile. 

Question 15.: How is HHS trying to bring its own grants (to the public 
health, health care delivery, and other health-related communities) into 
better alignment and the same time sequence? How is HHS trying to bring 
its grants into the same time sequence as the DHS grants? 

The Department of Homeland Security grants cycle is dependent upon when their 
annual appropriations bill is signed into law, which causes variability in the date 
that awards are released each year. However, DHS grant awards have historically 
been released earlier in Federal Fiscal Year (FY) than the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) cooperative agreement awards, which have been re- 
leased in late August or early September. HHS is currently exploring several op- 
tions that will better align the HHS awards with the DHS grants, and enable States 
to engage in better strategic planning across preparedness programs and among 
emergency responders. 

Question 16.: What is the reasoning for HHS disallowing the states to ro- 
tate antivirals through their stockpiles? What plans docs HHS have for 
when the antivirals in the Federal and state stockpiles expire? 

HHS has no role or policy in the rotation of influenza antiviral drug stocks in 
State stockpiles. These matters are between the States and the manufacturers that 
must be conducted in accordance with FDA guidelines. Since 1985 DoD with FDA 
have practiced a Shelf Life Extension Program (SLEP) for large federal stockpiles 
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of some pharmaceutical products including licensed influenza antiviral drug prod- 
ucts, which are kept under strict environmentally controlled conditions and tested 
continuously with validated testing procedures. FDA and DoD do not have the re- 
sources or the legal authority to conduct a SLEP for State stockpiles. Alternatively, 
HHS encourages the manufacturers of influenza antivirals to submit product sta- 
bility data that support longer expiration dating. To that end, Roche submitted in 
November 2007 data to FDA for consideration of 7 year expiration dating for 
Tamiflu®, which is licensed currently for 5 years expiration. 

Question 17.: How is HHS using real-world situations (such as this year’s 
influenza season) to optimize its surveillance, health care delivery, and 
other mechanisms to better prepare for pandemic influenza? What role do 
programs — such as the National Immunization Program — play in greater- 
than-normal activities designed to not just address seasonal influenza hut 
prepare for a pandemic? 

CDC has approached planning for the 2007-2008 influenza season by utilizing 
some of the paradigms originally developed for pandemic response. This season, in 
anticipation of new “drift” strains circulating in the U.S., CDC leadership convened 
a task force to enhance surveillance systems and explore contingency plans in the 
event of a severe influenza season. This approach is using lessons learned and 
methods from pandemic planning and exercises to address the following areas: 

Enhanced surveillance 

• Communications to State health departments to expedite reporting. 

• Active solicitation of viral specimens from partner laboratories for moni- 
toring of genetic drift in circulating strains. 

• Pilot “super sentinel” sites established for daily reporting of outpatient 
illness and testing. 

• Vaccine effectiveness evaluation 

• Literature review/analysis of scientific data from previous seasons with sub- 
optimal vaccine match. 

• Active dialogue with public health officials in partner countries and Depart- 
ment of Defense on recent vaccine effectiveness analyses 

• Collaboration with research partners to expedite vaccine effectiveness for up- 
coming season on existing platforms. 

• Strategies for use of countermeasures 

• Performed assessment of supply and surge production capability of manufac- 
turers of antiviral medications and rapid influenza test kits. 

• Mitigation 

• Working groups formed to develop strategies for community guidance and 
health care system recommendations in the event of a severe influenza season. 

• Immunization: 

• Pilot test in progress with preparedness grantees to measure data collection 
for vaccine administration in public clinics (the pilot test will be completed De- 
cember 31, 2007). 

• Promotion of novel State approaches to rapid and nontraditional vaccination 
methods, e.g., drive-through vaccination. 

• Health Communications 

• Broadened annual flu communications to emphasize use of antiviral medica- 
tions, respiratory hygiene, and infection control. 

• Aggressive promotion of vaccination during National Influenza Vaccination 
Week by CDC Director and subject matter experts through more than 50 media 
interviews, popular and scientific publications, campaigns with industry part- 
ners, “new media” avenues such as webinars and MySpace, and revised CDC 
flu web site. 

• Exercises 

The Pandemic Influenza Cooperative Agreement for the 62 state, local, territorial, 
and tribal nations requires grantees to develop and implement a program to assess 
capabilities for non-pharmaceutical interventions, medical surge, and use of sea- 
sonal influenza clinics to exercise mass prophyleixis capabilities. As administrator of 
the cooperative agreement, CDC 

• developed and distributed to grantees a tabletop exercise kit on school clo- 
sures 

• provided supplemental guidance on use of seasonal influenza clinics under 
circumstances that approximate those expected during an influenza pandemic 

• gathered and analyzed data from exercises 

• is working with grantees to identify and address gaps in state and local pre- 
paredness and response. 
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Question 18.: Please deseribe the BioSense program. What is its role in 
picking up on outbreaks, epidemics, and pandemics? How does/will 
BioSense interact with the National Biosurveillance Integration System 
(NBIS)? 

Description of BioSense 

BioSense is a national program intended to improve the nation’s capabilities for 
conducting near real-time biosurveillance, further enabling health situational 
awareness efforts through access to existing data from healthcare organizations 
across the country. The primary objective is to expedite response coordination 
among Federal, State, local public health and healthcare organizations by providing 
each level of public health access to the same data, at the same time. Consequently, 
if a bioterrorism event or a disease outbreak occurs, every level of public health will 
be able to see healthcare data from their community in near real-time. 

BioSense functionalities include: 

• Line lists of data anomalies found by automated statistical testing to facili- 
tate rapid screening for new outbreaks; 

• Time series graphs to determine the likely importance of data anomalies and 
monitor disease trends; 

• Line lists and patient detail views to examine data at a granular level; and 
interactive maps to display count data both over geographic area and time. 

The Role of BioSense 

BioSense provides the ability to assess the impact of an outbreak or other public 
health event and the healthcare system’s ability to react to it. The role of BioSense 
in providing health situational awareness supports public health efforts not only 
during outbreaks, epidemics, and pandemics but in catastrophic events as well. 

Examples of how BioSense is being utilized include: 

• The recent California Wildfires — The Biointelligence Center (BIC) provided 
the California Commissioner of Health regular reports of BioSense data reflect- 
ing the prevalence and trends of respiratory illnesses and burns in the areas 
affected by the fires. California’s Commissioner of Health wrote a letter to Dr. 
Gerberding highlighting the utility of BioSense and the reports provided. 

• The Influenza Module — a new component of the BioSense application, dis- 
plays relevant flu data from BioSense alongside traditional influenza surveil- 
lance data sets from the Influenza Division at CDC. The success of the initial 
prototype resulted in the program receiving a SAS Award and prompted a plan 
to make the Influenza module scalable and accessible to local and State public 
health departments. The Influenza Module data are presented in a variety of 
formats, allowing simultaneous views of multiple data sources and facilitating 
simpler comparisons. The Influenza Module will improve the ability of public 
health officials at local. State, and national levels to monitor influenza activity 
across the nation and in their State and to provide health situational awareness 
of influenza. State public health officials. State influenza surveillance coordina- 
tors, and CDC epidemiologists will be the first groups with access to the new 
tool. 

• Regular Flu Exercises — BioSense is used in these preparedness exercises 
throughout the year. The after-action evaluations and summaries further in- 
form the optimal role for BioSense in outbreaks, epidemics, and pandemics. 

• Ongoing collaboration enhances communication between the BIC and local. 
State, and Federal public health. Utilizing BioSense data, the BIC has commu- 
nicated with public health regarding events such as: 

• A norovirus outbreak at a DoD base in South Carolina 

• An influenza outbreak at several hospitals in one region of Texas 

• An influenza outbreak at several hospitals in one region of Missouri 

• A rash outbreak at a single hospital in Ohio 

• A possible outbreak of meningitis at a single hospital in Indiana 

• Identifying a potential cholera outbreak and discovering there was a chol- 
era drill at a single hospital in Illinois 

• A respiratory outbreak at a DoD base in South Carolina. 

In each of these collaborations, the local/State public health departments were ap- 
preciative of the information and support. Potential future collaborations were dis- 
cussed in each of these events. 

Collaboration with DHS and NBIS 

In collaboration with the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) and the Na- 
tional Biosurveillance Integration System (NBIS), a BioSense Analyst from CDC has 
begun a detail with DHS. This work will help build a bridge between the surveil- 
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lance efforts of BioSense and NBIS and will define how the programs will work to- 
gether in the future. 

• Create summary reports of human health status by geographic region and 
disease category. The format and frequency for these is considered under devel- 
opment. The reports are both for information purposes and to provide substance 
upon which to base the refinement of specification requirements for the NBIS 
concept of operations as well as for other health indicator information sources. 

• Serve as a human health domain expert for dialogue and interactions regard- 
ing population health threat events of interest. This includes providing a social 
network bridge for reaching back to other human resources and information 
systems at CDC. 

• Maintain a log of identified issues and requirements that are relevant to en- 
hancing the surveillance collaboration between CDC and DHS/NBIS. 

• Update and summarize a comprehensive needs assessment report at least 
every two weeks to inform next steps in the refinement of the CDC/DHS bio- 
surveillance interaction. Considerations will include emergency as well as non- 
emergency situational awareness information needs, communications, organiza- 
tional implications, and other relevant identified factors. 

BioSense contributes to biosurveillance by providing jurisdiction-specific access to 
data for users outside CDC; a consolidated and cross-jurisdictional national view of 
data for Federal users; and daily monitoring and analysis. 

• Users at various levels (local. State, and Federal public health, as well as in- 
dividual facilities) have simultaneous access to several streams of surveillance 
data, presented in a common user-friendly interface. The ability to simulta- 
neously access several data types, including non-Federal hospitals and Federal 
(VA and DoD) outpatient clinics, contributes to system utility. 

• Federal users include staff from the CDC Division of Emergency Prepared- 
ness and Response (DEPR), other CDC programs, and the Directors Emergency 
Operations Center (DEOC). 

BioSense data are analyzed at three levels of aggregation. Counts, aggregated by 
week, are used to track longer-term trends in community levels of diseases, espe- 
cially seasonal influenza and gastrointestinal disease, and to provide context for 
other analyses. 

The CDC Biointelligence Center (BIC) provides a team of analysts who assist 
users outside CDC, monitor data from a national and cross-jurisdictional viewpoint, 
and support the DEOC in preparedness exercises. BIC staff answers questions and 
provides assistance to users outside CDC to assist them in making best use of the 
BioSense System. The staff examines the BioSense application each day, and per- 
forms additional analyses for trends and statistical increases in disease indicators 
of concern, pa3dng special attention to diseases and geographic areas with known 
outbreaks. Finally, BIC staff participate in BioSense application quality control and 
enhancement efforts. 

Question 19.: Aside from the potential of H5N1 to cause an influenza pandemic, 
other strains may also be cause for concern. What other strains is HHS tracking 
that it believes may also cause an influenza pandemic? Does HHS believe 
H3N2 to be of particular concern over other strains? Is the CDC involved 
in tracking the increasing prevalence and spread of H3N2? When did the 
CDC begin tracking H3N2? If the CDC did not pick up on the spread of 
H3N2 (particularly in Central and South America) on its own, who alerted 
the CDC as to this threat? 

The WHO collaborating laboratory at CDC tracks human and animal influenza 
in humans, and USDA/SEPRL tracks in animals, especially birds. Among non- 
human influenza strains, particular attention is being paid to the H7 and H9 avian 
subtypes, because these both have been shown to cause infections in humans. 

H3N2 is a human influenza virus that first appeared in 1968 with the pandemic 
Hong Kong flu. This influenza virus subtype virus has been tracked annually glob- 
ally by WHO and within the U.S by CDC since its emergence in 1968 and, along 
with type A/HINI virus and type B influenza virus, is capable of causing seasonal 
epidemics. For this reason, these three strains are monitored closely by the WHO 
Global Influenza Surveillance Network in which the WHO Collaborating Center at 
CDC plays a major role. The CDC regularly receives reports and viruses from Cen- 
tral and South America as part of its ongoing surveillance efforts the results of 
which are combined with other data collected globally to select the appropriate 
strains to be included in the annual influenza vaccine. 
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Questions from the Honorable Michael T. McCaul, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, Cybersecurity, and Science 

Question 20.: At the hearing you briefly discussed the current State of vaccine 
production technology. Could please elaborate by answering the following 
questions? 

Key medical countermeasure goals of the HHS Pandemic Influenza Plan are to 
establish national pre-pandemic influenza vaccine stockpiles for 20 million persons 
in the critical workforce for administration at the onset of an influenza pandemic 
and to provide pandemic influenza vaccine to every American within six months of 
the isolation of a pandemic influenza virus strain. The first stage of the pandemic 
medical countermeasure program involves investment during 2006-07 into the ex- 
pansion of vaccine manufacturing capacity (egg- and cell-based), the advanced devel- 
opment of new cell-based vaccines, antigen-sparing technologies, the establishment 
and maintenance of pre-pandemic vaccine stockpiles, and vaccine manufacturing in- 
frastructure building of existing domestic facilities to produce pandemic vaccines. 
Building upon the foundation laid down during the initial stage activities is the sec- 
ond stage of the pandemic medical countermeasure program to be implemented in 
2008-09. 

• In June 2007, HHS awarded $132.5 million to sanofi pasteur and 
Medimmune for the retrofitting of existing domestic manufacturing facilities of 
U.S. -licensed biologicals for pandemic influenza vaccine production to increase 
domestic egg-based influenza vaccine production capacity and for warm base 
manufacturing operations. Concept facility design plans were submitted in Sep- 
tember 2007, and detailed facility design plans are expected in December 2007 
by these two manufacturers. Later in FY08 a solicitation for proposals to build 
and validate new domestic facilities for the manufacturing of cell-based influ- 
enza vaccines is anticipated. 

• In January 2007, HHS awarded three contracts totaling $132.5 million to 
GlcixoSmithKline, Novartis, and lOMAI for the advanced development of H5N1 
influenza vaccines using antigen-sparing techniques towards U.S. licensure and 
expanded domestic vaccine manufacturing surge capacity. U.S. clinical trials 
were initiated in Sept. 2007 for evaluation of the safety, immunogenicity, and 
cross-reactivity of egg-based inactivated H5N1 vaccines using the companies’ 
proprietary adjuvants with the likelihood that U.S. licensure of one influenza 
vaccine with adjuvant will be sought in 2008. Additional funding ($95 million) 
may be needed for one company depending on the successful completion of 
Phase 1 trials by the end of 2007. 

• In May 2006, HHS added five contracts for over $1 billion to 
GlcixoSmithKline, Medimmune, Novartis (formerly Chiron), Solvay, and 
Dynport (with Baxter) to the cell-based influenza vaccine program that had 
awarded sanofi pasteur a contract previously in April 2005 ($97.1 million) for 
support of advanced development of cell-based influenza vaccines towards U.S. 
licensure and expanded domestic vaccine manufacturing surge capacity. HHS 
provided additional funding ($201.3 million) on Oct. 12, 2007 to the contract 
with Dynport Vaccine Company, due to the Contractor’s high performance and 
decision to utilize non-wild type pandemic influenza virus strains to manufac- 
ture pandemic influenza vaccines. U.S. clinical studies (Phase 1 to 3) of cell- 
based seasonal influenza vaccines began in the fall of 2007 for these manufac- 
turers with the likelihood that U.S. licensure of two cell-based influenza vac- 
cines will be sought in 2008. In July 2007 groundbreaking of a new cell-based 
influenza vaccine manufacturing facility in North Carolina occurred by one of 
these contracted manufacturers. An estimated $133 million funding may be 
needed in FY08 for another manufacturer to conduct Phase 3 clinical studies. 
These contracts are expected to enable domestic production of 240-Hmillion 
courses of cell-based pandemic vaccine within six months of influenza pandemic 
onset by 2011. 

• HHS issued a Request for Proposals (RFP) on Oct. 19, 2007 for the advanced 
development of next generation recombinant influenza vaccines towards U.S. li- 
censure that may shorten the timeline for production and release of pandemic 
influenza vaccine. 

• Using HHS Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) funds, HHS awarded two con- 
tracts totaling $164 million in Fall 2005 to purchase approximately 2.7 million 
courses of H5N1 clade 1 bulk vaccine from sanofi pasteur and Novartis (for- 
merly Chiron). With funding from the December 2005 supplemental, HHS 
awarded three contracts for $207 million in November 2006 to procure 3.7 mil- 
lion vaccine courses of H6N1 clade 1 and 2 bulk vaccine from sanofi pasteur, 
Novartis, and GlaxoSmithKline. Recognizing that the H5N1 virus continues to 
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evolve, this purchase included both clade 1 and clade 2 vaccine. The term 
“clade” refers to the genetic variants (antigenic drift) of an influenza virus 
strain. The first licensed H5N1 vaccine, which was developed and manufactured 
by sanofi pasteur, was supported by HHS and was licensed by the FDA in April 
2007. Additional task orders from these contracts were issued in August 2007 
for the manufacturing of at least 5.6 million vaccine courses of H5N1 bulk vac- 
cine at a cost of $415.8 million. These H5N1 vaccines, manufactured during the 
fall of 2007, were matched against three circulating strains (subclade 2.1, 2.2 
and 2.3) of H5N1 influenza viruses. As of October 30, 2007, HHS has obligated 
$2.3 billionpout of the $3.2 billion allocated for pandemic vaccine-related activi- 
ties. The total number of H5N1 vaccine courses in the national pre-pandemic 
influenza vaccine stockpile will be 13 million by Dec. 2007 

Question 21.: How quickly (once a flu strain is identified) can a vaccine 
be manufactured based on current egg-based production methods? 

The manufacturing production cycle for domestic egg- and cell-based inactivated 
pandemic influenza vaccines is estimated at 20 — 23 weeks from the availability of 
a pandemic influenza virus isolate to lot release and shipment of pandemic influ- 
enza vaccine from manufacturers to points of distribution within States. Alter- 
natively, the manufacturing production cycle of next generation recombinant pan- 
demic influenza vaccines may be 5 — 12 weeks post pandemic onset; however, devel- 
opment of these vaccines is further behind cell-based influenza vaccines and with 
considerably less infrastructure, integration, and manufacturing capacity. HHS ex- 
pects to award contracts in FY08 for advanced development of next generation re- 
combinant influenza vaccines. 

Question 22.: What is the status of faster, cell-based technology? 

First we note that, although cell-based technology is likely to be preferable for a 
variety of reasons, it has not yet been demonstrated that cell-based technology will 
be able to generate equal or larger numbers of vaccine doses faster than egg-based 
technologies. 

In May 2006, HHS funded five contracts for over $1 billion to GlaxoSmithKline, 
Medimmune, Novartis (formerly Chiron), Solvay, and Dynport (with Baxter) for the 
cell-based influenza vaccine program that had awarded sanofi pasteur a contract 
previously in Apr. 2005 ($97.1 million) for support of advanced development of cell- 
based influenza vaccines towards U.S. licensure and expanded domestic vaccine 
manufacturing surge capacity. HHS provided additional funding ($201.3 million) on 
Oct. 12, 2007 to the contract with Dynport Vaccine Company, due to the Contrac- 
tor’s high performance and decision to utilize non-wild type pandemic influenza 
virus strains to manufacture pandemic influenza vaccines. Two Phase 3, one Phase 
2, and one Phase 1 clinical studies in the U.S. using cell-based seasonal influenza 
vaccines from four manufacturers began in the fall of 2007 for these manufacturers 
with the likelihood that U.S. licensure of two cell-based influenza vaccines will be 
in sought in 2008. In July 2007 groundbreaking of a new cell-based influenza vac- 
cine manufacturing facility in North Carolina occurred by one of these contracted 
manufacturers. These contracts are expected to enable domestic production of 240 -h 
million courses of cell-based pandemic vaccine within six months of influenza pan- 
demic onset by 2011. The total funding for advanced development of cell-based influ- 
enza vaccine development reached $1.3 million during this reporting period. 

We note that the manufacturing production cycle of next generation recombinant 
pandemic influenza vaccines may eventually be accomplished in 5 — 12 weeks post 
pandemic onset. However, development of these next generation vaccines is further 
behind cell-based influenza vaccines and with considerably less infrastructure, inte- 
gration, and manufacturing capacity. HHS expects to award contracts in FY08 for 
advance development of next generation recombinant influenza vaccines. 
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